The Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving—Doris Lee Courtesy, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Fresh with Saven-l. SO file, 
50 good, 50 wholesome Jor everyome— 


the timest Tots / 


The All-Family 
Drink / 
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& 
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MATERIALS 


aid living and 
learning experiences 
of all children 


In Arithmetic 


Judy cock 


Makes time-telling interest- 
ing—understandable. Chil- 
dren can see and make the 
hands go in relationship to 
each other by visible gears. 
Attractively designed to show 
minute, 5 minute and hour 
intervals. 


Judy countine meter 


$3.00 


Colorful, movable dials operated manually 
show how tens and hundreds are built from 
units. A practical aid in teaching decimals and 
reading of commonly used meters. 


Judy NUMBER-ITE 


A new approach to learning 
numbers from 1 to 10. Boards 
fit tagether only when the 
number sequence is accurate. 
Removable colored pegs help 
children to see and match 
symbols and groupings. 


Judy ciown BEAN BAG 


GAME 


For counting and learning 
combinations in arithmetic, 
this large 2'x3' attractively 
designed, well built game 
can be used to develop other 
skills. 


$8.50 


$2.30 


ORDER TODAY! 


The Judy Company ~ 
310 N. 2nd St., Dept. IN, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Please send, post paid: 
[| Clocks [| Judy Number-ites 
4 Meters | Judy Clown Games 
File folder catalog on request 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


Jane F. Bonneville 


School Editor, Bronxville Reporter, 
Bronxville, New Yor 


N THE average community only 

parents of children in school 
|have any idea of what goes on 
there. In many cases even these 
parents are not fully informed on 
what motivates the curriculum. 

The average citizen must, as a 
rule, pay his share of the se hool tax, 
even though he is childless. Not in- 
frequently this causes resentment. 
Then, there are people who support 
schools financially but who have | 
not set foot in one for ten, twenty, 
or more years. They see no justifi- 
cation for the rising cost of educ a- 
tion. Many parents are not famil- | 
iar with present methods 

With these thoughts in mind, the | 
Bronxville Reporter carries a school 
page in each issue. The idea is to 
eo behind the scenes and give a 
word picture of what makes the | 
school “tick.” 
| Currie ulum subjects are treated 
| individually. Every effort is made 
| to explain how and why the subject 
| is taught, to get pupil reaction to 
| gauge its effectiveness. 

The school page tries to show the 
| taxpayer what he is getting in hu- 
man results. Development of the 
child is pointed out, not only in cur- 
riculum, but in character building 

a vital objective in our schools. 
lhe page tries to show the commu- 
nity that schools are teaching more 
than the three R’s. School news| 
also reports co-operation between 
|school and community by publish- 
ling accounts of combined efforts 
One P.T.A. held a benefit movie to 
augment its funds. The local thea- 
ter, school administrators, children, 
parents, and other people in the 
area joined to make the venture a} 
success. 

The page also informs the com- 
munity of work done by teachers 
“beyond the call of duty.” The 
many hours of extra work given to 
school enterprises by faculty mem- | 
bers, who receive no overtime pay, 
are recognized. 

Schools are not always omnis- | 
cient. At times they make errors in 
judgment and in action, The pub- | 
lic is entitled to know the bad as 
well as the good, so school problems | 
receive a share of attention. 

Not every newspaper has a large | 
enough staff to carry on such an| 
enterprise, but any school interested | 
in publicizing its work can ask the | 
local editor to give the venture al 
try. The faculty can, without too | 
much extra work, keep the paper | 
supplied with material for a stimu- | 
lating news page. 

Advance notice of events to be 
written up for the paper will give 
the editor time to schedule pictures 
if he likes. Special projects, field 
trips, even birthday parties, make 
news. | 

Big events in the field of educa- 
tion get publicity as a matter of 
course. But it is the everyday rou- 
|tine, the step-by-step procedure, 
| which turns a child into an edu- 
|cated young adult, and thet makes 

for human interest. Tell this story 
| in the pages of your newspaper. 


Ever since man came on this earth he has found a need of a place of 
shelter. The kinds of homes man has built through the centuries and 
the materials he used in building these homes are graphically de- 
picted in this set of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS. The story of de- 
velopment of the home from the most primitive cave to the modern 
apartment building. 


THE FIRST HOMES 
MORE STRANGE HOUSES 


STRANGE HOUSES 

THE FIRST PERMANENT HOUSES 
CASTLE AND MANOR HOUSE 
DWELLERS IN TENTS HOMES OF THE AMERICAN 
HOUSES AROUND THE WORLD INDIANS 


HOMES IN THE UNITED STATES — OLD AND NEW 


EACH SET CONTAINS NINE FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS $ 00 
TOGETHER WITH TEACHER'S MANUAL PRICE 25 Set 


Eye Gate Filmstrip 
CLUB PLAN 


BRINGS YOU TEN FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
FOR ONLY 00 
$25% Set 
Each set includes 10 FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS, containing at 
least 250 full color pictures. 


When Eye Gate Filmstrip Club Plan Members buy any three sets 
at $25.00 per set, they may select a fourth set, as a bonus, abso- 
lutely FREE. 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY BUT AN OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 


HERE'S 
HOW 
THE 
PLAN 
WORKS! 


1. Each month, September to May inclusive, we 
will mail to our members a set of FULL COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS for preview 


. Members have a reasonable length of time 
{10 days) to screen each set. They pay $25.00 
for each set they purchase. Any set not meeting 
their requirements may be returned without 
obligation. 


. Members may select one additional set free of 
charge when they have paid for any three sets 
within a year. Members also get 4 single 
bonus filmstrip in each package. 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS EV 


---MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR PREVIEW SET 
Gentlemen: 


Please enroll our school as a member of the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CLUB PLAN. 
d enroliment blank and descriptive literature 

Kindly send the filmstrips set titted "THE STORY OF HOUSES." |f is under- 

tood thet this set may be returned within 10 days if not fully satisfied. 

Kindly send FREE the new fully ilhustrated 1952-1953 edition of the EYE GATE 

FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 


EVE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 
AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
~~ 2716 FORTY FIRST AVE. - LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
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Your Workshop for Chis Month 


4 ¢ Reading Fun Phyllis Fenner 5-6 
4n ‘ime to Read to Your Group Pauline Shortall 7 
j ew Fall Books—an Annotated Selection Christine Gilbert 8-9 
VOLUME NOVEMBER 1952  NUMBER3 Marguerite de Angel 
reacher Read to Me” Julia L. Sauer 13-14 
w Friends with Books Dorothy A. Palmer 15-16 
tur Library Is in the Hall C. Emerson Homet 17-18 
EDITOR lad a Book Fair James L. Creasy 19-20 
Owen ARTICLES, UNITS, AND GAMES 
ol News—Article Jane F. Bonneville~ 1 
eb PRODUCTION EDITOR Marcaret L. Mason Creek School Solves a Problem—Unit 21-28 
. Election Time!—Article Elizabeth F. Noon 36 
: ASSISTANT EDITORS ppreciating Our School—t nit Beulah M. Coomer 51! 
Writs D. Conxun— Travel How to See America by Highway—Unit 55-62 
R The Content of the Social-Studies Program—Article Hannah M. Lindahl 70 
Ruri LOUISE E.NGLEHARDT OSEMARY Playtime in November—Games Bernice Walz 110 
Puse Bartierr— Art and Handcraft \ November Crossword Puzzle Cleo Humphrey 111 
Learning How to Vote—Article AnnElla Alexander 112-113 
Ss NTS 
Berry J. Nowws a Films You Can Show in Your School Irwin A. Eckhauser 31 
Ps TIST mes PALMER Frontispiece—White Turkey 33 
Ja How Books Are Made—Picture Story 38-39 
is November Calendar—Cicada Virginia Smith Dryer 47 
-— The Cover Picture—Discussion Harriet Garrels 50 
¥ New Records—Reviews Elva S. Daniels 50 


Balanced Breakfasts Were Our Goal—Picture Story Mary Berrong 72-73 
97 


ae EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD Atomic Energy—Full Page Cartoon 


a eS FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
rector. Br nent The Kindergarten Child 
ElementarysSupervisor and Curriculum Director, Bucks County, Pennsylvania Turtles in the Kindergarten—Article Joan P. Bartik 
Prat Curricnt The Milk Trucks—Story Lois Dalley 
RUDENCE ; Turkey Song Katy McCuiley and Margaret Shick 
Department « ication, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota The Slow-Learning Child 
My Plan for Developing Readiness in Subtraction Margaret B. Chambers 
Heren HerrerNnan Specially for Rural Teachers 
. ™ Work First-Graders Can Do Unsupervise uth M. Lyon 
Chief, State ivisic Elemer Ed scation and Rural Schools, We Mode Avis Stephenson 
icramento alifornia 
, STORIES, SONGS, AND VERSE 
M. MeCowen Pinkel—A Swedish Fairy Tale Translated by Mente 
= vy Rducation State College Sducat Barnyard Jitters—Song Velda Blumhagen 
Professor of Eli ury Educat om, . ate College of Education, for Thies Month 
Greeley, Colorado Binkie Book—Story Winifred Alford 
oo ( ES The Wilbert Weasel Way—Story Zigmunt J. Trzcinski 
ACE STORM All's Well That Ends Well—Story Mabel Betsy Hill 


Department of Education, University of Chicago, ( hicago, Illinois Thanksgiving—with Pie—Story Nan Gilbert 
The Pilgrims—Song Elizabeth G. Delaney 

Old Hundredth—Song Elva S. Daniels 45 

Responsibility—A Big Word—Story 

The Boy Who Lost His Name—Story *earl Roam 4 

YOUR COUNSELORS The Storyteller—Factual Story Dor Woods 49 

Thanksgiving Poultry—Factual Story Mai LeRoi 49 

Where's Jack Frost ?—Story and Song Frieda L. Furman 114 


5" Arithmetic— Foster E. GrossNnicKLe 
s, State Teachers ollege, Jersey City, New Jersey HANDWORK 
Getting Ready for Your School Election 37 
443 Art and Handwork— Jessie Topp Advertising Open House Zilpha L. Seward 51 
of Chicdeo, Chicago, Ilineis Invitations That Will Bring Parents to School Bertha Aleeda Malcolm 53 
409 Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, Unive y Oj cago, UNicago, nee Start Early to Make Christmas Gifts 
PE , Met os Herman Schneider, John Brennan, Lucia Mack, Mary Clarke, Mary Odell 54 
op eke Audio-Visual Aids- F. Dean McCriusky Celebrate Armistice Day in Art Class Else Bartlett 63 
ay f. of Education. Un rsity of California, Los Angeles Crayons on Tagboard Marie M. Colvin 64 
4 Real Cornucopia Louise Jones 65 
pad oe Child Development Paut L. Hit The Pilgrims’ Party Noel Pearce 66 
bli ho tha, Rumpelstiltskin Bernice Walz 67 
xt ‘Sg cational Counsel, Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois Tell Your School about American Education Week Jane Turner 68-69 
ae Language — Louise OakLey DRAMATICS 
1h entary Education, Public Schools, Union City, Tennessee Creative Dramatics Ruth Birdsall 
3 essing Day arriett P. Cran 
: Music—La Bavant Mystery Pie Mary G. Brandt 
fos acl of Singing, Ithaca, New York A Mother Goose Play for Book Week Velma A. Felton 
oi A Sure Cure Louise Bates 


Reading Nita BANTON Siru Marching Books Robert W. Waste 
Reading Institute, New York University EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Science Gitenn O. Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 
Else Bartlett Joins Our Staff 
t in Elementary Science, U.S, Office of Education “You Have Set a Light in the Darkness”"—Guest Editorial lika Chase 
Social Studies M. Linpant REGULAR FEATURES 
r of Elementary du n, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana Special Events 
{ Elemes f » Publ pols, Mishawaka, Inc From the Case Records of Our School Psychologist 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 
CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Notes for Canadian Readers John Pepper 
a a aa ee Girls and Boys Section—Four Pages of Things to Make or Do 93. 
Club Exchange 110 
New for You—Things You Can Buy 115 
First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor 


Coming Newt Month Our Coupon Section 


+f: Be é Santa’s Reindeer, especially Rudolph, in a primary play Published monthly except July and August by 
i SOF | (Rudetph is in one of our eight aad too) F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NM Other Christmas Plays in wonderful variety— jolly or serious, Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y. USA 


for large or small casts, for all grades 
et . CTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. Elizabeth F. Noon, Director. 


An arrangement for clementary-s« hool voices ol ithe Negro E SING OFFICES: Chicago Office, 7 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, R. C. Gilboy, 
phir - « v-President in charge of Advertising : New York Office, 9 Rockefelier Plaza, New York 20, 


Spiritual, * “Rise t P- She phe rd, an’ Foller” he tts, Eastern Adv ertising Manager; Home Office, Dansville, N.Y., Lora Canfield; 
cuenta s, Simpson-Reilly Ltd., Suite 814, Central T« 703 st. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


\ true reproduction of a fine painting, “Adoration of the isco 3, Halliburton Building, Los Angeles 17 
‘TION PRIC “ in United States and possessions, Canada (U.S. currency), Cuba, 
nama, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and South America, except 
. . . . . , r ~) a yea In other countries $4.75 a year. A request for change of address 
Seasonal Handcraft using many imteresting, mexpensive t us by the th of the second month preceding the month's issue with which it is 
ateris waorati to take et (25th day of November for the January issue, ete.). Give both old and new 
materials for Gifts, Decorations, and Greetings te, jake « fost (Sth day of for the 
{ee Pnte ss matter at Post Office, Dansville, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
1952, A. Owen Publishing Company. All rights reserved 


Vagi,” lovely in color and detail 
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Can Borrow $50 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! _ 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


a 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for ong parpese. 


Just sign the short application and note 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


immediate attention! 


Now4 


1 Teacher loans are 
made on signature 
only—no co-signers, 
no endorsers. No mort- 
ages on car, furniture 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


Convenient month- 
2 ly installments pay 
loan out of future 
Payments 


come. 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money—no longer! 


ow and mail it to us. 


No principal ome 
summer vacation. 
our salary stops 
during the summer va- 
cation, payments on 
wy stop also. This 
an extra service of 
special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


our request 


receive 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own 
home. You see no 
agents or credit mana- 


gers—only you and w , 
know about It. We guar- 


antee strict privacy. 


TEACH 


ERS , 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


» S T FITS YOUR BUDGET : 
You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments | Payments | Over 50 Years of Service. F io 
57.54 47.50 40.82 37. i } 
COMPANY 


& Interest is at per loans up to $150. the loan is over $150 A MAIL 
* interest is figured at per month on the first $150 and 2'4% per month on L oy 
that and ~y in % of 1% per month on any 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
| remainder of such unpaid princi, ance, These rates are in accordance > I 
PAY INSURANCE with the Nebraska law. OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


= 
00 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 
FOR $50 to $600 - ND 
a To First Loan Company, Dept. S-133 The following a a the debts that I have: a 
416 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount) Paying 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is = 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge ' 
or cost whatsoevcr, s s 7 
' Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your ' 
qv (include present balance, if any) $................ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... s s 1 
4 Amount earned Number of months 
FiLE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease list below relative information for 
Name and address our confidential files + 
7 of sc you Name of 
' How long with Previous 
band or wif (Relat 
To whom are payments ' 
Bank you deal with (Name)......... Town mame of 
B Amount you owe bank? Monthly pay 
Name of Relative. (Relat 
8 what security on bank loan? 
§ List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Town Occup..... 
f e above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. agree 
(ada.) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Pa 
y rent or real estate Street o 
payment to? (Name) Town 4-4 Address 
Purpose of loan County State 
i OT Amt. Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. prot. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska | ' 
1 of loan ..| the unpaid principa] and int. | Date 
' 3°% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2 Default int’ ayment of any instalment of the principal of charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without : | 
1 Agreed rate { per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ of 1% per month on notice, ren e then unpaid balance due and payable. . 
. “ any remainder of such unpaid principal balance: computed on the basis of the number of i nd b: if th 
of interest: Gays actually elapecd, month being any period of 36 nae and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the 
tn Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its offie Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated. the undersigned 
‘ay ment rincipal an ncerest sh. ol hly payments as above indicated beginning ersig 
' on the stated due date for on the same day of each succeeding month to and accompanying it will be und 
including the stated due date for the final paymen rE H 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- RSO 
SIGNATURES 
Y 
, ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALAR REQUI a 
§ «IS NOT RECEIVED. QUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) "8 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN s*seesereannes 
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“Of course it's work to put en entertainments—bat it can be a lot of fun, 
too, Especially when you have a guide to any and all sorts of exercises and 
projects, such as Beckley4ardy offer here. In addition to the relaxation from 
routine, the educational value of public appearance can’t be estimated.” 


Becky Carr 


Gay, Happy Holiday Program Helps 


Make ready for the Holidays by getting these approved books now. 
You'll find them valuable aids. 


FOR HALLOWEEN 


Two excellent books. Both offer fun with the mischief left out. 
THE BEST HALL ow EEN BOOK—Half a hundred Halloween and 
har t geants, games, dances, songs, recitations. All 


grades Very i 160 pp paper cover — T5e 
HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK— Spex cially written plays, dialogues, recita 
tions, et s well as party suggestions. For children of all ages. 
New, interesting, entertaining—160 pps. paper cover bc 


FOR THANKSGIVING 


BIG BOOK OF THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS—An assort 


ment of new material that gives a fresh touch to programs, Plays 
for big and little folk Contains 12 plays using few or many chil- 
drer 20 poems und 25 variety numbers for school, church or com- 


munity. A wonderful help for teachers. 256 pps......... -oee$1.25 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


A selection of five fine books that offer a choice for all types of 
schools and children. Suitable for school, church or community. 

BIG BOOK oF CHRISTM AS ENTERTAINMENTS—A collection of 
iterial that meets the need of any 
teacher or program director 16 plays with large and small casts of 
all ages, 25 poems, 15 variety numbers, 3 drills. Covers both the re 
ligious ar de of Christmas. 256 pps. 
THE BEST —— ry BOOK—For all ages. 82 recitations, 10 
9 tableaux and | and 36 


new, easy roduce Ch tmas 
dialogues and plays; song 


quotatior 192 pps 
Cc AS PLAYS AND OMEDIES 25 clever plays and dialogues 


for children of all grades. Full of Christmas spirit—106 pps. 0c 
TW ENTY PLAYS FOR ¢ HRISTM AS—New original plays for all 
grades. Short and long sketches. Simple settings—160 pps. 0c 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR CHILDREN—16 Christmas plays for chil- 
dre Wide range of casts and ages—simple settings—128 pps. 50c 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS—18 dialogues, plays and comedies 
on the Christmas theme Arranged for all ages.—132 pps. 60¢ 


Colorful Hew Posters For The Holidays 


| CHRISTMAS 


POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


ires in this new series make Cut and paste posters make fine holiday 


© poster most timely. On heavy room decorations. Background printed in 
r coloring with outline on heavy paper. Colors outline 
pri nted for easy cutting. 
0 Hal 
Thanksgiving 
rist No. 70 Jolly Christmas 
Days We Celebrate No. 714 Holy Night 
ictures, § x 10” per set be 35¢ 4 pictures, 12” x 36” per set ........... The 


ween 


See the many other Holiday helps in our complete catalog of Educational Material for 
Teachers. 


Ask for Teacher's Catalog No. $3 or send us the coupon om Page 116. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - 
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B* SPECIAL request our Richard 
Jones took a picture of his two 
best girls, Louise Jones and daughter 
Carol. Just to bring you up to date, 
she’s the same Louise Jones that 
worked in our editorial office but she 
now has a fulltime job taking care 
of Dick and Carol. However, in her 
spare time Louise creates wonderful 
handeraft ideas—we understand she 
thinks them up while she’s ironing. 
Then she makes a sample, tucks it in 
the back of Carol's cart, and the two 
of them come visiting. The attractive 
cornucopia on page 65 is one of her 
projects and is so simple that fourth- 
graders can make it with little trou- 
ble. Louise’s artistry extends in 
many directions. Both the dresses 
and the doll in the photograph below 
were designed and made in Louise’s 
sewing room, Isn't she a handy gal! 

Louise and Dick have just bought 
a home, high on the hill. When snow 
comes, Carol can slide from her front 
door right down to mine. 


I can’t let Children’s Book Week pass 
by without a comment. When Betty 
Noon and I were talking to Marguerite 
de Angeli (page 10) about children’s 
reading versus television, she immedi- 
ately said that the one should not be 
pitted against the other—even in our 
thoughts. “Television will help popu- 
larize reading, I'm sure,” she insisted 
The more I think about it, the more I 
agree. Publishers can introduce new 
books to young readers on television, 
and the educational telecasts should cer- 
tainly have a program devoted to chil- 
dren's books. 

I believe I could do a good telecast 
myself with one of the de Angeli books 

I could read it, show my audience the 
illustrations and comment on them, and 
then tell about other books by the same 
author. With such a telecast I'd be will- 
ing to compete with Buck Rogers or 
any of his counterparts, and I'm sure 
I'd start many a trek to the library for 
books. If book programs are a success, 
commercial telecasts will soon pick up 
the idea, won't they? 


Leonard Street is a good, solid 
residential street in Dansville. You 
know the sort of neighborhood I 
mean — populated by law-abiding, 
tax-paying, church-going citizens who 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


have a reputation for nice lawns, 
swept walks, and general friendliness. 
Betty Noble lives on that street, as 
well as Lora Canfield, who arranges 
the ads in The Instructor so care- 
fully, No. 18 Leonard Street re- 
cently changed hands. Our Margaret 
Mason, and Margaret Hondelink, who 
teaches vocal music in the Dansville 
high school, are the new owners. The 
place is bustling with activity. “I 
painted the stairs last night,” our 
Margaret will say—or she'll describe 
a bout she had with putting up a new 
towel rack in the kitchen, All this is 
further proof of the versatility of our 
preduction editor, who thinks noth- 
ing of having home-grown pansies on 
her desk in November or of sporting 
the first ripe tomatoes of the season. 


It is with a feeling of profound re- 
gret and a sense of genuine camaraderie 
that I note the retirement of Florence 
Hale as editor of The Grade Teacher. 
Miss Hale has made a sincere contribu- 
tion to elementary education over a 
long period of years—as rural super- 
visor, president of the NEA, and editor 
of The Grade Teacher. The Instructor 
staff joins me in wishing her many hap- 
py years of retirement, full of fun and 
enjoyment. To Elizabeth Robinson, who 
succeeds Miss Hale, go our best wishes, 
too. We are sure The Grade Teacher 
has made a fine choice and that she will 
fulfili the desires of her readers in fu- 
ture issues of the magazine. 


“Shop early for Christmas!” “Mail 
early for Christmas!” We see these 
slogans everywhere. Now don’t let 
your pupils be disappointed. If you 
plan to order a small gift for each of 
them, order it now. Last Christmas 
we heard from our advertising de- 
partment that many teachers who or- 
dered gifts which were advertised in 
The Instructor received them too late 
to give them out at Christmas parties. 
The trouble seemed to be threefold— 
gifts were ordered late, the filling of 
thousands of orders within a two- to 
four-week span increased the chance 
of error, and lastly, bad weather 
somewhat delayed deliveries. A word 
of advice is sufficient! 


Many 2. 
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N* all readers are born. Some 

are made. Years ago | thought 
that. given a good collection of 
books, every child could be easily 
persuaded that reading was the 
world’s most enjoyable pastime. 
That is the way I had always felt 
about reading myself. 

At that time | didn’t know the 
Marshalls of the world who spend 
every waking minute making ra- 
dio sets, or the Joans who like 
nothing as well as drawing, or the 
Bobs who invent electric ditch- 
diggers to go with their Erector 
sets. I know now that there are 
some children who are definitely 
not readers, in the sense of read- 
ing for pleasure. And lucky the 
world is that there are Marshalls 
and Joans and Bobs. 

I also realize that reading for 
pleasure does not necessarily 
mean reading fiction. Some peo- 
ple prefer snake books. Some 
like fairy tales. There are many 
kinds of readers, and, if we are 
going to interest children in read- 
ing, we have to recognize that 
fact. Then, too, there are the 
children who don’t know how to 
read—those who are too little to 
have learned, and those who 
should know but haven't yet 
caught on to what it is all about. 
There are some children, how- 
ever, who would become real 
readers, did they but know how 
much fun reading is. 

It is never too soon to try to 
interest children in books. One 
of our teachers brings her first 
grade to the library for 
“reading.” It is a_ thrilling 
sight to see them settle down 
quietly, sometimes two or 
three together, sometimes 
alone, sometimes bringing a 
hook to me or the teacher to 
read aloud. They are enjey- 
ing books in a really bookish 
way. And they are learning a 
good habit. At first they were 
inclined to wander and to 
grab a book at once to take 
home. The teacher gathered 
them around her and talked 
tothem about enjoying the li- 
brary. I put in my two cents 
about the fun of browsing. 
what it meant to browse— 
“to nibble a little here and 
there” until they found books 
they liked. A little girl came 
up to me in a few minutes 
and said, “Mm, this book sure 
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Making Reading Fun 
Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, New York 


tastes good to me. May I take it 
home?” By the time those chil- 
dren are in the third grade, books 
will be a very real part of their 
lives, even though they can’t read 
very well as yet. 

One of the most enjoyable 
things I did last year was to work 
with a group of eight- and nine- 
year-olds sent to me by the read- 
ing specialist because they could 
not read. They were unusually 
bright and interesting children 
but for some reason they had a 
block when it came to reading. 
My part in their life was to keep 
them interested in books and in 
the library until such time as 
they could read to themselves. 
We did many things —played sto- 
ries, worked in the library, played 
games—and part of each period 
I read to them books that other- 
wise they might be missing at 
their age. Most of them have 
learned to read by now and some 
have become real book lovers. An 
authority on reading once said 
that some of our potential lovers 
of books were among those who 
seemingly couldn't learn to read. 


lara E. Sipprell 


We have no trouble with the 
children who read very young, 
the natural readers, except to 
keep them from reading when 
they should be doing something 
else. Our problem is to help them 
to be more discriminating. It was 
with great surprise that a fourth 
grade learned, when they chose 
representatives for a quiz pro- 
gram, that the quantity readers 
in their group did not necessarily 
know a lot about books. Chil- 
dren are not born liking great 
music and so we give them “mu- 
sic appreciation.” Why should 
we expect them to be born ap- 
preciating great literature? They 
have to be introduced to it. 

One of the ways we can intro- 
duce good books is to read them 
aloud to the children. It takes 
time but it pays dividends. An 
eighth-grade teacher discovered 
that reading for ten minutes at 
the very beginning of the day 
did many things. The children 
were in their seats on time. They 
became quiet sooner. She man- 
aged to introduce her class to 
many good books in that time. 
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A fourth-grade teacher spent a 
great deal of time reading aloud 
to her children this past year. 
I could tell from their demands 
what she was reading. They ei- 
ther asked for the same book or 
for hooks by the same author, All 
of the Doctor Dolittle books were 
requested, Mr. Popper's Penguins, 
The “Mary Poppins” books, The 
Good Master, and others.  Chil- 
dren who hadn't been reading for 
pleasure started then. That teach- 
er did something for her children 
that we can never adequately 
measure. 

Another teacher had a story 
club once a week when the chil- 
dren either told or read to the 
class parts of books they liked. 
Another teacher encouraged her 
children to read storybooks for 
their reading lesson. They kept a 
list of those read and the number 
was almost unbelievable. 

Then there is the child who 
reads very well but isn’t interest- 
ed in reading, often because he 
has never found out that books 
are fun. These children try our 
ingenuity, and what a thrilling 
thing it is when we are success- 
ful! Hobart came to the library 
for pictures of snakes. A seventh- 
grader, he had been asked, he 
said, to give a “lecture” to the 
third grade on snakes. He was 
amazed at the material we had 
magazines, books, pictures. He 
came back later to take out some 
of the books. When he had ex- 
hausted those I suggested a life of 
Ditmars. He went from that 
to other nature books. I nev- 
er got him to read a mystery 
story but he did read a great 
deal about the things he was 
interested in. 

Many times we make a 
reader just by knowing his 
interests. Sometimes letting a 
child work with books starts 
his reading career, “Alabam”™ 
was sorting book jackets for 
me. I noticed he was making 
two piles. “One pile for you. 
and the others are books | 
want to read.” he explained. 
He had never before shown 
an interest in reading. 

Games about books are very 
stimulating. A_ little book 
called What Book Is That? 
by MacBean and Harshaw 
(Maecmillan) is very useful, 
and not only (See next page 
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AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
SERIES 


e Interprets our American Heritage in terms boys and girls 


can understand 


@ Brings to life events and people who have helped build 


American democracy 


e Stimulates independent reading at 5th grade level 


e Enriches the curriculum with stories historically accurate 


Trade Edition $1.75 


Illustrated in two colors 


School Edition $1.59 


THE COUNTRY OF THE HAWK THE CAPTIVE ISLAND 


Avoust 
BACK OF BEYOND 

Greorar Cory 
LADD OF THE LONE STAR 

Attan R. Boswortu 
PRINTER'S DEVIL 


Emma 


JED SMITH, TRAIL BLAZER 


B. Latuan 


ALADDIN 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


55 Fifth Avenue, 


Avoust Dertern 


OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY 


©). Sreece 


COW MAN'S KINGDOM 


Eomunp Cottier 
WHEAT WONT WATT 
Apece GutMan NATHAN 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS 


VINTON 


BOOKS 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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In your system 


what will happen 
to this book? 7 @ 


REBOUND AT $1.157 


Just 2c worth of BOOK-SAVER 
can put this text back into condi- 
tion. And the pupil will make the 
repair himself in school. Used to 
save money in tens of thousands of 
classrooms across the country — 
BOOK-SAVER is also enthusias- 
tically endorsed by important pub- 
lic and university libraries. 

BOOK-SAVER is so safe and easy 
to handle—it is used even by 
fourth grade youngsters. Book re- 
pair teaches book care— have a 


DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! 


1 wont our pupils to learn book care. Send a 
bottle of BOOK-SAVER at only $1.95 (plus postage) and free 
Send invoice later. 


Technique Booklet and brush 
Schoo! 
Street 


City State 


16] 


Department |-11 


Teacher's Size" 


c 


bottle of this liquid plastic in each 
classroom. 

Developed for book repair, BOOK- 
SAVER withstands day-after-day 
wear that textbooks get. Applied 
by brush, it repairs ripped. bind- 
ings, loose and torn pages. 
BOOK-SAVER techniques assure 
you large savings in book mainten- 
ance costs. Ask your school supply 
distributor or send coupon now for 
special offer. 


WILMINGTON 99, 
OELAWARE 
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cames. from the simplest va- 
» to those that need more 
i¢ background, but will sug- 
ames you can make up your- 
| find a mimeographed sheet 
restions, one sheet for each 
_is fun. The children check 
correct answers. | put in it 
vthing from Mother 

to the classics. I 

se it elear that it is 

for fun. It is avery 
iting game and chil- 

n read about the 
hings they didn’t know. 
During Book Week we 
often have a quiz pro- 
Let the children make up 

These games serve two 
purposes: children have to study 
hooks to make the questions, and 
they have to know books to an- 
ewer the other fellow’s questions, 
And it is all for fun. 

\ visiting author increases the 
circulation of his books. Do you 
have an author in your neighbor- 
hood? Invite a poct to read to 
the children. Most of our chil- 
dren thought poets were dead un- 
til one visited us. It inspired 
them not only to read poetry but 
to write it. The children in one 
fourth grade were invited to the 
library to read their favorite po- 
ems. One boy got up and said, 
“L have two favorite poems. One 
| wrote myself and one is by 
A. A. Milne.” Then he read both. 

Teachers often admit that they 
do not like poetry themselves so 
they cannot inspire children. 
Iwo of our teachers solved that 
little problem very nicely. One 
who loved poetry changed places 
for a period with a teacher who 
didn’t. 

Encouraging children to talk 
about books is a beginning. What 
hooks do they have at home? 
What books did their mother and 
father like as children? Encour- 
age them to bring books to school 
for an exhibit. We can't be too 
openly critical of their tastes. We 
have to begin with what they 
have and build on that. 

Playing stories is often the be- 
ginning of reading. So often the 
children who are not good read- 
ers, and almost alwavs the chil- 
dren who are behavior problems. 
are the best at playing stories. It 
is one way in relation to books 
that they ean shine in front of 
their companions who are better 
readers. 


rates, 


Clara E. Sippreit 


I imagine that writing a book 
report never encouraged any man 
or child to read. but to tell about 
a book not only gives the reader 
a chance to talk about something 
he likes but also persuades other 
children to read it. When Alex 
told his class “Wichael Strogoff is 
the bloodiest and the best book 
ever read” every boy in his 
class wanted to read it, and did. 

{llowing children leisure to 
select books and leisure to enjoy 
them is one of the best ways to 
make readers. Telling children 
about interesting books inspires 
them. Talking about taking care 
of books. encouraging ownership 
of books. making bookmarks, are 
all ways of making them book- 
conscious. 

In working to bring together 
children and books, there are 
three important things: Eduea- 
tion, Experience, and Enthusi- 
asm, and the most important of 
all is Enthusiasm. We need to 
know children) and children’- 
books, and we have to work with 
hoth before we really can know 
how to bring them together in 
the best way. But being enthusi- 
astic about books is more than 
half the battle. It means that the 
book you read to children or the 
books you talk about will seem 
alive. You will be friendly with 
the children in relation to their 
reading and never make them un- 
comfortable about (often a 
child does not like to read be- 
cause he cannot read well enough 
to enjoy it). Best of all, you will 
help them to realize the joy. vee. 
the everlasting joy, of unrequired 
reading! 


10 Books J d Choose from the Past 5 Years 


Louise Seaman Bechtel 
Editor, Books for Boys and Girls, New York Herald Tribune 


American Folk Songs for Children, Ruth Porter Seeger (Dou eday ) 
Augustus Caesar's World, Genevieve Foster (Scribner) 

The Bright Design, Katherine Binney Shippen (V/k/ng) 

Cotton in My Sack, Lois Lenski (Lippincott) 

An Inheritance of Poetry, Adshead and Duff (Houghton) 

Misty of Chincoteague, Marguerite Henry (Rand McNal/y) 

Of Courage Undaunted, James Daugherty (//4ing) 

Owls, Herbert S. Zim (Morrow) 

Seabird, Holling Clancy Holling (oug)ton) 

The Tree of Freedom, Rebecca Caudill (Viking) 
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AT BAT WITH THE 
LITTLE LEAGUE 


By Corl E. Stotz, founder of 
Little League Baseball and M. W. Baldwin 


The authentic story, based on fact, of the 
biggest thing in baseball today. Over 76 
action photos. $2.95 


* 
THE SEA SPRITE 


A sailing romonce for girls 
By Jone S. Mclivoine 


The gift of a sailboot of her own brings 
Callie Pritchard a summer of adventure, o 
thrilling sailing roce, and romance in this 
story for girls 12 to 16 by the author of 
FRONT PAGE FOR JENNIFER ond COPPER'S 
CHANCE. $2.50 


* 
SCARLET ROYAL 


By Anne Emery 


In hoppy combination of romonce and 
horse story, Margo—who has been forced 
by fomily circumstonces to se fer horse~ 
gets him bock and finds her true love. Excit- 
ing reading for girls 12 to 16. A Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection. illustrated $2.50 


* 
THIS MY DESIRE 


By Jessica lyon 


A girl of nineteen loses her insecure ond root- 
less feeling in the tenderness of a boy's love. 
A junior novel about those difficult yeors 
between high school and morriage. By the 
author of FOR A WHOLE LIFETIME. $2.50 


“A sympathetic story of responsibility 
building."’—- Virginia Kirkus 


* 
WRONG-WAY ROOKIE 


By Richord Wayne 


The hilerious story of a boy fired by base- 
ball spirt thot cannot be deficted in spite 
of the odds against him. By the author of 
CLUTCH HITTER. $2.50 


* 


THE COCK, THE MOUSE 
AND THE LITTLE RED HEN 


By Felicite Lefevre 


This is the finest edition ovcilable of this 
well-loved juvenile classic. Full color iMustra- 
tions by Tony Sarg. $1.75 


* 


ONE THOUSAND POEMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Collected by Elizabeth Mough Sechrist 


Populor collection of the best poetry for 
children of all ages. Illustrated by Henry 
Pitz. $3.75 


POEMS FOR 
RED LETTER DAYS 


Collected by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


e More than 275 poems for special days and 
specic! weeks. Invaluable for reference. 
= Mlustrated by Guy Fry. $3.75 
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Take 


Time 
to Read to 
Your Group 


Pauline Shortall 


School Librarian, Red Jacket Central School, 
Manchester, New York 


R' ADING aloud, as home recrea- 

tion, has been pushed aside 
by radio and television. However. 
this activity has so many values 
that it should be ineluded by 
every teacher. 

A book read aloud to a class 
and enjoyed gives proof that there 
are exciting experiences to be had 
through books. This serves as 
bait for the reading of other 
books. One group tells another, 
so that many come to know of 
the books read. 

There is pleasure in a shared 
activity which gives the class a 
common background for refer- 
ence and comparison. A humor- 
ous incident, like the doughnut- 
making adventure in Homer 
Price, by McCloskey | Viking), is 
doubly enjoyed in a group. 

An appropriate book is an ex- 
cellent motivating device. For ex- 
ample, Amos Fortune, Free Man, 
by Yates (Aladdin Books), will 
motivate a study of Negroes and 
lead to greater appreciation of 
their race. 

Reading aloud can sum up and 
strengthen information imparted. 
Following the study of cotton, 
read Lois Lenski’s Cotton in My 
Sack (Lippincott) to understand 
the cotton growers. Her Indian 
Captive (Lippincott) can deepen 
| knowledge of the Seneca Indians. 

A book to be read aloud must 
be chosen with care and skillfully 
presented. Usually a more diffi- 
cult book than one a child would 
read for himself may be chosen. 
This helps make the listeners 
stretch for harder books. If the 
books are well liked, some of the 
children will ask for others, 

The group must be kept in 
mind alwaysand given only books 
you feel sure will hold their in- 


terest. If they have a special 
group interest, capitalize on that. 

When starting a book, avoid 
reading long introductory pas- 
sages. Summarize in your own 
words what is necessary to get in- 
to the action. Plan a good stop- 
ping place where there is a natu- 
ral break. Leave the listeners 
wondering what is going to hap- 
pen next. At the beginning of 
the next reading, first recall very 
briefly what has happened. 

As you read, use storytelling 
techniques, pauses, speed, vari- 
ety in voice. Above all, keep your 
audience with you, by directing 
your eyes and voice to different 
parts of the group to let them 
know the reading is for every one. 
If all feel constantly included. 
they will reciprocate by good at- 
tention. You may like to consult 
the book. Art of the Storyteller 
by Marie Shedlock (Appleton- 
Century). Her methods can be 
adapted to reading aloud. 

To use democratic procedures. 
sometimes let the group choose 
the book to be read aloud. If boy 
and girl interests are beginning 
to be different, let the boys se- 
lect the book one time, and the 
girls the next. The book chosen 
may be one they know about, o 
they may suggest the subject and 
you choose the particular book. 
If interest should appear to lag. 
you may let the group vote as 
to whether they wish to hear the 
rest. If the vote is negative. 
quickly summarize the outcome 
and let those interested read the 
book individually. In this way. 
you will keep your reading aloud 
a treat to be anticipated and fol- 
lowed by more reading on their 
own. Sometimes better readers 
in the class may do the reading. 


10 Books Gd Choose 


Farm Boy, Douglas Gorsline 


Elizabeth Gross 


Co-ordinator of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free Librory, Baltimore, Maryland 


Blueberries for Sal, Robert McCloskey Viking) 


The Great Heritage, Katherine B. Shippen (Viking) 

Misty of Chincoteague, Marguerite ‘enry (Rand McNally) 
My Father's Dragon, Ruth Stiles Gannett (Random House) 
Pancakes-Paris, Claire Bishop (Viking) 
Secret of the Andes, Ann M. Clark 

This Is the Way, Jessie Mae Jones 

The Two Reds, Lipkind and Mordvinof (‘Harcourt Brace) 

Vulpes, the Red Fox, John and Jean George (Dutton) 


from the Past 5 Years 


(Viking 


Viking) 
king) 
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Macmillan Books 
for 
* 
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Boys and Girls 


White Foot 


by Berta and Elmer Hader 


About a little field mouse and his family 
who spent a winter in Mr. and Mrs. McGin- 
ty's attic on Willow Hill. Illustrated by the 


authors. 
Ages 6-9 $2.25 


Elle Kari 


by Anna Riwkin-Brick 
and Elly Jannes 


A lovely picture book of photographs to 
tell children about a little girl who lives in 
that interesting country of Lapland. 

Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Told Under 
Spacious Skies 


Selected by 
Association for Childhood Education 
Wlustrated by William Moyers 


A collection of 26 regional stories by fa- 
mous authors to give a richer understanding 
of our ereat country 
Ages 9-12 $3.00 


Broomtail 


by Miriam Mason 
Mlustrated by Wiiliam Moyers 
An easy-to-read book with many pictures 
about a wild pony and his many adventures 
on the western prairie 


Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Boston Bells 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Illustrated by Manning Lee 


About John Copley the famous artist, who 
was a small boy in the era of the press gangs 


$2.00 


Catalog 


The ‘Company 
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New Books for Young Readers 


FIRST PERFORMANCE 


Edited by Nora MacAlvay and Virginia Lee 
Comer. Five plays for the junior high 
school age, varied in background and 
type, with complete directions for pro 
duction. Each play has been chosen be- 
cause of its appeal to young people and 
to adult groups playing to young audi- 
ences. Ages 10 up. $3.50 


THE STORY OF INDIA 


By Jean Bothwell. An informa! portray- 
al of India which gives a vivid sense 
of the land, the people, their back 
grounds and contemporary life. Ilus- 
trated with photographs, and line draw- 
ings by Jeanyee Wong. Ages 10 up. 
$3.00 


STAR MAN'S SON 


By Andre Norton, Excellent science fic- 
tion set in the year 2250 after atomic 
war had wasted the earth. Illustrated 
by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


SUNSHINE 
AND SHADOW 


By Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. In this fine 
sequel to Triumph Clear, Marsh Evans, 
handicapped by polio, successfully ad- 
justs to her first year at college. Ages 
12 up. $2.50 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE 


Edited by Lowis Untermeyer. A new an- 
thology, containing over 100 poems both 
traditional and modern, with something 
for every mood and taste. Illustrated by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


MARY POPPINS 
IN THE PARK 


By P. L. Travers. Wearing a new hat 
trimmed with a crimson tulip, the in- 
comparable Mary Poppins is here once 
more! Illustrated with Mary Shepard's 
line drawings. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


PONCA, COWPONY 


By Helen Rushmore. Boys wil! delight in 
this second book about “Cowboy Joe of 
the Circle 8S.” Illustrated by Petey 
Burchard. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


BRIGHT DAYS 


Written and Illustrated by Madye Lee 
Chastain. A modern school story, by the 
author of Steamboat South, in which 
Marcy’s year in sixth grade turns into 
“the best year yet.” Ages 9-12. $2.25 


CRISSY AT THE WHEEL 


By Mildred Lawrence. A warmbearted, 
delightfully human story of a little girl 
in Michigan in the early 1900's whose 
father decided to sell horseless car 
riages. Illustrated by Marvin Bileck. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BOY WITH A HARPOON 


By William Lipkind. Through Little Seal, 
an Eskimo boy, young readers will gain 
a splendid picture of the life and daily 
customs of the Alaskan Eskimos. Illus- 
trated by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Ages 


7-10. $2.25 
At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


an Annotated Selection 


Opening packages of new books is always an exciting and 
unique privilege for a reviewer. This fall it has been es- 
pecially rewarding, for the new juvenile books are par- 
ticularly good. Those reviewed here are a sample of the 
excellent material available to children this fall. C. G. 


BABY ANIMALS 

By Garth Williams 

This is an excellent first book for young children. 
Garth Williams’ enchanting pictures of the baby ani- 
mals are printed on stiff cardboard pages, making it 
sturdy for small folks to handle. 

Ages 2-6 Simon and Schuster; $1.00 


SALT AND PEPPER 

By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 

Pepper, so called because of his black hair, 
was a little boy, and Salt was his pet, a littie 
white-haired dog. Pepper's problem was 
learning to find new playmates when he and 
his father and mother moved. His problem 
was met very satisfactorily and rather hu- 
morously, 

Ages 5-10 = Oxford University Press; $2.00 


EVEN STEVEN 
By Will and Nicolas 


A HOLE IS TO DIG 

By Ruth Krauss 

Young children helped with this book for they gave defi- 
nitions to such questions as: “What is Mud? Dogs? 
Sun?” Teachers would be wise to use just enough of the 
book to stimulate imagination. Then let the children 
carry on a discussion according to their own interests, 


Ages 3-7 Harper & Brothers; $1.50 


THE BEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 

Story and pictures by Laura Bannon 

Sammy wasn't sure that he lived in the best house in the world 
until he visited the Robin's, the Squirrel’s, the Screech Owl's, 
the Rabbit's, and the Chipmunk’s homes and found something 
wrong with each. Then he decided his own home was best for 
him, his father, mother, Stripety the Cat, and his red tricycle. 


Ages 47 Houghton Mifflin Co.; $2.25 


WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI WAS WILD 

By LeGrand 

Children will enjoy this hilarious explanation of the action of 
the Mississippi River at the time of Mike Fink. When the early 
settlers were trying to cross the river, it was difficult indeed be- 
cause of the storm Old Al, the chief alligator, thrashed up with 
his tail. 

Ages 6-10 Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; $2.00 


The winners of the Caldecott Award for 1951 now turn 


their talents to the story of a little white horse who SHORTY’S MULE 

was as smart as he was small and who knew how “to By George Franklin and 

get even” in the most surprising ways, thus earning William Moyers 

the name of Even Steven. Hobie picked Steven for his Smoky didn’t leok like the other 


very own and a wise choice it proved to be. 


horses on Horsetrack Ranch. Shorty, 


Ages 5-9 Harcourt Brace & Co. $2.25 one of his hands, discovered that 


THE MAGIC CURRANT BUN 


By John Symonds 


When Pierre, a little French boy, stole the currant bun from a bakery shop in 


Smoky was a mule—a mischievous, 
show-off, no-good mule. But Smoky 
proved himself a hero when the rus- 
tlers made off with the cattle. 

Ages 6-10 Houghton Mifflin Co. ; $2.25 


Paris, little did he realize that he had a currant bun with magic properties. Pure 
fantasy, this has the broad type of obvious humor so appealing to children. 


iges 6-10 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


By Charles Perrault 


Marcia Brown has drawn some excellent illustrations 
for her translation of this favorite fairy tale. Puss 
looks splendid indeed in this beautiful book, which is 


a fine introduction to fairy tales for children, 


Ages 6-10 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 


HOLIDAY STORYBOOK 


Compiled by the Child Study Association of America 


Material on holidays, especially for young children, is always in demand, and this 
fine collection is a welcome addition. There are stories of religious festivals, of 
patriotic events, and of family celebrations such as birthdays. The print is large 


and the stories easy to read. 


dges 6-10 Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; $3.00 
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J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 


RICHARD BROWN AND THE DRAGON 
By Robert Bright 

The author has retold an anecdote from Mark Twain's 
book, A Tramp Abroad, and illustrated it with delightful 
pictures. The tale begins, “In a beautiful kingdom, in a 
pleasant valley, lived a dreadful dragon.” The hero in- 
vented a fire extinguisher to conquer the dragon, earning 
the title of Sir Richard Brown the Extinguisher. 

Ages 6-10 Doubleday & Co.; $2.00 
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by Christine Gilbert 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, 
Public Schools, Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


FOLLOW THE SUNSET 
By Herman and Nina Schneider 
A very sensitive and beautiful book is this explanation of the setting sun 
and of the fall of night. The scientific facts are given, and as the earth turns 
we have a glimpse into the homes of children all around the globe. An 
l bination of geography, science, and world customs. 
Doubleday & Co.; $2.75 


dges 5-10 


THE CLEAN PIG 
Written and illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 

This is a nonsense story about a clean pig who came to 
a broken-down, run-down farm and of the effect of this 
environment on the pig's health. The doctor prescribed a 
bath for everyone on the farm and a clean pigpen. 

Ages 4-7 


Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 


JENNY’S ADOPTED 
BROTHERS 

Written and illustrated by 

Esther Averill 

Those children who have eagerly fol- 
lowed the escapades of Jenny will love 
her new adventures with two home- 
less cat brothers, and how she adjusts 
to their inclusion in her family. 
Ages 5-10 Harper & Brothers; $1.50 


ELLE KARI 

By Anna Riwkin-Brick and Elly Jannes 

Lapland is the setting for this story of three-year-old Elle Kari and 
her life and her love for her dog. The book, translated from the Swed- 
ish, serves to show that while customs of countries may differ, children 
are essentially the same around the world. 


iges 6-10 The Macmillan Co.; $2.00 


WHAT’S INSIDE OF ME? and 

WHAT'S INSIDE OF PLANTS? 

By Herbert S. Zim 

These books are the first of a series dealing with simple science 
subjects. The first book explains the human body. The second 
explains the different parts of plants and how they grow. 

Ages 6-10 William Morrow & Co.; $1.75 each 


HORSEMANSHIP FOR BEGINNERS - 
By Jean Slaughter 

An explanation through words and pictures of 
the fine points of riding, jumping, and school- 
ing of horses, written for beginners and novice 
riders of any age. Even nonriders who love 
horses will pore over it eagerly. 

Ages 8-16 Aljred A. Knopf; $3.75 


THE WONDERFUL EGG 

By G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 

Teachers will be especially grateful for this book. In simple lan- 
guage and photographs, an explanation is given of where eggs 
come from, of how the chick gets in the egg, how it develops with- 
in the shell, and finally how it gets out of the egg. 

Ages 6-10 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.25 


THUNDER OF THE GODS 

By Dorothy Hosford 

Norse legends have a vitality and simplicity which appeal to children, but too 
often they are unknown to young people today. These are stories of the adven- 
tures of the god Odin and his son Thor and of Balder and Loki, and of the wars 
between the gods and the giants—tales which will thrill all young people. 

Ages 9-14 Henry Holt & Co.; $2.50 


BOokRKsS 


are an ideal teaching aid 
in Reading and Social Studies 
for Grades 5-9 


Here's why they have been included 
on State, City, and County approved lists 
for schools and libraries throughout the country 


a> They are easy to read, for the vocabulary is simple and 
exact with new words explained and repeated in a 
way that is natural and interestir‘g. 

a> They look inviting with large type, plenty of white 
space between lines, lines that are not too wide, illus- 
trations that add to the text. 


a> They give authoritative information about American 
history, double-checked by a consulting historian, in 
text, maps, and illustrations. 


mp They recount great movements and significant devel- 
opments in transportation, communication, explora- 
tion, and trade . . . an excellent background for the 
study of current events. 


a> They are full of excitement and adventure thereby 
holding the interest of slow and advanced readers 
alike. They have proved the rule that “reading skills 
increase with reading pleasure.” 


> Lanpmark Books are by the best authors, the best 
artists. They are full library size, bound in durable 
cloth, with 20 to 30 illustrations in 2 colors, beautiful 
jacket and endsheets. $1.50 each. (School discount 
25%). 


These 10 new titles bring the Landmark list up to 
30 titles... retelling American history from the Landing 
of the Pilgrims to the U.S. Marines in Korea. 
Danie. Boone 
By John Mason Brown 


Curprer Sup Days 
By John Jennings 


Gertyssurc 
By MacKinlay Kantor 
Tue Loutstana PurcHAsE 
By Robert Tallant 
Bit Hicxox Tames THe West 
By Stewart H. Holbrook 
Betsy Ross aNp THE 
By Jane Mayer 
Tue ConQguest OF THE 
Norrtu anv Soutn Pores By Russell Owen 
Ben Frankuin OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 
By Margaret Cousins 
TRAPPERS AND TRADERS OF THE Fan West 
By James Daugherty 
Ma. Invents THE TELEPHONE 
By Katherine B. Shippen 
Write now for the complete list of 30 Landmark Books 


RANDOM HOUSE 


457 Madison Ave., New York 22,N Y 
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Popularize Your Classroom Reading Tables 
and Your School Library with These Two 
New, Interest-Arousing Series ! 

GRADES 48 — WINSTON ADVENTURE BOOKS 


Edited by Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer 


These exciting book fascinating fiction but based on sound historical 
fact relate little known incidents and the thrilling deeds of America’s 
unsung heroes whose actions changed the course of history. 

Easy ‘ insures high readableness at the middle grade level 
High terent cl—low reading difficulty 


A PIRATE FLAG FOR MONTEREY 


The Sack of Monterey 
ISLAND FORTRESS 


The Story of Francis Marion 


LITTLE WOLF SLAYER 


A BOY FOR A MAN'S JOB 
Founding of St. Louis 
DRUMMER OF VINCENNES 
George Rogers Clark Expedition 
LITTLE GIANT OF THE NORTH 

The Boy Who Won a Fur Empire Philadelphia's First Quakers 
PRINCE IN BUCKSKIN MOSOLITOES IN THE BIG DITCH 
Brant at Lake George Story of the Panama Canal 


RIVER OF THE WEST THE TEXANS RIDE NORTH 


Story of the Boston Men Story of the Cattle Trails 
SHAMROCK CARGO WAR OF THE MAYAN KING 
Irish Potato Famine Kukulean and His Conquests 


Grades WINSTON PIXIE BOOKS 


Sparkling Pictorial Editions of the World's Best Children’s Classics! 


A brand new series of best-loved n's classics overflowing with 
whimsical, striking, four- r illustrations, These time-tested favorites 
have been modernized and simplified so that children at the middle 
wrade level will be able to enjoy and appreciate these classics that ~w, 
correspond to their interest level 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


HEIDI 
TOM SAWYER 
TREASURE ISLAND 


Write for descriptive folder. We'll be happy to send one to you! 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Atlanta 3 


1010 Arch Street 
Pasadena 2 


Dallas 1 Chicago 16 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


FIVE LITTLE MONKEYS Juliet Kepes 
Buzzo, Bulu, Bibbi, Binki, Bali are engaging but naughty monkeys 
who are a trial to all the other jungle animals. They are severely 
punished, but when they meet Terrible the Tiger they become 
heroes. Ages 5-9, $2.50 

MAYBELLE THE CABLE CAR Virginia Lee Burton 
Maybelle is a spirited cable car who is menaced by busses taking 
over her job. How the people of San Francisco save her and her 
sisters is a touching and delightful story. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

THE BEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD Laura Bannon 
Sammy thinks he would like to live in a nest or a hole in the old 
apple tree until he visits squirrel and rabbit. Then he decides 
that his own house is the best. Ages 2-7, $2.25 

YOURS WITH LOVE, KATE Miriam E. Mason 
This vivid biography tells of Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM, her girlhood as an aspir- 
ing actress, and her varied experiences as one of our first kinder- 
garten teachers. Illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Ages 12 up. $3.00 

CARVERS’ GEORGE Florence Crannell Means 
The biography of George Washington Carver, a slave boy, who 
puts himself through college by doing laundry, and becomes one 
of America’s best known and loved teachers. Illustrated by Harve 
Stein. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts 
Please send me a free catalogue of the new juvenile books. 


Name 
Add 
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Mleet... 


Marguerite de Angeli 


\\ oe OWEN and I met her a 
i few weeks ago, and what a 
delightful experience that was! 
The de Angelis’ home is in Toms 
River, New Jersey, just a block 
from Barnegat Bay and in the 
vicinity used for the setting of 
Mrs. de Angeli’s book, Jared's 
Island. 

From the moment she came 
out of the house to greet us, we 
felt as much at home with her 
as though we had known her for 
a long time. John de Angeli 
came to greet us, too, and he also 
captured our affections with his 
gracious weleome. 

Mrs. de Angeli is tall and very 
straight, with sandy hair that 
shows little evidence of her sixty- 
odd years. Her eyes are quiet 
and warm and she smiles fre- 
quently as she talks. In contrast, 
John de Angeli (she calls him 
Dai— short for Dailey, his middle 
name) is shorter and definitely 
jolly—“a_ well-balanced couple,” 
the psychologists would say. 

The de Angelis have five chil- 
dren, all of whom are married. 
Within five minutes’ time we 
could see that being parents and 
grandparents was by far the big- 
gest thing in their lives. The at- 
tractive Toms River cottage that 
John de Angeli had turned into a 
year-round house with the help 
of a retired sea captain is being 
offered for sale so that they can 
move closer to their three sons 
who are in business in Skippack, 
Pennsylvania (the locale of an- 
other of Mrs. de Angeli’s books, 
Skippack School). 

The cottage has a large living 
room that serves also as a dining 
room, and by one of the windows 


and Company will publish some 
time in 1953. Mrs. de Angeli 
showed us many of the drawings 
she has already completed and 
this is an advance notice: you 
will find the book of nursery 
rhymes the most delightful that 
you have ever seen. 

Near-by Barnegat Bay is famous 
for its crabs. Mrs. de Angeli had 
prepared deviled crab for lunch, 
which she served with fresh corn 
and sliced tomatoes from their 
own garden. Just before we 
ate, John took some deviled 
crab next door to their neighbor, 
Mrs. Harmon Robinson. During 
lunch Mrs. de Angeli explained 
that Mrs. Robinson’s late husband 
was a cripple who had done ex- 
pert cabinet making. He was her 
inspiration for Robin in The 
Door in the Wall, the book that 
won the 1949 Newbery award. 

Later we asked what happened 
when she received the letter 


Yonie in Henner's Lydia (Doubleday) 


was Mrs. de Angeli’s drawing ta- 
ble. Books, pencils, and sketch 
pads were piled up on the large 
window sill next to it. The 
de Angelis had originally intend- 
ed that the loft over their garage 
would be her studio, but she was 
too far away from people and she 
just couldn't work. Now the 
loft serves as a guest apartment 
complete with Mrs. de Angeli’s 
illustrations on the walls and 
a pleasant little porch out in 
front. 

On her drawing board were 
some illustrations for a book of 
nursery rhymes which Doubleday 


about the Newbery award. John 
de Angeli spoke up in a hurry: 
“We all had ajgood cry.” 

Mrs. de Angeli said they were 
at their daughter Nina’s home in 
Ohio when the letter came. She 
wondered who could have known 
her address. Inside was the excit- 
ing news that her book, The Door 
in the Wall, had been chosen as 
the most distinguished American 
contribution to children’s liter- 
ature for the year 1949. 

Margaret Lesser, her editor 
at Doubleday, telephoned to 
Mrs. de Angeli almost immedi- 
ately to warn her that the news 
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must be kept in strict secrecy 
until the award was presented. 
Mrs. de Angeli was on her way 
to a meeting of librarians in 
Chicago. There many people ap- 
proached her and asked if she 
had heard anything about the 
Newbery award. She had one 
stock answer that she always gave: 
“Oh, is it time for the Newbery 
medal again?” 

Later she went to New York 
for the presentation, which took 
place in the office of Frederic 
Melcher, donor of the award. 
Mr. Melcher also presented to 
Leo Politi the Caldecott medal 
for the most distin- 
guished American pic- 
ture book for children 
for the year 1949. 

During lunch Mrs. de 
Angeli told us of her 
love for children and 
of a little girl who often 
wrote to her and start- 
ed the letters with “I 
love you.” Later a 
friend came with two 
little boys, one six and 
the other three. We 
could well understand 


what Mrs. de Angeli 
meant as we watched 


her. Chris, the older, 

who has a natural flair 

for drawing, wanted some paper. 
Soon he brought his picture of a 
duck and dog to Mrs. de Angeli, 
and it was just as though none of 
the rest of us were there as she 
and Chris discussed his drawings. 

John de Angeli told us that as 
a girl Marguerite was a contralto 
in a church choir and had the 
opportunity for an operatic ca- 
reer. She refused this offer and 
married in 1910. With no other 
instruction than tutoring by a 
neighbor, Mrs. de Angeli began 
to practice drawing and soon be- 
came well known as a children’s 
illustrator, 

It was not until 1934 that she 
decided she wanted to write, and 
a friend suggested that she go to 
see Margaret Lesser, who was then 
a new editor at Doubleday. This 
began a friendly relationship be- 
tween publisher and author that 
is still very much in evidence. 


Mrs. de Angeli and some young admirers 


Here are Mrs. de Angeli and Leo Politi with Mr. Frederic G. 
nor of the Newbery and Caldecott awards, which they received in 1950. 


Mrs. de Angeli’s first books. the 
“Ted and Nina” Stories, were 
about her own children. Then, 
while living in Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania, she decided she wished 
to do a book about the Amish 
people of Lancaste County. A 
doctor took her on his calls as he 
went to visit Amish families. Fi- 
nally, she gained entrance into 
one of their homes by explaining 
that she wanted to do a book 
about them that she was sure they 
would like. That is the shibbo- 
leth by which Mrs. de Angeli has 
done all her writing about minor- 
ity and foreign-born groups. 


Children who read Henner’s 
Lydia or Yonie Wondernose no 
longer stare at these plain people 
with curiosity, but view them in a 
friendly manner as people with a 
real reason for their differences. 

In Thee, Hannah! a little girl 
struggles to learn the meaning 
of the plain grey bonnet she 
weers, and finally she experiences 
the “inner light” that makes her 
bonnet feel lighter and beauti- 
ful. Both Thee, Hannah! and 
Skippack School are stories of the 
early Quakers, and Mrs. de Angeli 
searched in various Quaker Meet- 
ing houses for authentic furniture 
and old records. 

Only when her husband told us 
did we learn of Mrs. de Angeli’s 
appearances on television, and of 
schools that have dramatized her 
books. Lapeer, Michigan, where 
she was born, had a “de Angeli 
day” and this fall (See next page 


Melcher, do- 


These classroom favorites make wonderful 


NEW for 
school-age children 


In this one beautiful new vol- 
ume, are 19 world-famed stories 
that have delighted generations 
of children . . . the finest works 
of authors who set the stand- 

ards for good literary taste, 
An especially appropriate gift 
for a teacher to choose, the 
Better Homes & Gardens Second 
Story Book will bring hours of 
pleasure and years of lasting 
benefit to some child you love. 
You'll be so proud of the 
selections from this world’s great 
literature for ages 6 to 12, the 
colorful illustrations from fa- 
mous editions, the quality of the 
book itself. Order for your 
classroom and your young 
friends at the special teacher's 

price. 2. 
Retoll, $2.95 


19 world-famed stories 


The Pied Piper of The White Cat 

Hamelin Mme. La Comtesse 
R t Browning Aulnoy 

vo Are Old, Father The Gnat and the Bull 
illiam : 
(f Alice in Wonder 
land) Lewis Carroll 

The Trial of the Bow The Story © 
(from The Adventures of Sir Thomas Mal 
Odysseus) Padriac Colum Perseus and 

The Apple of Content- Charles Kingsley 

ment ; The Reformed Pirate 
Howard Pyle Frank Stockton 


How Boots Befooled the 


ing 
Howard Pyle esop 


Book Dept. Better Homes & Gardens 
311 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, Ta. 


for free ten-day inspection, the 
& Cardens Second Story Book 


Please send m 


Better Home 


for children 2 Story Book for children 
30 8 ree price $2.95. 1 understand that 
I can heep hook at the special teachers’ 
price of $2 Offer good only in US) 


The Lion, Jupiter and the 
Elephant 


f King Arthur 


the Gorgon 


Lobo, the King of 
Currumpaw 

Ernest Thompson Seton 
The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin 

William Cowper 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

Rudyard Kipling 
The North Wind and the 
Sun 
The Gnat and the Lion 
The Kingdom of the Lion 

Asied 


La Befana 
(an Italian Christmas 
Story) 


Preferred for 
younger children 


Fifty wonderful stories you 
loved when you were very 
young are collected for children 
from 3 to 8 in the Better Homes 
& Gardens Story Book... 
stories like Peter Pan, the Little 
Red Hen, Brer Rabbit, Little 
Black Sambo, Old Mother Hub- 

bard, and other masterpieces. 
Where else could you find so 
many world-famed authors, 
noted illustrators, beloved char- 
acters? Or such a happy com- 
bination of stories and poems 
that bring pure joy to children, 
yet represent literature that you, 

as an educator, can approve? 
Another outstanding book — 
in value and in quality of its 
selections and printing—offered 
at the special price. $2.00 
Retail, $2.95 


++... Place your order now for FREE inspection copies... ... 


Name of Teacher... — 


Name of School. 


Address... 
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LOOK! 


Story and Pictures 
by Zhenya Gay 


\ delightful procession of baby animals 
for tiny readers. ‘Two colors 
Ages 2-5 $2.00 


HAPPY EASTER 


Story and Pictures 
by Kurt Wiese 


A happy combination of rabbits, hens, 
Easter eges and a surprise ending 


Ages 3-6 =$1.50 


BIRTHDAY OF OBASH 


Story and Pictures 
by Audrey Chalmers 


Wonderfully absurd story ol a h ppoe 
potamus’s party with a human family 


Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE GREAT OTHELLO 


Story and Pictures 
by Tony Palazzo 


How a lonely carnival seal finally finds 
friends as well as fame. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ONE MORNING IN MAINE 


Story and Pictures 
by Robert McCloskey 


Clamming, rowing, a first lost tooth 
Iwo small girls by the sea 


tyes 4-8 $2.50 


LOOKING-FOR-SOMETHING 


By Ann Nolan Clark 
Ilustrated by Leo Politi 


Prize Winner, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival. A litth 
stray burro in Ecuador. Beautiful color 

Ages 4-8 $2.50 


BEASTS AND NONSENSE 


Verses and Pictures 
by Marie Hall Ets 


Zoo animals—-gay nonsense verses ; 
ridiculous scribbly pictures 


Ages 5-10 $2 


MARKET DAY FOR TI ANDRE 


By Maia Rodman 
Ilustrated by Wilson Bigaud 


A small boy, lost in the holiday crowds 
in colorful Haiti fees 6-9 $2.00 


SQUIRREL HOTEL 


Written and Illustrated 
by William Pene du Bois 


\ remarkable establish: wnt for squirrel 
families. Intriguing drawines 


Ages 7-11) $2.00 


RONNIE 
By Lester Rowntree 
Illustrated by Don Perceval 


A boy in the rugged California moun- 
tains. Pack trips, nature lore 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE WEE MEN OF 
BALLYWOODEN 

By Arthur Mason 

Illustrated by Robert Lawson 


Enchanting tales and drawings of the 
“wee folk” of Ireland. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


GREAT LAKES SAILOR 
Written and Illustrated 
by Jane Rietveld 


Cabin boy on a lake schooner in 1844. 
Rivalry with new paddle wheelers. 
Ages 8-12 $2.00 


TWENTY AND TEN 
By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illus, by William Pene du Bois 


Twenty French school children hide ten 
young refugees from the Nazis 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


RED SAILS TO CAPRI 
By Ann Weil 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 


Excitement in an Italian fishing village 
with a mysterious Blue Grotto 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 


BILL BERGSON, 

MASTER DETECTIVE 

By Astrid Lindgren 

Illustrated by Louis 8. Glanzman 


Humor and suspense as a gang of chil- 
dren play detective in Sweden 
Ages 9-12 $2.00 


LOST DOG JERRY 
By Tom Robinson 
Illustrated by Morgan Dennis 


\ Saint Bernard finds his way home 
from Kansas to Massachusetts! 


Ages 9-13 $2.50 


BASKETBALL COMES 
TO LONESOME POINT 
By James S. Ayars 
Illustrated by Bob Cypher 


High school boys start a basketball team 
in a smail midwest town 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 


SECRET OF THE ANDES 
By Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated by Jean Charlot 


A modern Inca boy in Peru trains in the 
traditions of his people 
Ages 9-13 $2.50 


UP A CROOKED RIVER 
By May McNeer 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 


Four children in a river boat marooned 
on a lake in Florida. Funny. 


Ages 10-13 $2.50 
FAMILY GRANDSTAND 
By Carol Ryrie Brink 
Illus, by Jean McDonald Porter 


Football and fun with a lively family in 
a university town Ages 10-13 $2.50 


TROVE 
\E SUN 


-rishvin 
Feodor Rojankousky 


nimals, and children in a wild 
swamp. Glowing color. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


LUDINGTON’S RIDE 


B. rick Berry 
lil. trated by Herbert Best 
’ Colony in 1777, True story of 
geous girl “Paul Revere.” 
Ages 10-14 $2.50 


FELICITY FINDS A WAY 


By Eleanore M. Jewett 
Illustrated by Robert Hallock 

\ girl in New York and the Bahamas, 
ust after the American Revolution. 


Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE MYSTERY OF 
BURNT HILL 


By Keith Robertson 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
Antiques, old books, and two boys on 


vacation in a most unusual mystery 


Ages 11-15 $2.50 


THE PORT OF 
MISSING MEN 


By Rene Prud’hommeaux 
Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
Teenagers turn detective. Strange boats 
and a fire-ruined house. 


Ages 11-15 $2 50 


DREAM GOLD 


By David Severn 
Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 


Smugglers, pirates, ghosts—a weird sea- 
drenched house in Cornwall. 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 


THE GLOB 


By John O'Reilly 

Illus, by Walt “Pogo” Kelly 

\ short, humorous fable of man’s evo- 
lution. For adults and children ages 8 
and up. $1.50 


THE SOUTH SEA SHILLING 


By Eric Swenson 
Illus. by Charles M. Daugherty 


Captain James Cook and his thrilling 
voyages to the Pacific. Ages 12-16 $3.50 


ALL DOWN THE VALLEY 


Written and Illustrated 

by Henry Billings 

The Tennessee River Valley from 1779 
to 1952, how the TVA was built, and 
what it did for the Valley and _ its 
people. Ages 12-18 $3.50 


Send for 100 page free illustrated catalogue—includes graded list and subject index 
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the de Angelis are going to the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, to attend a dramatization 
of The Door in the Wall. 

Mrs. de Angeli was more in- 
clined to talk about her family— 
she mentioned John’s talent as a 
violinist and talked of her young- 
est son, who works for Interna- 
tional News Service. She spoke 
about a play at a near-by sum- 
mer theater and explained that 
the leading actress resembled her 
daughter. 

The Toms River area seemed 
so lovely to us that we inquired 
about a place to stay over the 
week end. Immediately Mrs. de 
Angeli said that they were going 
to Philadelphia and insisted that 
we stay at their home. Our argu- 
ments were weak and it took lit- 
tle persuasion to assure us that 
we were welcome. A_ half-hour 
later we stood at the de Angelis” 
doorway and waved them out of 
the driveway. Then we sat on 
their terrace and read some 
de Angeli books—I reread Bright 
{pril, the story of a little colored 
girl and the problems she faced 
in a world dominated by white 
people. Its a wonderful story, 
one that colored children like as 
well as their white friends. 

Mrs. de Angeli had told us that 
she thought you had to live in a 
house to feel the real character- 
istics of the people. That was 
what happened to us. The next 
morning we began to pore over a 
huge scrapbook of clippings and 
letters that Miss Lesser had pre- 
sented to Mrs. de Angeli at the 
time of her Newbery award. 
Many of the letters had come fol- 
lowing a trip to the west coast and 
they contained phrases descrip- 
tive of people's reactions to her 
warm sincere personality. “The 
people fluttered around her like 
birds.” or “the meeting was at an 
odd hour in an _ out-of-the-way 
place but the room was crowded.” 

There were many pictures of 
Mrs. de Angeli and letters from 
children—-one having carefully 
pressed flowers attached. News- 
paper reviews, press releases, and 
clippings galore were included 
hut as we read, we began to feel 
a little smug, for we decided the 
writers didn't know a bit more 
about the de Angelis than we, 
who were having the joy of liv- 
ing right in their own home. 

All too soon came the next day 
and time to leave. Regretfully 
we shut the door of the de Angeli 
cottage, backed our car from the 
driveway. and headed toward 
Philadelphia. But we brought 
away with us the pleasantest 
memories of a visit which we are 
now sharing with you. E.F.N. 
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“My Ceacher 
Read to Me”’ 


JULIA L. 


SAUER 


Head, Department of Work with Children, 


Rochester Public Library, Rochester, New York 


This well-known librarian and author has a keen sense 


of responsibility for children’s literary welfare. You 
may not entirely agree with her but her points are 


certainly worth considering. 


William Faulkner ac- 
cepted the Nobel award he 
said, in part, that “the old verities 
and truths of the heart” are the 
source material for all good writ- 
ing. Surely these are as essential 
in books for children as in those 
for adults. There is nothing in- 
trinsically adult about “love and 
honor and pity and pride and 
compassion and sacrifice.” These 
are such stuff as character is 
made of, and the seeds of char- 
acter are planted early: the roots 
that go down deep in childhood 
experiences and impressions yield 
the finest harvest. 

There is no reason why chil- 
dren as they read should not 
have their hearts stirred with 
pity and compassion, learn of 
love and honor, swell with pride. 
and rise, in their dreams at least. 
to heights of heroism and sacri- 
fice. There must always be a 
place on our shelves for books 
with these qualities. 

Even the reading child is still 
a child. He is not yet truly con- 
scious of his wants and if he is 
asked what kind of book he like- 
he must answer in terms of what 
he has already had or heard 
zbout. A girl may tell you shyly 
that she would like a “sad story.” 
She may, of course, merely want 
a good ery: she may also want 
something which only a book like 
{mos Fortune can supply. 

A child is rarely articulate if 
his wants spring from some deep 
need. He does not know what 
he yearns for and if he did he 
would probably not have the vo- 
cabulary with which to express 


From The Light at Tern Rock (\ 


By Julia L. Sauer - 


- 


it. The more commonplace his | 
wants, the easier it is for him to | 


be specific, as in the ease of one 
small boy who had asked for a 
funny book. After he had re- 
jected everything offered him the 
librarian finally asked in desper- 


ation, “Tell me, what do you 
think is funny?” and he replied 
promptly, clown with 


pants on fire” His answer was 
unquestionably revealing but it 
indicated no burning need for 
more books about clowns in sim- 
ilar situations. 

It is now common practice to 
question children as to what they 
want in the books they read, what 
they like, or what appeals. There 
are panels of “experts.” groups of 
child reviewers, awards for the 
most popular juvenile books. In 
a library, informal and casual 
questioning is the oldest and saf- 
est technique in helping a child. 
When you discover to what he 
has responded, you have a clue to 
work on. But no worthy chil- 
dren’s librarian is ever content to 
put into a young patron’s hands a 
hook merely as good as one he has 
liked. If he has enjoved a trivial 
steppingstone book she tries to 
find something with similar con- 
tent and quality but with a shade 
more depth and purpose. 

The children’s panels and all 


other techniques now so much in | 


the book news serve some very 
real purposes. They cause chil- 
dren to think and (See next page) 


COLLIER’S 


Ideal for Use In Every Classroom 


Young Folk Shelf of Books 


10 Attractive and Durably Bound Volumes 
Stories by 260 Famous Authors — 


Fully Indexed— 
To Schools & Libraries $48.00 


themselves. 


They will quickly become the most popular set in your classroom, 


Here Is What Some Librarians Say: 


“If a well-edited set is needed in the home, school or public library, this one is 


recommended.” 
Library Journal 


tion to the best literature for children from six to fifteen.” 
Bulletin - Canadian Library Associates 


Imagine having at your fingertips a collection of 611 stories and poems 
to add constant freshness to your story-telling hour! The stories were 
| selected from among the best in juvenile literature by two outstanding 
children’s librarians who observed which books the children like 


COLLIER’S New Junior Classics were compiled to assist in developing a 
lifelong appreciation for good reading. These books will be found in 
hundreds of elementary libraries and classrooms across the country. 


“The set is well bound in fabrikoid, each volume in a different color. very pleasing 
to the eye. On an excellent grade of non-glare paper, the type used is large and 
clear and the illustrations well placed ... the set will provide a splendid introduc- 


COLLIER’S will gladly send this set on an Exemination Basis to 
any school or library—no obligation of course, or for booklet 
and reviews please write—Library Division, P. F. COLLIER & 


SON, 640 5th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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AND PETE 


Story and Pictures by 
CLARE TURLAY 
NEWBERRY 


Millie, the mother cat, hides her 
kittens all over the house to protect 
them from a very little girl, in this 
delightful new picture book, Ages 
3-6. $2.00 


A HOLE IS TO DIG 


By RUTH KRAUSS 
A wonderful book of first defini 
children’s own 
meanings for words. Illustrated by 
MAURICE SENDAK. Ages 3-7. 
$1.50 


THE STORM BOOK 
By CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW 
A magnificent book about a storm, 
from the first rumble of thunder to 


tions, inspired by 


the rainbow arching across the 
world. Illustrated in full color by 


MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE LOVELY 
SUMMER 


Story and Pictures by MARC SIMONT 
The tale of two rabbits, optimistic 
Gladys and pessimistic Jerome, and 
some city people who try to start a 
vegetable garden in the country. 

$2.00 


CHARLOTTE'S WEB 

By E. B. WHITE 

The story of one magic year in the 

country, when a little girl loved a 

little pig, and a wise spider offered 

friendship to them both. Illustrated 

by GARTH WILLIAMS. Ages 6 

up. $2.50 
A? all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 


to become articulate and they 
afford an opportunity for self- 
expression. 

But there is a growing tendency 
to attach fantastic importance to 
children’s opinions; to let them 
become a dominant factor in the 
book selection and book buying 
of some libraries, both school and 
public: and even to influence 
publishers and the authors be- 
hind them. 

There is nothing in the world 
more difficult for an adult than to 
listen to a child’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of a mediocre book 
and treat his opinions seriously. 
but at the same time make it 
quite clear that he does not agree 
and why. It takes experience, a 
knowledge and appreciation of 
children’s literature, and a mili- 
tant sense of values for a teacher 
or librarian to draw children out 
in a way that will reveal their 
true tastes, 

Children must be listened to 
and their ideas respected, but we 
are leaning over backward in our 
listening if we allow ourselves to 
be guided by them against our 
better judgment. Do we believe 
in our hearts that some of these 
youngsters who see cheap movies, 
read comics, and indiscriminately 
watch television programs, really 
know better than we do what a 
good book is? Is it praiseworthy 
humility when we mark some 
title that has stood up over the 
years “Not to be duplicated” be- 
cause the children no longer read 
it? Or is it a kind of defeatism 
and weariness? Do we, possibly. 
owe a special effort both to the 
hook and to the children to give 
them some insight into the worth 
of that piece of literature? 

When some psychologist is 
quoted as favoring the comics, 
finding in them the outlet of the 
modern child's needs, and so on, 
and so on, it is very tempting to 
stop fighting. Again, is it humil- 
ity or spiritual cowardice that 
persuades us that he is right and 
we are wrong? After all, some of 
us have read the comics—one aft- 
er another from cover to cover. 
By direct contact our vocabulary 
has been personally enriched so 
that now we know a “lush” as 
well as a “heist,” a “snatch,” a 
“flame stool.” We, too, can spell 
with Bugs Bunny such words as 
cawwots, stolded, piskals. Are we 
any the better for it? This is the 
literature that hundreds of chil- 
dren are reading. Do we need to 
agree when we are tolil that the 
children like it, and that conse- 
quently it must serve a need in 
the development of the modern 
child? 

To what is all this leading? To 
just one thought. There are hun- 
dreds of good books on library 
shelves; some are as new as yes- 
terday and some have stood the 
test of vears. Each one is indi- 
vidual. Their authors were not 
listening for young reviewers to 
voice their demands; they were 
not studying “trends.” They were 
fur too busy thinking out what 
they had to give, wondering if it 
Was strong enough, good enough, 
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to meet the test. They were not 
trying to reach masses of chil- 
dren. In faet, some of them had 
only one child in mind, or two 
like Lewis Carroll, or Kenneth 
Grahame, or Hugh Lofting. Each 
“vave of his heart’s best for he 
wave to a child.” Even so, neither 
tlice nor The Wind in the Wil- 
lows nor Dr. Dolittle has done too 
badly with children in general. 
It is hooks of sueh quality that 
we want children to know. 

Teacher and librarian working 
together make a magnificent team 
to this end. If the parent can be 
drawn in, too, the combination is 
invincible. No teacher should 
hesitate to ask the librarian to 
suggest superior books that she 
could use with her class, and it is 
the wise librarian who will know 
when to suggest Gozo’s Wonder- 
ful Kite, The Tangled Web, The 
Secret of the Andes. 

In my city there is a fifth-grade 
teacher who is an ex-policeman. 
His pupils are regular library 
borrowers and he always takes 
two or three books “for himself.” 
It ix those books, which he talks 
about and reads aloud from, that 
achieve the very highest popular- 
ity in his class. He didn’t acquire 
his appreciation of literature by 
reading the Police Gazette,. but 
he did get to know delinquent 
children in bis former work. and 
he now is using books construe- 
tively and positively. 

Did you ever have a teacher 
who read to you? Can you re- 
member the litth jump your 
heart gave when, about fifteen 
minutes before closing time, she 
picked up the book on her desk 
and began to read? -She had 
stopped yesterday when the bell 
rang. And today when it rang 
you knew the same little moan 
of disappointment would breathe 
over the room. 

But that book! You had never 
heard of it until your teacher 
brought it to school. And when 
she finished it you didn’t diseuss 
it. You knew and your teacher 
knew that the author had said all 
there was to be said. But your 
teacher had known that book. 
She knew that in it there was 
everything you needed to grow 
on “love and honor and _ pity 
and pride and compassion and 
sacrifice.” And she must have 
known you, too. She had faith 
-im yon, and believed that the best 
Was none too good for you. 


cribner 
Books for 
Young People 


Freely translated from 
Charles Perrault 
— Delightfully retold in 
q text and sparkling 
teolor pictures by 
Marcia Brown. Ages 
5-9. $2.00 


DANNY BOY 


The Picture Pony 

By Alice E. Goudey. A carnival 
pony becomes a photographer's 
pet and then returns to challenge 
his successer in the carnival. Ilus- 
trated in 2 colors throughout by 
Paul Brown. Ages 5-8. $2.00 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF FREEDOM 


Book I—From Early Egypt 
to the Fall of Rome 

By Genevieve Foster. A beautiful 
presentation in pictures, maps, 
and text of man’s great adven- 
tures in freedom — from the cave 
days to the Fall of Rome. Two 
color illustrations by the author 
Ages: 9 and over $2.75 


THE BEARS ON 
HEMLOCK 
MOUNTAIN 


By Alice Dalgliesh. Jonathan 
tries to convince himself that the 
bears on Hemlock Mountain don't 
exist. “Full of suspense and humor 

helps the young listener share 
the inner feelings of a boy just 
like himself.”"—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une Book Review. Ages 5-8. $2.00 


THE 
WONDERFUL EGG 


Told in captions and photographs 
by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. War- 
ren and Andy visit a chicken 
ranch — and learn all about eggs 
and poultry raising, from egg- 
laying and hatching to the value 
of eggs as food. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


Three Easy-To-Read Stories 
By Marion Renick In The 
“Very Young” Sports Series 
JIMMY'S OWN BASKETBALL 
illustrated by Pru Herrick 
PETE'S HOME RUN 
illustrated by Pru Herrick 


NICKY'S FOOTBALL TEAM 
illustrated by Marian Honigman 


Ages 6-9 2.00 each 
At all bookstores 
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Boys and girls will laugh 


and learn with these 
LIPPINCOTT books 
The Magic Currant Bun 

By JOHN SYMONDS. 
Illustrated by Andre 
picture-story about 
the adventures of a 
mischievous small 
- boy in Paris. Won- 

derful for reading aloud! Ages 6-10. 
$2.00 
Adventures. and illustrated by 
HUGH LOFTING. He's back again with 
new tales of the Dog’s Club, the Circus 
and the Zoo. The last volume of a be- 
loved series. Ages 8-12. $3.00 
Barn. sy HELEN FULLER ORTON. Iilus- 
trated by ROBERT DOREMUS. A deserted 
barn becomes the scene of a puzzling 
search and, at last, a particularly happy 
solution. Mrs. Orton's eleventh mys- 


Francois. A sparkling 
Doctor Dolittle’s Puddleby 
Mystery in the Old Red 
tery. Ages 7-11. 1.75 


~ 
Folk Rhymes 
Collected by RAY WOOD. Cartoons by ED 
HARGIS. This wonderful new collection 
contains folk rhymes, jingles and bal- 
lads that are part of every American 
child’s heritage. Ages 3-10. $2.50 


Treasure in the Covered 


Wagon. By VERA M. GRAHAM. Iilus- 


trated by HOWARD SIMON. A particu- 
larly delightful tale of the Oregon 
Trail in 1845, based on the diary of a 
little girl pioneer. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Taunderbird Pass. By ADRIENNE 
JONES. Skiing in the Sierras, escaping 
an avalanche and an unexpected battle 
By JANE TOMP- 
KINS. Illustrated by 
KURT WIESE. The 
animal books. Ages 
8-12. $2.25 
The Roundabout America 
Series. written and illustrated by LOIS 
We Live in the South 
Ages 7-9, each $2.00 
Ladycake Farm. By MABEL LEIGH 
HUNT. Illustrated by CLOTILDE EMBREE 
people and Negroes . . . enlarges one’s 
understanding . . . a happy story.”— 
N.Y. Times Book Review. Ages 8-12. 
$2.25 
exciting stories of railroad adventure 
which correlate beautifully with trans- 
portation studies. Ages 10-15. $2.50 
At all bookstores 


make an adventure of Jonathan's stay 
at a mountain pack station. Ages 10-14. 
$2.50 
latest addition to 
this fine series of 

LENSKI 

Peanuts for Billy Ben 
FUNK. “A story which explains the im- 
portance of friendship between white 
Clear the Track. By LOUIS WOLFE. 
Ilustrated by CHARLES GEER. 18 true and 
Philadelphia New York 


HE members of our library 

committee and each member 
of the school faculty have demon- 
strated, not only throughout Na- 
tional Book Week but all during 
the school year, that appreciation 
of good literature and enjoyment 
of good literature go hand in 
hand; as appreciation increases. 
so does enjoyment. They are fully 
aware that a child’s taste for good 
literature will not grow unless 
it is deliberately stimulated and 
guided. National Book Week 
furnishes a splendid opportunity 
to create and select content that 
is of immediate interest to chil- 
dren, and thus to stimulate and 
guide them in developing an ap- 
preciation of good literature. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, library chairmen for the 
various groups selected. 
Each chairman guided her respec- 
tive grade teachers in the selec- 
tion of new books for the library. 
After a carefully planned, con- 
certed effort on the part of every 
teacher to stress Book Week, the 
Book Carnival evolved. Some of 
the most satisfactory grade dis- 
plays are described below. 

First Grades— 

An exhibit entitled “Make 
Friends with Mother Goose” em- 
phasized the fact that small chil- 
dren live in a world of fancy. 
Mother Goose rhymes fit this 
scheme of make-believe for them 
and help them in their efforts to 
get acquainted with the myste- 
rious world in which they live. 

In keeping with these ideas, 
interest was centered on nine 
rhymes that were favorites of the 
majority of the children: “There 
Was an Old Woman,” “Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin-Eater,” “Little 
Boy Blue,” “Little Bopeep,” “Lit- 
tle Miss Muffett,” “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary,” “The Cat and 
the Fiddle,” “Humpty Dumpty,” 
and “Three Wise Men ef Goth- 


am.” A sand-table arrangement 


interpreted these rhymes in a 
very unusual way. The art mate- 
rials used included clay, crepe 
paper, autumn leaves, parts of 
branches, and construction paper. 


A Report of a 
Book Carnival by 
Dorothy A, Palmer 


Teacher-Librarian, 
Booker T. Washington School, 
Newport News, Virginia 


Fourth and Fifth Grades— 

A miniature library with minia- 
ture readers called the observer's 
attention to the statement: “Our 
library is a chest of knowledge; 
use it often.” Also displayed were 
the many books that fifth-graders 
had enjoyed during the year. A 
colorful drawing of well-stocked 
library shelves formed the back- 
ground for this arrangement. 
Sixth and Seventh Grades— 

There was such a demand for 
books about dogs in these grades 
that the members of the art de- 
partment, with the assistance of 
the librarian, created the “Na- 
tional Dog Show.” The plan called 
for a grandstand, spectators, dog- 
show officials, the thoroughbreds, 
and a fence in the background. 
The book jackets, of course, ad- 
vertised books about dogs. 

“The Horse Race” was the 
prominent feature around the en- 
trance to the school library. The 
horses included Smoky, Scorpion, 
Black Beauty, The Magic Horse, 
The Black Stallion, Sierra Sally. 
Mustang, and Blaze. 

Another library feature includ- 
ed book jackets advertising books 
which have received the Newbery 
award for best contributions to 
children’s literature. 

On all the school landings dis- 
plays were used which would help 
pupils to develop a deeper appre- 
ciation for various kinds of books. 
The north landing stressed books 
about peoples of other lands, em- 
phasizing the need for a united 
world. The books exhibited were 
about the sixty member nations 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. The south landing empha- 
sized the importance of reading 
the fairy tales of other nations; 
the east landing stressed books 
about people one should know. 

Throughout the school, the pu- 
pils were interested in National 
Book \\ eek. Activities included 
discus-ion of how (See next page 
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Dutton Books That 
Make Teaching a 
Pleasure and 
learning Fun 


1We Are 
A Family 


Written and fliustrated by 

INEZ HOGAN 

Five delightful stories about ani- 
mals and their families — the 
home life of the beaver, monkey, 
eagle, polar bear and mouse. An 
informative book which contains 
some of Miss Hogan's best ani- 
mal pictures. Ages 4-7 $2.75 


2Children of the 
Great Smoky 
Mountains 


By MAY JUSTUS 

Illustrated by Robert Henneberger 
The life, pranks and pleasures of 
the children of the Big Smokies— 
told in 15 entertaining stories. 
Authentic folk songs are in- 
cluded. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


3Twins of Old 
Flatbush 


By MAUD ESTHER DILLIARD 
lIlustrated by Albert Orbaan 

The historically accurate story of 
a sturdy Dutch family, with 
charming twins, who lived in 
Flatbush in 1652. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


4Manty, the 
Mantis 


Text and photographs by 
CAPTAIN BURR W. LEYSON 
The amazing life span of a pray- 
ing mantis completely and accu- 
rately described in simple, lucid 
text and strikingly illustrated 
with unusual photographs. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


5 The Crusade 
and the Cup 


By ELIZABETH BLEECKER MEIGS 
Ilustrated by Edward and Stephani 
Godwin 
An extraordinarily lovely miracle 
story of twin brothers who seek 
the Holy Grail in the Crusade of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted. 

Ages 11-14 $2.50 


6Meph, the 
Pet Skunk 


By JOHN AND JEAN GEORGE 
Illustrated by Jean George 
How a boy and his pet skunk live 
together and solve the problems 
of growing up on a farm. 
Ages 13-16 $2.75 
T £.P. DUTTON & CO., Inc." 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
Oatebreting 100 Years of Publiening 
Please send me the books whose 
numbers I have encircled: 
I enclose check or money order 


1 Send C.O.D. 


Name 
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DISTINGUISHED 
JUVENILES FROM 


The Picture Story 
of 
“= The Picture Story 
of Sweden 
From The Picture Picture Story 
Story of Denmark of Norway 


By HESTER O'NEILL. Iilustrated in color 
by URSULA KOERING Iwo new titles 
nd the popular Norway" story give a 
lively and fascinating introduction to the 
Scandinavian countries Each $2.50 


The Wonderful 
of Ting Ling 


I VERNON BOWEN. Illustrated by 
KURI WIESI The gay, infectious fa 

it merry-hearted jugglers assistar 
neient China $2.0 


The Tiger 


vagheer! 
All Ready Winter 


B LEONE ADELSON. I 
KATHLEEN ELGIN h 


child wh winter 


uppens 


Su le, poetic prose and del htful 
$. 


rawings 


Betty White's Teen-Age 
Dance Book 


Lindy, Rumba, Fox Trot, Polka, Charlestor 


many others tmiacie for your 

First Love 

hy MINA LEWITON, 

VIDED 


1 DI 
COLR 


AGE. A 
rs, u rstandingly, pomwnar &, 
snd entertaininaly told $2.75 
“The Shepherd of the Ocean 
1 pl Sir Walter Raleigh 
CHARLES NORMAN, Illustrated 
BRUNG) FROSI Explorer, sailor, wat 
Queen's f tur 
ithor of THE 
PLAYMAKER Ol AVON 


John and the Chess Men 
Ry HELEN WEISSENSTEIN,. / 
KURT WERTH. How John learned about 
th fascinat Re ( { 
itroniuct n o 


Nature Was First! | 
By WALTER C. FABELL. TJilustrated by | 
PLAVIA GAG How a bis |} 
in ms t piant ca 
‘ \ is ct 
n of wide age-range The Horn Book 
Magaz: $2.00 | 
Sunrise Island 
4 Stor i the Northwest Indians Belove 
ef he White Men 
Write iJ CHARLOTTE 
BAKER. Exciting, easy-readis ntel 
" lustrated a ‘ 
eat “N. Herald-Tribune $2.75 


Home-Made Zoo 


By SYLVIA 8S, GREENBERG end EDITH L. 
RASKIN \ fine prehensis | 


3 EXCITING SPORTS STORIES 
Bob White: Bonus Player 
Bob White: Farm Club Player 


iy ARTHUR MANN. Each $2.50 
Money Pitcher 
By A. R. THURMAN, $2.50 


All Books Cloth Bound 


DAVID McKAY CO., INC. 
225 


Pork Ave., New York 17, MN. Y. | 
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to care for books. 
how to use the li- 
brary, books you 
should know, and 
how the books are 
classified. 
Guessing various 
characters rid- 
dles contributed to 
the fun created by 


reading. The fol- 
esse lowing are some 
examples. 
1. Pm a fat little Indian girl. 


My playmate’s name is Dotsay. 
We went on many adventures. | 
like best the one about the hun- 
ery dog. Who aml? (Nahwee) 
2. L climbed high into the sky. 
| found a house full of treasures. 
\ large man owned them. | out- 
witted him and ran home with 
of them. One day I killed 
the big man. Then Mother and I 
were rich. Who am I? (Jack 
and the Beanstalk) 
I was a poor boy. I worked 
hard for a mean cook. I sent my 
pet on a ship to a faraway land. 


She brought back much money 
for me. | became mayor of a 
great city. Who am I? (Dick 


Whittington) 
Charts were made to show that 
books are our friends. 
l. Friends give us fun. 
Books give us fun. 

2. Friends take us on trips. 
Books take us on trips. 

3. Friends help us make more 
friends. 
Books help us make friends. 

Poetry corners appeared after 
the pupils of the = sixth- and 
seventh-grade English classes had 
read and enjoyed good poetry. 
Original poems were posted on 
bulletin boards. In the upper- 
grade classes, the National Edu- 
cation Week slogan was correlated 
with the idea that “A good citizen 
reads literature.” the 
art classes, original posters were 
drawn. Dramatizations also de- 
veloped from the pupils’ desire 
to illustrate books which they had 
read, 

In some rooms the children 
wanted to develop their own sto- 
ries. In such instances, the spell- 
ing and language periods were 
combined. Examples of these 
(from a fifth-grade class) follow. 

“I like to go to our library. 
Our library has different kinds 
of books. The class went to the 
library on Friday. We selected 


Loot 


diffe: types of books to read. 
The of the book I have is 
Farn City. The authors are 
Lues prague and Margaret 
Bros Che book was published 
by | tank Street School, New 
Yor 

ies - to select books from our 
libs to read. I have read 
alx lilda Peter and Aunt Jane 
at 8. Hill. I like to read books 
fro we library.” 


en we go to our library, we 
she | be very quiet. We go 
to the library on Fridays to get 
hooks. The name of my book | 
am reading now is Little Wind. 
It was written by Dorothy Lothrop 
Brown. 

“In our library, there are differ- 
ent kinds of books. When I went 
to the library Friday, I selected a 
hook called Our Country. Every 
Friday we go to the library. You 
should be quiet in there because 
here are others selecting hooks 
to read, too.” 

“When we go to our library we 
should be quiet. We should get 
the books we want. let Miss 
Palmer stamp them for us, and 
walk quietly out to our room. | 


always select the subject “Dane- 
ing because I like to dance. 


Sometimes I get a Negro book, 
but | am always very quiet.” 

During the week, all of the 
classes in the school made a tour 
of the building where the book 
jackets and the displays were ar- 
ranged. The pupils were so jubi- 
lant and so excited about books 
after such a trip that the class- 
teachers allowed many to 
come to the library before their 
regular periods. Finally, upper- 
grade groups visited Hampton In- 
stitute and Phenix School librar- 
ies. On their return to our school. 
they showed a renewed or awak- 
ened interest in books. 

Without the united efforts of all 
the teachers such a successful ob- 
servance of National Book Week 
would not have unfolded in our 
At Booker T. Washington 
Elementary School we believe 
that “In union there is strength.” 
What a help it is to the teachers 
and what a satisfaction to the 
children when primary and ele- 
mentary pupils begin making use 
of good books to learn new things, 
to read new types of books, to sat- 
isfy a variety of dormant inter- 
and to satisfy their thirst for 
enduring book friendships! 


room 


school. 


ests, 


10 Books Gd Choose from the . Past 5 Years 


Anne Thaxter Eaton 
Lecturer and Reviewer of Children's Books 


Blueberries for Sal, Robert McCloskey 
Daughter of the Meuntains, Louise Rankin 
Dick Whittington and His Cat, Marcia Brown (Scribner) 
An Inheritance of Poetry, Adshead and Duff (Houghton) 
Little Houses Far Away, Pamela Bianco 
Looking-for-Something, Ann Clark 

The Marble Fountain, Valenti Angelo ; 
Miss Pickerel Goes to Mars, Ellen MacGregor (M 
My Father's Dragon, Ruth Stiles Gannet! 


The Story of Appleby Capple, Anne Parrish (Harper) 


7) 
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Oxford) 
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For students ...a 


delig ful supplement to 
a famous educational tool 


Cowboy Dan's 
Work-Play Book 


FOR THE 


RAINBOW DICTIONARY 
Illustrated by JOSEPH LOW 
Use of The Rainbow Dictionary 
(World, $3.95), the finest children’s 
dictionary ever published, can now 
be enhanced with this 
supplementary inexpensive 
activity book, featuring 
games, puzzles, etc., for 
youngsters in the lower 
grades. There are 64 , 
pages of pencil word- iC 
and-picture fun inside 
its stiff, full-color cover. 
Ages 4-10. 75c 


Fancy figures and figure 
fancies for older boys and girls 


Fun With 
Mathematics 


written and illustrated by 
JEROME S. MEYER, author of 
The Book of Amazing Facts 


Mathematical surprises, tricks, 
things to do and interesting problems 
to delight and astound all 
youngsters. Here are simple, 
easy-to-understand methods of 
telling the height of a tree or house 
without measuring; amazing magic 
squares that work upside-down, 
backwards and in the mirror; and 
basic introductions to trigonometry, 
logarithms, and even calculus. 

Ages 11-16. $2.75 


At your bookseller 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 


STORIES of JESUS 


By Mabel B. Fenner 
with 12 full-color 
full page illustrations by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


A delightful new life of Jesus 
for children 5 to 10. The 
author has the ability of put- 
ting important events into 
simple language. Excellent 
for prizes, awards, class or 
home use. Bound in heavy 
Kromekote cover. 32 pages. 
50 cents each. 
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Books 


from 
LONGMANS 


BENBOW 


AND THE ANGELS 
By MARGARET J. BAKER 


Decorations by Dorothy Lake Gregory. 
When young Benbow joins the four An- 
gels (really flesh-and-blood orphans) liv- 
ing at the rectory, you have an exciting 
new adventure by the author of A Castle 
and Sixpence, 212 pages. Ages 10-14. 5 

x 8%. $2.50 


A MONTH 


OF CHRISTMASES 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON 
Illustrated by Henrietta J. Moon. The au 
thor of Susan’s Year writes a heart-warm- 
ing story of a magical December, when 
two children visit Texas and discover a 
wealth of Christmas traditions and lore 
of the pioneer past. 144 pages. Ages 
8-12. 542 x BY. $2.50 


ALFRED 


AND THE SAINT 


By PRISCILLA D. WILLIS 
Illustrated by Carl Kidwell. An unusual 
and touching story of hunt meets, steeple- 
chases and how a mute boy saves the life 
of a beloved horse to ride him to victory. 
About 192 pages. Ages 12-16, 5!2 x B's. 

$2.50 


SUN EAGLE 


By GERALDINE WYATT 
Decorations by Carl Kidwell. A white 
boy, captured and raised as an Indian, 
joins Jesse Chisholm on the trail in an 
exciting adventure of the early West, by 
the author of Buffalo Gold. 172 pages. 
Ages 10-14. 542 x 8%. $2.50 


RIM-ROCKED 

By D. MYGATT 
Decorations by Peter Andrews. Plenty of 
excitement and problems face the 3 boys 
who start to run a ranch in Wyoming; but 
through their working partnership each 
boy discovers that the ranch offers a spe 
cial opportunity to him. 215 pages. Ages 


12-16, 542 x 8s. $2.50 


SOUTHPAW FLY HAWK 


By ADDISON RAND 
Decorations by William B. Ricketts. An 
unusually good baseball story about a 
young southpaw who starts to the top 
rather impetuously, and gets his chance at 
the big leagues when he realizes the im- 
portance of team work and character. 183 
pages. Ages 10-14. 542 x 


At all bookstores 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR 
CATALOGUE OF JUNIOR BOOKS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


rh 


Library 
Is in 
the 
Hall 


C. Emerson Homet 


Principal, Columbian Sehool, Hornell, New York 


| ie many years our school had 
no library in fact. there was 
no room available for one. The 
three hundred library books that 
we had were kept in the various 
classrooms. Three years ago. one 
of our teachers asked to be al- 
lowed to start a central library. 
She had completed the require- 
ments for a librarian’s certificate 
and wanted the experience of 
starting a librarv. Needless to 
say. we were more than pleased 
and everyone was willing to co- 
operate in the venture in every 
way possible. 
Where? 

Our first problem was where to 
put the library. When the build- 
ing was designed, there had been 
no attempt made to provide room 
for a library. All available space 
was being used. Fortunately. 
there was an unusually large hall 
which contained a number of 
hookshelves. With these as a nu- 
cleus. we built ad:-litional book- 
shelves. bulletin boards. and dis- 
play tables. These were made by 
the school’s buildings and grounds 
department. 


How? 


To start a central library re- 
quired many more books than we 
then possessed. An appeal to pu- 
pils and their parents brought in 
many books, most of which were 
suitable. Funds from the Board 
of Education and a grant from 
our school P.T.A., together with 
an anonymous gift, gave us a good 
start. Today we have nearly 1500 
volumes. In addition to fiction, 
nonfiction, and reference books, 
we subscribe to eighteen maga- 
zines. This list varies from year 
to year, depending on the cireula- 
tion. If a magazine is used ex- 
tensively one year, it is reordered 
for the following year. 


Who? 


We then had the space for our 
library and the necessary books 
and magazines. Our next prob- 
lem was to get our pupils to use 
the library. 

Library instruction is given in 
all grades. The librarian’s regu- 
lar class dismisses at 2:30, and the 
time between 2:30 and 3:30 is 
used for library (See next page 
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NEW Little, Brown Books 
for boys and gitls 


The Happy Place 


Written and illus- 
trated by LUDWIG 
BEMELMANS. De- 
lightful fantasy, 
a little sadness 
and wonderfully 
happy humor — 
these are the qualities that Bem- 
elmans combines skillfully. 
Destined to be a really favorite 
book is this story of Winthrop, 
the mark-down Easter bunny who 
made the world a happy place for 
his friends, the frogs of Central 
Park and the elephant who loved 
to dance. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


Kathleen Visits the Fair 


By F. BEVERLY KELLEY. Photo- 
graphs by GORDON KUSTER. 
“The familiar aspects are all here 
—the animals, the Ferris whee}, 
the cotton candy; the looks and 
the smells ...a bit of true Amer- 
icana repeated in every section 
of the country.”—Elizabeth Yates, 
Christian Science Monitor. Ages 
6-9. $1.75 


The Yellow Cat Mystery 


By ELLERY QUEEN, JR., author of 
The Brown Fox Mystery, etc. 
The young super-sleuth Djuna is 
at his best in this suspense-filled 
story of a couple of boys, a cou- 
ple of criminals, a mysterious 
yellow cat, and some pretty 
Strange doings on the Florida 
coastline. Ages 10-12. $2.50 


Pamela and the Blue Mare 


By ALICE O'CONNELL. Drawings 
by PAUL BROWN. “Most giris 
under twelve would be thrilled to 
have such a life as was Pam's in 
this story. The author's aim was 
that young readers should come 
to a better understanding of what 
goes into the making of a good 
horse... Few if any American 
story books have carried out this 
aim so well.”—Louise S. Bechtel, 
N.Y. Heraid Tribune. 

Ages 10-12. $2.50 


Mickey the Monkey 


By ADELE and CATEAU DeLEEUW. 
Illustrated by ROBERT HEN- 
NEBERGER. A blend of mon- 
key-shines and boy imagination 
that is “gay, unusual and com- 
pletely delightful."—N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Ages7-11. $2.50 


Robin and Company 


By MARJORIE HAYES. Illustrat- 
ed by ADOLPH TREIDLER. 
Lots of fun and exciting adven- 
tures in a new story about the 
boys and girls of Robin on the 
River. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


Far and Few 


Rhymes of the Never Was and 
Always Is 
By DAVID McCORD. Illustrated by 
HENRY B. KANE. Of the sixty- 
odd poems in this happy-hearted 
collection, some bring chuckles, 
others sing with a rhythm that 
pleases even the youngest reader. 
All are fun to hear and say, for 
they reflect a child’s instinctive 
interest in nature 
and his sense of 
sound and color. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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for Young People 
Fall 1952 


THE BOY WHO 
STOLE 
THE ELEPHANT 


By Julilly Kohler. Illus- 
trated in color by Lee 
Ames. Trying to con- 
ceal an elephant is a co- 
lossal feat which creates 
some exciting problems 
for young Gyp. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


All KINDS 
OF CATS 


Edited and with photo- 
graphs by Walter Chan- 
doha. A treasury of fact, 
fiction and legend for all 
cat lovers, with more 
than 100 photographs of 
cats in action and re- 
pose. $3.00 


BILLY HAD A SYSTEM 


Written and illustrated by Marion 
Holland. How Billy solved problems 
by his special system produces some 
wonderful adventures to delight every 
boy from 8 to 12. $2.50 


PETUNIA’S CHRISTMAS 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Roger Duvoisin. Here's that elegant, 
much-loved goose again in a gay new 
Christmas story. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE CHIPMUNK 
THAT WENT TO CHURCH 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Winifred Bromhal!l. Who ever heard 
of a chipmunk that went to church? 
How he got there and what happened 
make this a delightful story for the 
youngest reader. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


THE RETURN OF MOJAVE JOE 


By Dustin C. Scott. Illustrated by 
H. Geer. A stirring, dramatic 
story of wildlife and of Mojave Joe, 
the toughest and wisest of all coyotes. 

$2.50 


Ages 10-14. 

RIP; A GAME PROTECTOR 
By Colonel S. P. Meek. An exciting 
new dog story with an unusual back- 


ground of hunting and game conser- 
vation. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


FREDDY THE PILOT 


By Walter R. Brooks. IWllustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. Freddy, the fabulous pig, 
takes to the air in an unparalleled saga 
of the ozone. 2 $3.00 


Ages 8-12. 
KRISTIE'S BUTTERCUP 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Emma L. Brock. A delightful new 
Minnesota farm story told with all the 
warmth and humor that distinguished 
Here Comes Kristie and Kristie and 


the Colt. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
Three new 
"HOW TO” books for 
7-to-11 year olds 
SCULPTURE 
Clay, Soap and Other Materials. Writ- 


ten and illustrated by Roger Lewis. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


Written and illustrated by Roger Lewis 


MAGIC 
Written by Alexander Van Rensselaer 
Illustrated by John N. Barron 


The kindergarten pupils enjoy 
hearing a story from a library 
book. On one of the landings 
a library table attracts many 
children during free periods. 


instruction and for the first- and 
second-grade pupils to draw out 
hoc k 

Kindergarten pupils have their 
library period at the convenience 
of their teacher. Even kinder- 
garten pupils take home books of 
their own choice. If they select 
their own books, they are much 
more apt to insist that their par- 
ents read them aloud. Teachers 
of kindergarten and the first and 
second = grades have complete 
charge of signing out the books 
that their pupils choose. They of- 
ten offer suggestions and guide 
the choice of books. 

Pupils in grades three to six 
draw books directly without their 
room teacher's being present. 
Before the morning and after- 
noon sessions, books are signed 
out and returned by each pupil. 
The card catalogue is used often 
to find a desired book. 

Many times the question of the 
safety of the books has arisen. 
Having the library in the hall 
meant that it was absolutely im- 
possible to keep out pupils when 
teachers were not around. We 
are proud to say that we have ex- 
perienced no loss from vandalism 
or from having books taken with- 
out being checked out. 

Even with the help of the 
teachers, however, the librarian 
would be overtaxed with the vol- 
ume of work were it not for stu- 
dent help. We have an enthusias- 
tic library club. The duties of the 
members include helping to sign 
out books, returning books to the 


shelves, dusting, pasting date-due 
-lips and book pockets in’ the 
backs of books, and so on. 


And so 

Teachers of upper grades have 
been most enthusiastic in  utiliz- 
ing the library for special proj- 
ects. At almost any time during 
the year there are classes starting 
a unit, in the midst of one, or 
finishing one. In every case, the 
library has beeome the principal 
source of reference materials. The 
proof of the usefulness of the li- 
brary rests in the circulation fig- 
ures. Even though we have the 
city library within two blocks of 
our building—a library which our 
pupils use widely—we have cir- 
culated somewhat over one book 
per pupil per week since the 
library was started. This figure 
includes the kindergarten and the 
special class, pupils who are usu- 
ally not heavy readers. 

\ unique feature of the library 
is the correlation of library books 
with our basic reading series. A 
pupil may draw a book knowing 
it will have the same reading in- 
terest and difficulty as the basic 
reader which he is using in class. 
The Cadmus Publishing Company 
has devised these lists. We use 
their idea aml it seems to work 
satisfactorily. 

In two years our library has 
accomplished much. With the 
continued co-operation of our fac- 
ulty, pupil help, and librarian, 
we are looking forward to its 
further growth and usefulness. 


10 Books Fd Choose 


Bernice 


Consultant, Deportment of Curriculum, Madison Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Abraham Lincoln, Genevieve Foster (Scribner) 
Amos Fortune, Free Man, Elizabeth Yates / 
Better Known as Johnny Appleseed, Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott) 
The Big Snow, Berta and Elmer Hader (Macmillan) 

Blueberries for Sal, Robert McCloskey ) 


from the Past 5 Years 
E. Leary 


Aladdin) 
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A FREE 
REPRINT... 


You may have a FREE RE- 
PRINT of the Children’s Book 
Supplement. 

Additional eopies available 
at five cents each to cover 
mailing. ORDER PROMPTLY 
for the supply is limited. 


Address 
Dept. CBS 


SHE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Cowboy Small, Lois Lenski (Oxforc 
The Egg Tree, Katherine Milhous (‘ 
First Book of Stones, Maribelle Cormack 


Bookmailer Service 


ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S. 


“ie $1.50 each 
ALFRED A. KNOPF Riding the Rails, Elizabeth Olds 
Kookmailer WEW YORK 5, 


Publisher 


November 1952 
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oubleday We Had a 


Jr.) Books 


New books for 
classroom and school library 


O BUFFALO BILL 

INGRI and EDGAR PARIN D’ AULAIRE. 
Iltustrated in full color and black and white 
by the authors. Buffalo Bill and the stirring 
days of the Old West! $2.75 


0 A LITTLE BOOK OF 
PRAYERS AND GRACES 


Selected by QUAIL HAWKINS, Mlustrated 
in color by Marguerite de Angeli. First de- 
votions illustrated with rare feeling. 3-6 $1 


O WORDS ARE FUNNY: 
A Riddle Book 


ALICE SALAFF, Line decorations by Vera. 
Original and entertaining riddles and word 
games. Up toll $1.50 


© RICHARD BROWN 
AND THE DRAGON 


ROBERT BRIGHT. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. The story of the funniest dragon hunt 
in history, retold from an anecdote by 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 609 $2 


0 PICTURE COME TRUE 

PRISCILLA WARNER. Illustrated by the 
author. The exciting adventures of an aspir- 
ing artist 81012 $2.50 


C) PETE’S PUPPETS 

CHARLOTTE STEINER. IUlustrated by the 
author. An amusing picture for young- 
est television fans 2105 $1.25 


0) NO, NO, TAFFY 

JEAN_McDEVITT. Ulustrated by Flavia 
Gag. The hilarious story of a spaniel pup- 
Py Ss growing pains 310 6 $2.50 


CO) STUB, A COLLEGE ROMANCE 
MARGUERITTFE HARMON BRO. A col- 
lege novel with appeal for boys and girls 
alike 14-18 $2.50 
DEEP DANGER 


ROBB WHITE. A thrilling mystery about 
1 


a sunken submarine 2-16 $2.50 
O STAR ROAN 

HARLAN THOMPSON, A dramatic story 
of California rancho days. 12-16 $2.50 


OC) GENEVA SUMMER 

ELISABETH HAMILTON FRIERMOOD. 
romance for young people, set in Lake 

Geneva's famous college camp 2.50 


CAPTAIN APPLE’S GHOST 
EVELYN SIBLEY LAMPMAN. Mlustrated 
by Ninon MacKnight. A_ witty, original 
story of a powerful, invisible ghost. 

Jp to 12 $2.50 


0 FOLLOW THE SUNSET 

HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER, Iilus- 
trated in four colors and two colors by 
Lucille Corcos. Young readers follow the 
sun around the world. Fascinating and ed- 
ucational. Upto9 $2.75 


BRONTO 

HETTY BURLINGAME BEATTY. Iitus- 
trated by the author. A boy and his bronco 
learn to be A-1 ranchers. 6-9 §2 


O DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT. A young boy's 
dramatic involvement with a Communist 
youth group. 12-16 $2.50 


0 THE SECRET OF 
DONKEY ISLAND 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS, Uluserated by Jean 
Macdonald Porter. An exciting adventure 
story set on an island in Nantucket Sound. 

Upto 12 $2.50 


Popular Spring Books 

Wonder Tales of Horses and Heroes 

By Frances Carpenter, Mlustrated by Wil- 

liam D. Hayes 9to 12 $3 
Let's Go To The Brook 

By Harriet E. Huntington, by 

the author 09 
The Cub Scout Mystery 

By Dorothy Sterling. _ by Paul 


Galdone 8t010 $2.50 
Lerry's Luck 

By Mary Urmston, Wlustrated by Jean 

Macdonald Porter, Stoll $2.50 
Tomboy Row 

By Ruth by 

Grace Paull. o12 $2.5 
Rebel! Drums 

By Nancy Faulkner, Mlustcated by Lee 

Ames. 14 $2.50 
The oy Peril Mystery 

By Alan Grege. 12 to 16 $2.25 


Calling Doctor Marcia 
By Gertrude E. Mallette. High school age 
$1.50 


SEND FOR 
illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log. Address: Doubleday Jr. 


AS ONE of its school and com- 
munity projects for the 1950- 
1951 school term, the Education 
Association of Berkeley County. 
West Virginia, sponsored a Book 
Fair. More than three thousand 
volumes, supplied by the major 
hook companies, were exhibited 
for public inspection. 

The project, held in one of the 
large rooms in the School Ad- 
ministration Building at Martins- 
burg. lasted about a month, Dur- 
ing that time, hundreds of pupils, 
teachers, patrons, and interested 
citizens visited the Book Fair. 
All expressed amazement at the 
rich variety of reading material 
available for boys and girls today. 
The local mayor came just to visit 
the fair and ended by staying to 
read the books. Representatives 
from many other school systems 
came to visit the Book Fair. They 
inquired about the details of the 


arrangements. with the idea of 
promoting one in their own school 
| systems the following year. As a 
matter of fact. the Book Fair met 
with such widespread approval 
that the Association enthusiasti- 
cally decided to continue it on a 
| yearly basis. 


‘ Recommendations 
The Reading Committee who 
had processed the books for the 
display made some recommenda- 
tions designed to lessen the task 
of preparation and to make it 
easier for teachers and pupils to 
select. at the fair, books for indi- 

_ vidual and school libraries. 
| One recommendation was to re- 
duce the number of volumes to ap- 


James L, Creasy 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley County, West Virginia 


proximately one thousand of the 
most desirable books. The Com- 
mittee also recommended that the 
hooks be secured from a book 
jebber rather than from so many 
different companies. This would 
reduce the amount of paper work 
necessary in checking the books 
when received and minimize the 
work of returning the ones not 
selected. The Committee made 
it clear that ordering all books 
through a jobber would simplify 
the work of the financial depart- 
ment because each teacher would 
have to make out only one order 
instead of six or eight as was the 
case when books had been ordered 
direetly from the individual pub- 
lishers. 

During the school term = of 
1951-52. the recommendations of 
the original Reading Committee 
were carried out. Just a few more 
than a thousand carefully select- 
ed books were displayed. 

Organizing the Fair 

The main steps in organizing 
and promoting the Book Fair 
were as follows. 

1. The Reading Committee, ap- 
pointed by the County Education 
Association, first held a planning 
meeting for the purpose of mak- 
ing general arrangements and 
forming policies. 

At the request of the Com- 
mittee, a representative from the 
County Superintendent’s Office 


made arrangements with a book 
jobber who could supply books 
for the display and would fill 
orders at 33'4 per cent discount, 
packaged and 


(Se next page ) 


The Firs 
220.000.000 


Golden 


A report to 
schools and 
libraries on the 
most popular 
line of chil- 
dren’s books 
ever published 
in America 


convention a 

friend of ours said he 
thought Golden Books are doing 
a tremendous job in giving ¢ hil- 
dren the reading habit in the 


THE A.L.A. 


face of all the anti-reading 
forces in modern life. 

Certainly, in the ten years since 
they were launched, Golden 
Books have revolutionized the 
children’s book field. With sales 
to date of more than 220,000,000 
copies, they are by far the most 
successful line of juveniles ever 
published in this country. Why 
this success? The stories are by 
first rank authors, including Dor- 
othy Kunhardt, Lucey Sprague 
Mitchell, Margaret Wise Brown. 
The full color pictures are the 
work of leading artists such as 
Tenggren, Rojankovsky, Garth 
Williams. Large scale produc- 
tion has made it possible to sell 
these beautifully printed books 
at unpreeedented low prices. 
Parents and educators have 
praised Golden Books in thou- 
sands of letters to the publishers. 
But it is the children themselves. 
reaching for each new title as it 
appears, who have made the ser- 
ies successful. 

In 1949 Simon and Schuster 
met the demand of teachers and 
librarians for a more permanent 
Golden Book binding by devel. 
eping the sturdy and colorful 
Goldeneraft Cloth Binding. Thus 
schools and libraries can now 
obtain this outstanding series of 
leisure and supplementary read- 
ing at the lowest price for four- 
color books in reinforced cloth 
binding. More than 100 Little 
Golden Books are now in Gol- 
dencraft with 60 more in process, 
And there are 40 Bigs and Giants 
with 18 more in work, 


For a complete list of Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Educational Division 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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Reboinding per book $, 


amd theyre mever 
too young to learn book repair 
with BIND-ART 


y learn to repair books and other reading materials they have 
with BIND-ART (Liquid Plastic) ADHESIVE, 
They're never too young to learn. And rer iber, when they learn repair, they learn care! 


BIND-ART ADHESIVE—supplied in hondy, —AND BOOK-AID TAPE TOO! Write for /it- 
spill-proof Squeese botties— erature describing our wonderful aself- 
— elin ( rebinding 


Any grade pupils can ea 
damaged. They can repair ther ily 


adher embossed cloth tape... designed 
specifically for binding and book repair! 


BIND “ART 
Adheres firmly without glueing or moisten- 


ken binding! Tell ali t 
now ing Just press it on 


TO. LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
Bro-Dart Industries Da 
83 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey tis 
Please send us, postage paid 
8 oz. bottles BIND-ART 
or — sove on 
carton of 12 bottles « re at If discount, or $21.06 
full infor BOOK-AID TAPE 


School By 


Address 


all the favorite nursery 
thymes for library 
tables and walls / 


The Instructor 


Mother Goose Rhymes 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


This is one of the most delightful groups of charts ever presented for classroom use. 
Prepared by @ former elementary art supervisor, the set contains 20 pictures illus- 
trating we n nur hymes, such as Bo Peep, Old King Cole, Jack and Jill, 
Mother Hubbar and others 

Especially designed for kindergarten and primary grades, these charts are ideal 
for bulletin-board or table The rhymes are printed {n large type, similer to 
manuscript writing, for Gi ng by the children. They will make excellent 
reading experiences. Ste colors is used for the ten sheets, which 
are printed on both sides mn @ gay pink folder. 


Set $1.50 
A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Vansviti.e. N. Y 


Please send me set (sets t Mother Goose Rhymes at $1.50 per set IN 1152 
Total amount of this order $ 


l Enclosed is $ payment in tu Bill me payable in 30 days 
| (Minimum credit order $4.00.) 


Name 
Street or 


Post Office & Zone 
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labeled for the school and teach- the first Book Fair a success. 
er submitting the order. It worked many hours after 
When the display books school and spent several evenings 
were received, the Committee — preparing the display and making 
opened them and carefully — the room attractive. Much credit 
checked them against the invoice is due the County Education As- 
provided by the company. sociation for the cheerful spirit 
1. The Committee then divided — of co-operation shown by its mem- 
the books into groups. Those for bers, who willingly worked many 
the first three grades were dis- hours beyond those which are ex- 
played together, There was a dis- pected for regular classroom ae- 
play of books for grades four to _ tivities. 
six. and one for grades seven and One editor of a local paper 
eight. Books for the junior-high wrote an editorial on the Book 
school and senior-high school Fair in which he said, in part: 


were also displayed. 

When all details had been 
the committee held 
opening night, which was attend- 
ed by the Mayor of Martinsburg 
and other civie leaders, who took 
part in the program. The gen- 
eral public was invited and at- 
tendance was good. 

Wide publicity was given 
the Book Fair by the newspapers, 
the radio station, and by local or- 
ganizations, particularly Parent- 
Feacher Associations. 

Teachers of the Berkeley 
County School System were given 
dates on which they could visit 
the Book Fair with their pupils 
for the purpose of making selee- 
tions for their libraries. Order- 
blank forms were supplied by the 
hook jobber for use by the teach- 
ers. The county board approved a 


“If you have been confining your 
reading to fiction or to the maga- 
zines and have been skipping the 
school material, you will have a 
revelation when you look into the 
current material. It will be re- 
vealing both as to content and as 
to manner of presentation. Fun- 
damentally the students are being 
taught, as these books demon- 
strate, the facts of science and lit- 
erature and mathematics and his- 
tory. But they are being presented 
in a much more quickening form 
than the earlier standard books. 
The eye will be caught and the 
attention held by the sprightli- 
ness, the color, and the provoca- 
tive presentation of the material.” 

The Book Fair has proved to 
be an excellent public-relations 
activity. It also serves a real edu- 
cational purpose by giving pupils 


budget of one dollar per pupil and teachers a chance to choose 
for all elementary libraries. reading material which is both 
8 After the selections were suitable and = attractive. Blind 
made, books not chosen by any selection of books is reduced to 
teacher were packaged and re- a minimum. 
turned to the jobber. Orders not ; 
filled from the books on display EpirortaL Note: In West Virginia, all 
> . - the schools in a county are part of one 
were forwarded to the jobber for — <chool system. Even city schools are a 
future delivery. part of the school system of the county 
The 1951-52 Reading Commit- '" which the city is located. This Book 
Fair was held in Martinsburg, the 
ce showed the same professional 


largest city in the county, but it took in 
spirit of helpfulness that made — every school in the system. 


10 Books Ld Choose [rom the Past 5 Years 


Margaret de Noriega 


Assistant Division Chief, Central Children’s Room, Brooklyn Public Library 


All-Of-A-Kind Family, Sydney Taylor (W///cox and Follett) 
The Apple and the Arrow, Mary and Conrad Buff ( Houghton) 
Dick Whittington and His Cat, Marcia Brown (Scribner) 
Edward, Hoppy and Joe, Robert Lawson (Knopf) 

If | Ran the Zoo, Theodor Geisel (Dr. Seuss) (Random House) 
King of the Wind, Marguerite Henry (Rand McNally) 

Little Leo, Leo Politi (Scribner) 

Little Wild Horse, Hetty Burlingame Beatty (Houghton) 
Minn of the Mississippi, Holling Clancy Holling (Houghton) 
One Morning in Maine, Robert McCloskey (Viking) 
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HEN Sam Slater returned to 
Mill Creek for the new term, 
he was greeted by the head janitor. 

“Things are in a sorry state,” 
said Mr. Prevost. “When the state 
decided to cut the new road through 
here it didn’t stop to think what it 
was going to do to us.” 

“Everything does look pretty 
dusty,” Sam admitted. 

“And that’s not all,”’ added Mr. 
Prevost. “How are the little tots 
going to get to school safely with 
construction trucks rumbling by?” 

Sam laughed. “We'll work out a 
way to compete with the new 
road,” he said as he went into the 
building. 

As Sam raised the shades in his 
office, he looked out over the new 
construction. Many of the towns- 
people objected to the new road. 
Jt cut through some valuable prop- 
Many parents thought it 
was passing too close to the school 
and business men were bitter be- 
cause through traffic would by-pass 
the main street. 

Later that morning, the superin- 
tendent, Dr. Weidemeyer, called. 
Some parents were objecting to 
sending their children to Mill Creek 
School because of the construction. 


erties. 


The Faculty Meeting 


The next day Sam greeted his 
faculty. Mark Aspenwall, the pop- 
ular eighth-grade teacher, arrived 
first. Sarah Prosser, who taught 
fourth grade, brought with her 
Fred Wilcox, the new third-grade 
teacher. Ted Smithers came loaded 
with three used microscopes he had 
bought for the seventh-graders. 
Frieda Donnelly, who taught fifth 
grade, arrived with The World 
Book Encyclopedia she had_bor- 
rowed to use in the Girl Scout Day 
Camp. Julia Brown, who taught 
sixth grade, brought a notebook of 
ideas she had worked out at sum- 


A REPORT OF AN ALL-SCHOOL STUDY OF A 
LOCAL DILEMMA SOLVED BY USING WORLD BOOK 


Advertisement Sponsored by Field Enterprises, Inc 


Following her were 
Marjorie Hassman and_ Esther 
Creasy, who taught first and second 
grades, 

Everyone groaned at the dusty 
playground and rumble of highway 
equipment behind them. Sam 
grinned. “I know exactly how you 
feel,” he said. “But remember the 
townspeople feel even worse than 
you. The question is, “What are we 


going to do to mect the problems 


mer school. 


created by the new roac 

The teachers discussed the safety 
hazards, the local antagonism, the 
distraction bound to occur in thei 
children’s work, and the dirt and 
disturbance from the construction. 
“Now for an answer,” said Sam. 

“I have one,” replied energetic 
Julia Brown. “At our summer 
school workshop in elementary ed- 
ucation we discussed the value of 
an all-school learning activity. A 
school profits by having at least one 
time in the year when every class is 
working on a different phase of the 
same problem. I can’t think of a 
better one than the new road.” 

“You mean we should all start in 
September and study that dirty 
road out there?” asked Frieda. 

“Yes,” replied Julia, “there is 
some part of it that concerns every 
boy and girl in this school, and 
some phase that fits into their social 
studies and science program.” 

“I’m with you on that,” replied 
Ted Smithers, “but how can we de- 
cide what each class should study?” 

“Last spring, we decided that we 
could have a stronger opening of 
school if the Student Council was 
selected in the spring,” suggested 
Mark. 

“Yes,” replied Sam. “I am meet- 
ing with the group this afternoon.” 

“There’s the answer,” replied 
Mark. “If we're having a real 
problem-solving situation, the prob- 
lem has to come from the children.” 


lill Creek School 


Solves a Problem 


“I think you have a good idea,” 
replied Sam. “I'll discuss the mat- 
ter with the Student Council this 
afternoon.” 

“What will the primary grades 
do?” asked Esther Creasy. 

Fred Wilcox, the new teacher, 
cmiled. “Where schools are en- 
gaged in such a project, the primary 
grades are usually not considered a 
part of it. But I am not ready to say 
that they will not be in on this proj- 
ect in some form.” He turned to 
Sam Slater. “I think that we pri- 
mary teachers can talk among our- 
selves and decide what we want to 
do in relation to the activity.” 


The Student Council Meeting 


That afternoon Mr. Slater met 
with the Student Council. Ed 
Thompson and Bill Hopkins were 
already complaining about their 
corner of the football field that had 
been cut off by the road. 

Jack Albanese, the president, 
called the meeting to order. After 
the usual business was completed, 
Sam Slater began with his proposal. 

“Each year,” he said, “Mill Creek 
School does a lot of things together. 
We have Safety Patrol, a school pa- 
per, and an orchestra that includes 
boys and girls from every grade. 

“We've done a fine job of play- 
ing in the past. What would you 
think of the upper grades’ studying 
together?” 

“You mean all the grades would 
be learning the same things?” asked 
Janice Field incredulously. 

“No,” replied Mr. Slater, “they 
would be studying different phases 
of the same problem.” 

“IT think it would be a good idea,” 
said Clark Peters. “We could have 
exhibits, an assembly program, de- 
vote an issue of the school paper to 
it, and carry on other projects.” 

“That’s exactly what we teachers 
had in mind,” said Mr. Slater. 
“Now the all-school topic is the 
question. What is the biggest prob- 
lem confronting us at present?” 

“That road out there,” replied 
Ed ‘Thompson disgustedly. 
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“Yes,” said Jack Albanese, “we'll 
need more safety patrolmen, too.” 

“And all the noise and the dirt 
it’s making, too,” added Janice. 

“But the road isn’t anything for 
us to study in school,” said Betty 
Blake. 

“Are you sure?” Mr, Slater in- 
quired, “Everyone I talk to, from 
Mr. Prevost to you people, is com- 
plaining about the road.” 

“Where would we get the mate- 
rials for such a study?” asked Ed. 

“I haven't checked,” replied Mr. 
Slater, “but I would think you'd 
get ther in The World Book.” 

Bill Hopkins looked toward Sam 
“The World Book , is up-to-date 
and we have the latest editions, 
but that road isn’t even built yet. 
How would there be anything about 
it in The World Book?” 

“I think it’s there,” replied Mr. 
Slater. ‘The council members still 
looked unconvinced. “Well,” he 
said, “as the principal of this school, 
it's my job to see that you have 
adequate research material. I want 
you to go back and talk to your 
teachers. It will be up to each class 
to discuss which phase of the road 
it wants to study. If at any time 
you have inadequate materials, | 
will see what we can do about it. 
Is that fair enough?” 

“It certainly is,” replied Jack. 
“How about a motion that we ac- 
cept Mr. Slater’s proposition.” 

Soon the meeting adjourned, 

“Maybe I’ve let myself in for 
something,” Sam thought with a 
smile. “I should have checked with 
The World Book before I said that 
all the needed materials would be 
there. But the social-living pro- 
gram of our school has to be based 
on everyday problems. Now is ou 
opportunity to put our World 
Book to a test.” 

On the next six pages, you will 
read reports of classroom experi- 
ences in Mill Creek’s first all-school 
activity. Perhaps you too are won- 
dering where and how the children 
found adequate materials for their 
study of the road. 


Where is the Mill Creek School? Actually it has 
no particular location—its address is Mill Creek, 
U.S.A, for it is a fictional school used to relate class- 
room experiences of teachers and boys and girls. 
Mill Creek was purposely created because World 
Book activities are so widely spread that a report 
of them could not be limited to one area. 
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le was called 


YHORTLY alter the seventh grade 
s tovether Marsha Wooster explained the 
“There should be 


some phase of the road in which our class is 


plan for the all-school study 


particularly interested,” she concluded 
Im 
father 


Bank 


“There's a phase interested in,” replied 
Herb Carson. “My has had 
Main Streets 
Most of his business 

What's 
the new road will by-pass Main Street entirely?” 

Jim and Jane, the Hart twins 


“You know 


Restaurant,” 


a gasoline 


station at ind for twelve 


years now is with truckers 


and tourists omg to happe n now that 


were not any 
my father operates the 
“A lot of ou 


that will now by-pass 


happier 
Crvstal said Jim 


business is tourist trade 
our town completely.” 
Mr. Smithers 


proble ms, and they're ones to which none ol us 


poke up “These are serious 


sees any immediate answers. That is why peo- 


ple in our‘town are bitter about the road. But, 


since we don't know the answers, perhaps we 


should study the problem. Just what is a road 


anyway?” he asked to start the discussion. 


Charlotte said Roads are a major means of 


transportation,” 
That's a 
it on the 


good definition,” said Mr. Smithers, 


board 
Reading and Study Guide to 


writin 

Let's use our 
help us learn more about roads,” suggested Fred. 
You pick three others to help you, and go to 
back of the room richt now for a committee 
replied Mr. Smithers. “We'll count 


on your report the first thing tomorrow, 


the 
mecune 


lransportation is so important that it is a 
major section of the Reading and Study Guid: 
day ‘We turned to 


the 


Fred announced the next 


land transportation and were referred to 


transportation artich I found a sentence I'd 


It said 


that a res 


like to quote Roads are marks of civ- 


luzation—to say on has few roads is 
to say that it is backward.” 

In order to eet a background for our study, 
we think we should have four reports from ma- 
The World Book.” continued 


where Mill Creek 


terial we found in 
Fred. “Then 
stands in this picture ” 

With the help of The World Book, Dick pre- 
He began 


with dirt roads and then explained macadam, 


we'll try to see 


pared his report on kinds of roads 


asphalt, and cement constructions 
Sally said the first paved roads 


for drainage 


were high in 


the center to allow She showed 


pictures from The World Bool 


these roads washed out im the sprin nd told 


to illustrate how 


how engineers gradually learned to make ade- 


quate roadbeds, 
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Paul in turn told about the starting of modern 
roads, and explained that curves were gradually 
straightened and high and low places leveled. 
Ile showed pictures from The World Book con- 
trasting old and new roads 

In the report on state and federal highways, 
Bill said that many of the modern highway sys- 
tems of the United States are made possible 
through the aid of the federal and state govern- 
ments. He explained how the taxes levied on 
gasoline and oil and fees collected for licenses 
were used to build new roads 


Comparing Mill Creek 


When the reports were finished Mr. Smithers 
said he had done a little research on the road 
to Mill Creek with Helen and Al the previous 
evening, and that they had reports, too. 

“Well,” began Al with a erin, “we found out 
that the road that leads to Mill Creek is 130 
years old. When it was first built it really put 
Mill Creek on the map, but now it’s such a poor 
road that it practically takes it off the map.” 

“We also talked to the highway commission- 
er,” added Helen. “The hasn't 
straightened or improved, except for resurfacing, 
in the past thirty years.” 

“That's all right, but how about my father’s 
gas station? Is there any reason why the new 
road couldn’t follow the same course it followed 
before?” demanded Herb Carson. 

“It wouldn’t be wise, and with the help of 
World Book you can see why,” Mr. Smithers 
He referred a committee headed by 


road been 


replied. 
Herb to study the section on city planning 

Later that week, the committee reported that 
they had read in The World Book that, where a 
city has been planned well, the location of resi 
dential and industrial sections fits into the pic- 
ture as pieces fit into a jigsaw puzzle. 

Dick and Joan had special reports on two 
early city planners: William Penn, who planned 
a program of wide streets and park systems for 
Philadelphia in 1682, and Major L’Enfant, who 
came from Paris to plan Washington in 1791 
There was also a separate report on city plan- 
ning commissions, and how zoning boards are 
set up. Another committee had used The World 
Book to study new housing developments being 
erected in many towns and cities 

“I don’t see how all that affects us,’ 
Joe. “Mill Creek’s an old town 
down the buildings and start 

“Mavbe this road is giving us a chance to do 
a new kind of planning in our community,” sug- 
gested Bill, “Once the road is completed, a 


objected 


We can’t tear 


” 


ver again 


1952 


The Seventh-Graders 
Use World Book 

to Enlighten 

the Community 


whole new area for building lots can be opened 
up.” 

“What's the point of building houses? Who's 
going to live in them?” asked Jack. 

“In a section on housing in The World Book 
it told how people were leaving the city,” con- 
tributed Helen. “With the new road, Mill Creek 
will be only twenty minutes away from Willis 
City, instead of a bumpy forty-minute drive as it 
is now. There will be a reason for people who 
work in Willis City to move to Mill Creek.” 

“That doesn’t help my father’s restaurant,” 
said Jim. 

“Yes it does,” replied Sam. “If more homes 
are built in Mill Creek there will be more people 
to patronize the restaurant. In addition, if our 
Chamber of Commerce and town commissioners 
de some real planning, we might bring some new 
industries to Mill Creek.” 

“If the through traffic no longer goes down 
the main street of Mill Creek that street can 
serve its real purpose,” said George. “It can be 
the business center of the Mill Creek community 

not a throughway. Shoppers will enjoy mak- 
ing their purchases here.” 

“Yes, Jim’s father could advertise a shoppers’ 
special luncheon, and Herb’s dad could suggest 
that the people leave their cars at his gas station 
to be lubricated while they shop,” said Joe. 


Building a Model 


Using the pictures in The World Book, one 
group started on a model of Mill Creek showing 
the location of the new road and their plans for 
improving the town. Mr. Smithers appointed a 
zoning committee and planning commission to 
make recommendations regarding the best way 
to utilize the new road. Both groups consulted 
World Book articles to help them proceed. 
When the model was completed, they called it 
“How Mill Creek Can Look in Five Years.” 

Everyone now seemed to be convinced that 
the road was a good thing and that it had lots of 
possibilities for Mill Creek. 

“Let’s write a letter to the town commission- 
ers and to the Chamber of Commerce telling 
them all the wonderful plans we have for Mill 
Creek,” suggested Jim. 

“There’s an empty store next to the Star Su- 
permarket,” said Fred. “Perhaps we could put 
our exhibit in the window showing Mill Creek 
citizens what the possibilities are.” 

“Perhaps a committee of seventh-graders can 
visit the next meeting of the town commission- 
ers,” suggested Mr. Smithers. 

“We can write an article for the newspaper, 
too. We ought to try to make Mill Creek proud 
of the road,” suggested Ted. 

“If everybody in town had read The World 
Book, this misunderstanding wouldn't have hap- 
pened in the first place,” added Fred. “But 
since they didn’t, we have a job to.do. I'll stop 
and see about the store window tonight. We're 
going to put Mill Creek on the map.” 
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A Bridge Builder’s Son 


Takes World Book 


Home to Show His Dad 


on the Student Council, and he made his 
report to the class the first day of school. Almost 
immediately an argument arose over how the 
road should connect with the town of Mill Creek. 

Finally, Mark Finch, who lived in the coun- 
try, raised his hand. “I don’t think this discus- 
sion has much point,” he said. “We shouldn’t 
study about the road unless it’s something we 
really want to learn. I wish you could see the 
bridge they’re putting in near our farm across 
the Hocking Creek.” 

“Could we?” asked Bob Salmons, directing 
his question to Miss Brown. “On a trip last 
summer I traveled across the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and I have pictures I could bring.” 

“We went in the other direction, and I crossed 
the Triborough Bridge from New York City to 
Long Island,” said Mary Magee. 

A hand went up in the back of the room. It 
was a new boy that had registered the day betore. 

“Let’s see what Wilson Voorhees has to tell 


PETERS was a sixth-grade representative 


us,” suggested Miss Brown. 

“My father is the engineer in charge of the 
new bridge,” he said. ‘There will be six differ- 
ent bridges before the road is completed.” 

“Maybe your dad would come to our class 
and talk to us,” suggested Clark. 

“He is awfully busy, but I am sure he could 
find time,” replied Wilson, looking pleased. 

Julia Brown picked a group to meet with her 
and made Wilson one of the committee. 

“If we're really going to study bridges we 
should know the principles on which they work,” 
he said. “My dad says you can’t really under- 
stand them if you don’t.” 

“TI am sure we could find that material in The 
World Book,” said Pauline. “Let’s make that 
the first part of our study.” 

“We want to learn about some of the really 
famous bridges, too,” suggested Paul. “We can 
get a list of them in the Reading and Study 
Guide.” 

“We should know the kinds of bridges,” said 
Mary. “At Niagara Falls, we crossed a canti- 
lever bridge, but I don’t know what that means.” 

“World Book will help there, too,” said Clark. 

By Thursday morning the first three World 
Book reports on the principles of the pier, trestle, 
and arch were ready. Jerry said that pier 
bridges can be used only where the river bed has 
a firm bottom and where the water does not 
travel too fast. Helen’s report explained the 
balance between compression and 
tension in a trestle bridge. 

When it came to Peggy's dis- 
cussion of the arch bridge she had 
asked Dick and Sally to help her 
She told the class that the arch 
was perfected by the Romans who 
used it also for gateways and win- 
dows. Dick had looked up the 
early Romans and reported to the 
class about the bridges they had 
built. Sally used the opaque pro- 
jector to show the diagrams of the 
arch. 
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The Sixth Grade STUDIES BRIDGES 


A committee listed bridges given in The 
World Book as examples of combinations of the 
arch, trestle, and span. They mentioned the 
Hell Gate Bridge in New York City, the Bay- 
onne Bridge in Pittsburgh. Through the opaque 
projector they showed The World Book pictures. 

A special report from The World Book was 
given on James Buchanan Eads, an American 
engineer who built jetties at the mouth of the 
Mississippi to permit ocean-going ships to navi- 
gate the river. He also designed the Eads 
Bridge across the Mississippi at St. Louis. 


Types of Bridges 


“I was looking at the new bridge near our 
farm,” commented Mark a few days later. 
“From the reports we have had in class I have 
decided that that is a pier and truss bridge.” 

“That’s what it is,” replied W" -n. “Three 
others will be, too. Then there s xe one arch 
and one suspension bridge.” 

“Suspension bridges come in the second part 
of our study,” said Miss Brown. She explained 
that four groups were needed to work on suspen- 
sion, cantilever, pontoon, and movable bridges. 

The first committee built a model of the sus- 
pension bridge to use with their reports. They 
explained that the principle used in building 
suspension bridges was not known until 1800. 
Special reports were given on the George 
Washington Memorial Bridge in New York City 
and the Golden Gate Bridge at San Francisco. 

When the committee reported on the canti- 
lever bridge they used pictures in The World 
Book to explain how it operated. A special de- 
scription was given of the Howrah Bridge, 
which connects the cities of Howrah and Cal- 
cutta in India. It is one of the best examples 
of a cantilever bridge and is 1530 feet long. 

The class asked Wilson why cantilever bridges 
weren’t being constructed on the new road. He 
said this type of construction was no longer 
as popular in America as in foreign countries. 

The committee on movable bridges had found 
in The World Book that there are really three 
types—the swinging draw, the lift, and the bas- 
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cule. Although the new road would have no 
movable bridges, everyone was interested in 
them. Jack Smith found a picture in The 
World Book of the vertical-lift bridge at Duluth, 
Minnesota, which he had seen. 

Joe reported on an unusual bridge, over the 
Shatt al Arab River in Iraq, described in The 
World Book. The movable sections of this 
bridge go down instead of up and the roadway 
sinks deep enough to allow ships to pass over it. 

Many children had seen bascule bridges work 
and they studied The World Book diagrams, 
showing what went on inside the pier when the 
bridge was raised. Even Wilson wanted to bor- 
row the book to take home to his father. Julia 
Brown made a note to take up the problem of 
the lever in science class later in the year. 

The committee on pontoons told about the 
largest permanent pontoon bridge in the world, 
at Seattle, Washington. In The World Book 
discussion they found that the bridge is a mile 
and a quarter long. It has a four-lane highway, 
and weighs nearly 5,000 tons. Pontoon bridges 
for temporary use were also discussed. 

“That reminds me,” exclaimed Bill excitedly. 
“In my brother’s last letter he said he was help- 
ing to build a Bailey Bridge in Germany. Does 
anyone know what that is?” 

“I saw it in World Book,” replied Clark. “A 
Bailey Bridge comes in sections small enough to 
be carried in ordinary trucks, and it can be 
assembled swiftly by six men using only hand 
tools. According to The World Book the army 
is building them as much as 240 feet long.” 

The planning committee decided the class was 
ready to examine the new bridge on the road. 
They invited Mr. Voorhees to go along and he 
brought maps and charts which he explained to 
the group. In answer to their questions he said 
he had helped to build both a pontoon and a 
suspension bridge, but not a Bailey Bridge. 

After their trip the class began to make an 
exhibit with models of different bridges. ‘They 
carefully copied the diagram of the bascule 
bridge from The World Book so that everyone 
could see how it worked. 

“I think we picked the most interesting topic 
of all,” said Clark Peters to Miss Brown as the 
committee surveyed its work. “After I heard 
about the bridge in Iraq I got a book from the 
library about that country. It’s interesting.” 

“Having Wilson in class helped,” said Fred, 

“But having The World Book helped more,” 
replied Wilson, with a smile. “When you de- 
cided to study bridges I thought, ‘Here’s where 
I won’t have to do any work,’ but I know twice 
as much now as I did when we started.” 

“I guess that is true for all of us,” said Miss 
Brown. “Whenever I cross a bridge from now 
on, I'll remember those pictures in The World 
Book and I'll be able to label it exactly.” 
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Y TEN o'clock of the first morning of school, 
Mrs. Donnelly’s fifth grade was ready for 
Ed Thompson’s report from the Student Coun- 
cil, “Yesterday at our meeting,” he began, “we 
discussed the new road and how its construction 
would affect our school this year. Mr. Slater 
suggested that we have an all-school study of 
the road and we decided that each class should 
select its own subject.” 


Bill raised his hand. “I saw the movie Quo 
Vadis last week. It’s about the Romans. The 
chariots traveled over wide stone roads. The 


Romans must have been good road builders.” 

“Yes,” Ed replied. “My dad says the history 
of the world could be written in roads.” 

“Suppose we compare the Roman Empire with 
other nations in existence then,” Mrs. Donnelly 
said. “Let’s see if roads really played an im- 
portant part in the Roman civilization.” 

Bill turned to the section on history in the 
Reading and Study Guide. He discovered that 
Greece and Phoenicia were almost contempo- 
raries of the Roman Empire. The class divided 
into three groups, each looking up one of them. 

The following Monday, Mrs. Donnelly asked 
the chairmen for their reports. The first com- 
mittee said the Phoenicians traveled mostly .on 
water and although their ships sailed great dis- 
tances, they were interested primarily in com- 
merce, not colonization. Group two had a sim- 
ilar story. Even today, they reported, Greece 
has not developed many good roads. 

The committee studying the Romans had 
found a different story—The World Book said the 
Roman Empire had vast armies which con- 
quered many lands. In order to transport mili- 
tary supplies and to keep in close contact with 
outlying territories, the Romans built long dur- 
able roads. In fact, one of the reasons for the 
Roman Empire’s great success and prosperity 
was its system of roads. 

“I guess my dad was right,” said Ed. “The 
history of the world could be written in roads.” 

“If that’s true,” said Mary, “then the history 
of the United States could be written in roads, 
too—maybe even the history of Mill Creek.” 

These statements were put on the blackboard. 

1. The history of the world could be written 
in roads. 

2. The history of the United States could be 
written in roads. 
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World Book Shows 


That Roads Make History 


3. The history of Mill Creek can be written 
in roads! 

“Let’s divide into three groups,” suggested 
Betty, “each group working on one statement.” 

Almost immediately the filth grade of Mill 
Creek School began their study of roads. Every 
available minute of the next few days was spent 
looking up material in The World Book. 


Roads Make Histery 


One morning the World History committee 
had some special reports. Alice had looked up 
the Appian Way, the first of the great Roman 
roads, and Mark had found many illustrations 
of the Roman soldiers riding in chariots. After 
reading about chariots he began to wonder how 
the wheels were made. Margie had looked in 
the “W” volume of The World Boak. Besides 
the regular article, The World Book referred to 
the section on wheels in “Transportation.” She 
showed a chart on the beginning of the wheel. 

Joe had a contribution, too. “Last night my 
sister told me about a man named Hannibal 
who marched elephants across the Alps into 
Italy to try to conquer Rome. This morning I 
checked with World Book. Hannibal was not 
successful because the mountain paths were too 
steep and narrow. Many of the elephants fell 
over the cliffs. If there had been good moun- 
tain roads, Hannibal might have conquered the 
Roman Empire.” 

Jack reported that The World Book said Great 
Britain in its colonization of India had built 
roads to the northern provinces. 

The second group had been finding out about 
the first roads in the United States. In the 
Reading and Study Guide, Bill found the head- 
ing “Transportation in the United States.” He 
learned that Indians had established trails which 
the colonists used and developed further. 

Mike and Jerry consulted The World Book for 
vehicles that had traveled American roads. 
Their list included the travois, two-wheeled 
carts, three-wheeled carts, rough four-wheeled 
carts, Conestoga wagons, prairie schooners, 
carriages imported from Europe, stagecoaches, 
bicycles, the earlier and then the modern auto- 
mobiles and trucks, and finally, diesel-motored 


vehicles. On a long strip of wrapping paper 
they made a frieze illustrating each vehicle. 

Under references on “Westward Movement,” 
Marie found a reference to “Trails of Early 
Days,” with information about seven famous 
roads and a map showing thrir location. She 
reported also on the Boston Post Road and the 
National Road. 

“I know a famous road Marie didn’t men- 
tion,” said Jack. “The road from Boston to 
Concord to Lexington. The whole Revolution- 
ary War might have been different if Paul 
Revere and his companions hadn’t been able to 
warn the minutemen.” 

The third group had been busy with the state- 
ment that Mill Creek’s histgry could be written 
in roads. At first it seemed as if this was no 
place where The World Book could help them. 

“Suppose we think first about communities in 
general,” Mrs. Donnelly had suggested. Mary 
Jane looked up “Community Life” in the Read- 
ing and Study Guide. Part Three is called 
“How Communities Came to Be.” In the dis- 
cussion “Pioneer Days in America,” she found 
references describing how the earliest settlements 
were made, Joyce made a follow-up report on 
town life in Colonial America. Stan discovered, 
in the article “City,” that most of the big cities 
grew because of their transportation facilities. 
Al found a page of pictures showing why com- 
munities have been built in certain locations. 

“Mill Creek was probably started here be- 
cause there was available water power just like 
Augusta, Maine,” reasoned Mildred. 

After the reports had been given, the class 
started evaluating their study. “There’s always 
a road in the picture,” remarked Alice. 

“The early trails of America opened up new 
settlements. That’s one of the reasons that this 
continent was developed so quickly,” said Bob. 

One day at lunch Mr. Slater checked with 
Mrs. Donnelly about the fifth-graders’ study. 

“It’s wonderful,” said Mrs. Donnelly. “Inter- 
est in the whole story of civilization has devel- 
oped through the study of the road. But then,” 
she added, “with a room full of interested boys 
and girls, a real problem-solving situation, and 
a set of The World Book, we couldn’t miss.” 
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The Eighth Grade 
STUDIES 


World Book Points Out 
Another Way the New Road 
Would Benefit the Area 


ARK ASPENWALL had a discussion with Jack 

Albanese, and later explained to the class 

about the plan discussed at the Student Council 
meeting. 

No one had anything good to say about the 
road. Then Al Brubaker commented, “We've 
had two engineers living in our house. There 
are many good things happening because of this 
road that few people know about.” 

Helen Martin agreed with him. “We had 
some surveyors at our house for a month. The 
engineers definitely want to help people, espe- 
cially the farmers that live along the road.” 

“I suppose they helped my uncle Sam when 
they cut his farm in half,” objected Tim 
Farthington. 

Al Brubaker said excitedly, “Your uncle is 
one of the people the road is going to help. 
From a conservation standpoint, this whole area 
is going to benefit from the road.” 

The class was unconvinced, but their curiosity 
was whetted They decided to take for their 
problem, “Will the new road mean better con- 
servation for the Mill Creek area?” 

“IT suggest we have a committee to organize 
this study,” said Mr. Aspenwall. Jack asked 
for volunteers and seven people were selec ted. 


The Committee Meeting 


Jovee Monroe, the chairman, brought the 
Reading and Study Guide to the meeting as a 
sort of advisory member 

The group began by listing problems of con- 
servation ol particular interest to larmers such 
as soil erosion and poor drainage, for Al had said 
the engineers wanted to help the area farmers. 
That brought a discussion of what engineers do 

Allan Whittle made another point. “When 
we had our safety patrol dinner last year, the 
speaker was an engineer from the National 
Safety Council. He said every possible engi- 
neering skill was being put into the new road 
to make it free from accidents That's conser- 
vation of human resources, isn’t it?” 

“I suppose that since the road will help the 
farmers cet their crops to market more que kly, 
that is conservation, too,” said Joe Cooke. 

Mark Aspenwall cautioned the group. “Con- 
servation is a large tepic. Better not take too 
big a problem.” 

“The Reading and Study Guide will show us 
how to study one part of the conservation prob- 
lem and do it right,” suggested Frank 

The committee decided to limit their study to 
how the road would improve land conditions in 
the Mill Creek area. One group would study 
the road as it affected soil erosion and drainage. 
Others would study the training and work of the 
men who build the roads and the ways in which 
they develop good conservation practices 


Committee Reports 


Joyce ¢ larke, chairman of the committee on 
soil erosion and drainage, made a report, on 
erosion. She showed some of The World Book 
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pictures in the opaque projector. Bill comment- 
ed that the fields in the picture of a deserted 
farm actually resembled much of the land 
around Mill Creek. ‘The class was also inter- 
ested in the picture of water erosion control. 

Peggy Pifford raised her hand. “Many farms 
in this area have poor drainage. The road en- 
gineer asked the farm agent to call the farmers 
together to discuss general soil conservation.” 

In Martin’s report on drainage he used a dia- 
gram in The World Beok for a large chart, 
showing how the principle of capillarity caused 
surface water. He pointed out its advantages, 
but showed how it had to be controlled. 

Ellen Smith stated an important scientific 
principle found in The World Book—that the 
earth is affected by two kinds of changes, those 
from within the earth’s surface and those from 
without, such as rain and snow, rivers, or ice 

Several weeks later, Al Brubaker reported on 
a famous conservationist who was also famous 
as a road builder, Gilford Pinchot. The World 
Book said he was often referred to as the road- 
building Governor, because he knew the impor- 
tance of good roads in a conservation program 

Joe Martin’s committee looked up the work of 
a survevor in The World Book Joe desc ribed the 
land survey, which is used to fix boundaries, and 
told about the differences between a plane sur- 
vey and a geodetic surve) 

“Which kind do you think they are using on 
the road?” asked Phil 

“The geodetic survey,” said Bob, taking up 
the report. “The World Book says that the De- 
partment of Commerce has geodetic charts of 
most of the United States 
used only on small plots of ground. Alice told 


Plane surveys are 


about the tools that surveyors use and how 
they work, She mentioned the amazing fact 
that she had read in The World Book. She said 
that mest measurements are made with a steel 
tape. “But” she said, “where precise measure- 
ments are required, an invar type tape is used. 
It is made of nickel and steel and it is less af- 
fected by changes of temperature.” 

Sam told the class about topographic charts, 
which show the details of a land surface. He 
explained the diagonal scale used on the charts. 


The Field Trip 


Finally the group were ready to make their 
first visit to see the road construction 

“These are the charts we use,” said one of 
the surveyors as they discussed their plans with 
the eighth-graders. 

“I can see that this is a geodetic survey,” re- 
marked Paul. One of the surveyors looked a 
little surprised. 
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“Yes,” said Martin. “You have planned your 
chart using a diagonal scale, too. This is a 
much larger one than we drew in our class- 
room.” Again the surveyors looked surprised. 

Finally, one of the surveyors could restrain 
himself no longer. “How'd you kids learn all 
about this?” he asked. 

Mr. Aspenwall laughed. “We've prepared for 
this visit by studying The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia.” 

Joe Albanese spoke up. “Most of us never 
knew that building a new road involves many 
leveling and drainage projects. We needed to 
learn what the actual problems of drainage and 
erosion are, so we used our World Book Ency- 
clopedia first.” 

One of the surveyors pointed to a place on the 
chart. “This farmer has five acres of land that 
have been useless in the past. It’s true the new 
road goes through the center of that plot and it 
is an inconvenience. But we are encouraging 
him to put in proper drainage. Then he can 
use the land and there will be less danger of 
the road’s becoming flooded in the spring.” 

The class had some questions to ask about 
drainage. “Our World Book explained four 
types,” Ruth said, “the natural, the intercepting, 
the gridiron, and the herringbone system.” 

The engineer nodded. “Did you decide which 
type we should be using on the road?” he asked. 

“From the informatien in The World Book, I 
think you will use the intercepting system on 
high ground and the gridiron and herringbone 
systems at other places,” replied Sam. 

“That's exactly right,” replied the engineer. 

“We can show you a sample of the herring- 
bone system at work three miles down the road.” 

When they arrived, the engineer showed them 
how the pipes were laid. “Why,” said Sam ex- 
citedly, “that’s exactly like our diagram in The 
World Book.” 

Soon it was time to return to school. The 
class arranged to come back several weeks later 
when the work had progressed further. 

Tim Farthington said soberly, “I’m going to 
have a talk with my uncle Sam. These men 
are really out to help him and from what I read 
in The World Book about conservation, he 
should use every bit of land that he can.” 

Ellen suggested, “Let’s make a booklet about 
how the Mill Creek area is going to benefit by 
the new road, and distribute it around town.” 

“Let’s give them to the farmers and send cop- 
ies to the road commissioners,” seconded Paul. 

“What a good way to end this study,” mused 
Mark Aspenwall. “This has been one of the 
finest openings of school the eighth grade ever 


had.” 
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The ALE -SCHOOL EXHIBIT - -- 


The Parents Come to See Why the Children 
Are So Enthusiastic about the Road 


R. SLATER was having a meeting of the Stu- 
M dent Council that afternoon, the sixth 
since the all-school study began. 

Jack Albanese, the president, gave a resume 
of the all-school activities that had taken place. 
There had been three assembly programs, new 
exhibits on the hall bulletin boards each week, a 
special exhibit in the cafeteria that was later 
moved to a downtown store window, articles 
sent to the local newspaper, a special issue of the 
school paper, and an exhibit in the school mu- 
seum. 

Jack turned to Mr. Slater. “You were right,” 
he said. “Working together has been as much 
fun as playing together. Now,” he added, “per- 
haps you would explain the purpose of this 
meeting.” 

“The study of the road has been going on 
now for five weeks,’ Mr. Slater began, “and 
everyone seems about to conclude his work. 
Many of the teachers and pupils alike feel that 
we should have a special culminating activity.” 

“We could have it on Saturday, so our parents 
could come,” suggested Clark Peters. 

“Let’s have it in the gym,” suggested Bob. 

“Before you decide, I'd like you to listen to 
some third-graders I invited to the meeting,” 
replied Mr. Slater. He asked Billy Rear to 
tell what had happened. 

Billy explained that Mr. Wilcox, their teacher, 
had taken them for a walk to see the new road. 
They had watched the men pouring concrete. 

“We were dumb at first,” interrupted Alice. 
“We didn’t even know the difference between 
cement and concrete. I said it was cement and 
Jackie said it was concrete. Mr. Wilcox helped 
us look in The World Book and we found it is a 
concrete highway, and the concrete is made of 
cement mixed with sand and water.” 

“We learned about two other kinds of roads, 
too,” added Jackie. “The streets in our town 
are macadam. They’re named after a man, Mr. 
John McAdam, who invented that kind of road. 
Our teacher invited one of the men from the 
road to talk to us, and he told us about asphalt 
roads too. We looked asphalt up in World 
Book. When we see a road now, we can tell 
what kind it is.” 

“Tell them what you are making,” prodded 
Mr. Slater. 

“Well,” said Billy, “we wondered if we could 
mix concrete just as the men did on the road. 
Mr. Slater gave us permission to make three 
smooth blocks on our play field.” 


“They will be good to bounce balls on and 
play jacks,” added Alice. 

“We measured the area and marked it. Then 
we dug it out and made a foundation with 
stones the men gave us from the road,” said 
Jackie. “We hammered some boards together 
for a form. This afternoon we’re going to mix 
sand, cement, and water and pour it on our 
foundation.” 

“We know just how to do it,” concluded Billy. 
“It says in World Book that we must cover it up 
and not let it dry too fast, or it will crack.” 

Jack had an idea. “Why couldn’t we have 
the show out on the playground?” Everyone 
agreed that this was a good idea, and the 
Student Council made plans for the big event. 


The Playgreund Show 


The next week was a busy one for Mill Creek 
School. Everyone worked as hard as possible, 
for there was a lot to be done. Invitations had 
to be made and sent to the parents. Special in- 
vitations were sent to the men who worked on 
the road, too, as well as to many townspeople. 

When the bell rang at ten-thirty Sam Slater 
told why the study of the road had been under- 
taken. Because the parents had been interested 
in the purchase of The World Book the year be- 
fore, he explained how the encyclopedia had 
been used. He called on each class representa- 
tive to explain what it had achieved. Then 
everyone was invited to inspect the exhibits. 

The children agreed that the seventh-grade 
exhibit should have a prominent place since it 
centered directly around Mill Creek. The sign 
above their exhibit said, ““The New Road Is a 
Lucky Break for Mill Creek.” Under a big dol- 
lar mark they named improvements in business 
that could come to Mill Creek. Beneath a large 
green tree cut from cardboard they listed the in- 
creased recreational facilities that would be pos- 
sible because of the new road. Under an attrac- 
tive model of a house they presented a map of 
the new building areas that could be developed. 
On their table was a map of the entire area with 
the slogan, ““The New Road Will Put Mill Creek 
on the Map.” 
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The fourth-graders had built their exhibit 
around a large globe. They had marked the 
roads they had studied and had strings fastened 
from the globe to a chart. They listed the 
different types of land and told on charts how 
man builds various types of roads. 

The sixth grade displayed their models of 
bridges. A large chart listed the principal 
bridges in the world. Two boys described the 
bridges that would be constructed on the new 
road. There was great interest in the models 
and Miss Briggs, the public librarian, asked if 
she could put them on display later. 

The fifth grade centered their exhibit around 
the slogan, “The History of the World Can Be 
Told in Roads.” They had made some peep 
shows that caused a lot of interest. One showed 
early roads of the Roman Empire with horse- 
drawn chariots traveling along them. Another 
showed Hannibal taking his elephants over the 
Pyrenees. A third scene depicted the Conestoga 
turnpike with a covered-wagon train. The last 
box showed modern streamlined highways. 

The eighth grade had a large model showing 
the contour of the land in Mill Creek area. Part 
of it was cut away to show how natural and 
planned drainage takes place. A large chart 
told how much land would become productive, 
if the farmers followed the engineers’ plans. 

Many people crowded around the exhibits 
of the primary grade. The third-graders’ 
concrete was hard and smooth. ‘The second 
grade had taken a trip, and they displayed a 
map of the community showing where the new 
road would go. The first grade had experience 
charts that they had dictated as well as large 
paintings they had made of the new road. 

As Sam Slater watched the proceedings he was 
approached by Mr. Conrad, the road foreman. 
“T want to congratulate you on the fine piece of 
public relations you have done,” he said. “Be- 
lieve me, when it’s time to dedicate this new 
road we want some of your pupils on our pro- 
gram. How did you ever collect sufficient ma- 
terials for such a complete study? Did you 
work all summer on the project?” 

“No,” replied Sam. “We have good research 
facilities in each classroom. Every classroom 
from fourth grade up has a set of The World 
Book Encyclopedia.” 

At last the crowd began to thin out and soon 
the buses were loaded. Everything was put away 
and the playground was cleared. Mr. Prevost 
met Sam Slater at his car, “I said that if any- 
one could do it, you could,” he remarked. 

“TI guess we did all right,” replied Sam. “The 
problem of the new road has been licked. All 
we needed were some willing teachers, some fine 


boys and girls, and a set of The World Book in 


every classroom.” 
’ 
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The Teachers 


T Was now the end of October—a week after 
I the playground display. Sam Slater called a 
special teachers’ meeting to discuss what had 
been achieved. He invited Dr. Weidemeyer, for 
it was the first time that any school in the Mill 
Creek area had attempted such a project. 

“Well, we feel quite different than we did 
at the beginning of school,” began Sam as he 
opened the meeting. “I guess it’s a good idea 
for our teachers to attend summer school,” he 
added with a sly grin at Julia Brown. 


Evaluating the Results 


“Let’s start with an evaluation of the philos- 
ophy behind what we did,” continued Sam. 
“Ted, Mark, and I were discussing it the other 
night after the high-school football game. We 
came up with some general principles that we 
think apply to our situation.” He turned to 
Mark Aspenwall. “Suppose you list them for 
us,” he suggested. 

“This unit convinced us that any topic is 
suitable for discussion and study at any grade 
level,” began Mark. “In other words, first- 
graders may be interested in electricity, so may 
third-graders or high-school students. 

“The second point is a corollary of the first. 
The suitability of the topic depends primarily on 
the extent to which it is motivated by the expe- 
riences of the children.” 

“I can understand that,” interrupted Sarah 
Prosser. “My fourth-graders had no special in- 
terest in conservation, yet it was an ideal study 
for the eighth grade.” 

“That brings us to the third point,” said 
Mark, “and perhaps the most important of all. 
The children’s experiences must be the prime 
basis for selection of problem-solving units.” 

“I agree,” said Julia Brown, “but it puts a 
bigger job on our shoulders. We must develop a 
sense of historical continuity, as well as a sense 
of geographical location. In addition, we must 
see that nothing fundamental is skipped.” 

“That was one of the reasons for buying The 
World Book, was it not?” Dr. Weidemeyer in- 


terposed. 
“Yes,” replied Ted Smithers. “We wanted a 
continuous research program through every 


grade and that meant a set of The World Book 
for each class.” 

“Even though our program hag been in oper- 
ation for little more than a year, I can see that it 
is paying off,” said Frieda Donnelly. “My fifth- 
graders have a technique for attacking a prob- 
lem that they didn’t have last year.” 

“I notice the same thing,” said Ted Smithers. 
“Their methods of research are more systematic 
and their reporting is more accurate.” 

“In my summer course,” contributed Julia, 
“we decided that in curriculum planning, cer- 
tain large general areas are more applicable to 
one maturity level than to another. But within 
that overall framework the individual teacher 
must lead the interest of her group into pur- 
poseful and meaningful situations.” 

“There is another principle our all-school 
study points out,” said Sam. “The social-living 
program must be a living experience, not one 
that stops with geography and history. Good 
living involves many other things. A child must 


Talk It Over 


have a basis for understanding the political 
structure of our country. He should know some- 
thing about elementary sociology and simple 
anthropology, as well as having a working knowl- 
edge of the natural and physical sciences. All 
these ideas must be embodied in our program.” 

“I would add three others,” said Sarah 
Prosser. “A child needs a working knowledge of 
art, experiences with good literature, and re- 
gardless of his faith, an appreciation of the con- 
tributions which religion makes to many of the 
freedoms we enjoy today.” 

Dr. Weidemeyer looked a little surprised. 
“Isn't all that a rather large order?” he asked. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Sam, frankly, “but it’s 
the star to which we must hitch our wagon in 
elementary school social-studies planning. It was 
that kind of thinking which motivated our want- 
ing The World Book last year. When children 
use The World Book they aren’t studying unre- 
lated history, geography, or science books. In- 
stead, they are experiencing a systematic, accu- 
rate, up-to-date collection of facts which they 
use in understanding present-day situations.” 

“I was impressed last week as I listened to 
the boys and girls,” said Fred. “They were talk- 
ing in terms of concrete information.” 

“You can thank The World Book for that,” 
said Julia Brown, “No one can get away with 
shoddy proof of what he is trying to say. The 
others in the class catch him up right away.” 


Introducing a Unit 


“Let’s leave this part of the discussion tem- 
porarily and turn to a situation that Sarah 
Prosser discovered,” said Sam. 

“It’s really an organizational problem,” ex- 
plained Sarah. “In the beginning, I wasn’t sure 
where to start on my study of the road. Often in 
the past I began a unit with the text or with 
reference books, and then went on to the ency- 
clopedia. I found myself doing things I didn’t 
honestly approve of, and yet I didn’t know what 
to do about them. Too many times everyone 
was reading page 26 in the geography book and 
I was following along with an old-fashioned 
question-and-answer period. *A few children 
made all the contributions while others had 
nothing to say. 

“This time I started to think in reverse, and 
I know why. It’s because the situation came 
completely from the children. We had no rea- 
son to begin the unit by turning to page 26. 
The discussion started with real questions. No 
one page or series of pages in a textbook could 


Have You Hesitated to Try an All-School Activity? 
Encyclopedia You Will Have Adequate Material to Make Your Study a Success. 


Additional copies of this material may be secured by using the coupon on page 116. 
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answer them. 


The only logical and reasonable 
place to go was to The World Book.” 
“Did you eventually get to the text?” asked 


Dr. Weidemeyer. “My point is, would you say 
the children read more or less from their text- 
books as a result of this new procedure?” 

“I believe they read more,” replied Sarah. 
“And the best part was that their reading was 
motivated by a desire to learn more about the 
subjects World Book had introduced rather than 
by my assigning a certain topic to be read.” 

“There is one point I would like to make,” 
said Ted Smithers. “I find good evidence of 
vocabulary growth among the boys and girls 
and they are using better sentences. The World 
Book plan of putting the elementary facts in 
simple sentences in the beginning paragraphs 
and gradually increasing the complexity of the 
ideas is a valuable feature. Invariably, a pupil 
would say he found his question answered in the 
beginning of the article but was so interested 
that he kept on reading. He wasn’t aware that 
the material gradually increased in difficulty.” 

“This all-school study was prompted by every- 
one’s attitude toward a particular situation,” 
interposed Dr. Weidemeyer. “Would you advise 
an all-schoo! study another year?” 

“I think I’m speaking for all the teachers 
when I say yes,” replied Sam. “It may not be 
as extensive a one as this, but sometime during 
the year it’s good for all of us to be working to- 
gether on the same problem.” 

“What does this mean in new materials to be 
purchased?” asked Dr. Weidemeyer. 

“Absolutely nothing except possibly the pur- 
chase of a few special books,” replied Sam 
promptly. “With The World Book in the class- 
room, I think we can meet any problem that 
will arise. After all, the purpose of The World 
Book is to give us freedom, not to confine our 
work. When we started on our study of the 
road, there were questions as to sources of mate- 
rial. And yet, not in one single instance did a 
class requisition books.” 

“I am more than satisfied with your report,” 
said Dr. Weidemeyer as the meeting came to a 
close. “I think your all-school study has dem- 
onstrated tremendous possibilities for the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual growth of the Mill 
Creek children. I am pleased with your selec- 
tion of materials and your program for using 
them to the best advantage. The purchasing of 
The World Book for each classroom is one of 
the wisest expenditures of money that our school 
district ever made.” 


With The WORLD BOOK 
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Else Bartlett 
Joins Our 


N LINE with THe INsrrucror’s 
policy of serving its readers to 
the greatest extent, I am pleased 
to announce an addition to our 
staff—Eise Bartlett, formerly of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who will serve as 
our art and handcraft specialist. 
Miss Bartlett brings with her a 
broad experience in public school 
work which she will share with you. 
She is also an artist of merit and 
will assist in the selection of our 
cover pictures and other features of 
the magazine related to her field. 
In addition to planning our art 
and handcraft pages, Miss Bartlett 
plans to visit schools in search of 
new projects and examples of chil- 


Staff | 


dren’s work that she can bring to | 


you. She is enthusiastic about art 


as a source of intrinsic satisfaction | 


for young children and will try to 
present activities that will provide 
good emotional release in your 
classrooms. 

To you readers who are too far 
away for Miss Bartlett to reach 
personally, she appeals for samples 
or photographs of children’s work 
plus brief statements that describe 
the specific problem and its results. 
Manuscripts will be given careful 
attention and used whenever pos- 
sible. 

The very fine suggestion for 
Armistice Day on page 63 is Miss 
Bartlett’s first contribution and I 
heartily recommend this activity to 
you. Armistice Day is one of the 
most difficult holidays to handle 
well in school and here is a splen- 
did way of doing it. Watch for 
Miss Bartlett’s pages from time to 
time in our art and handcraft sec- 
tion. We know you will benefit by 
her excellent suggestions. _M.E.O. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Nov. 9-15—American Edu- 
cation Week. Sponsored 
by various organizations, 
including National Educa- 
tion Assn., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D.C. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. 

Nov. 16-22—National Chil- 
dren's Book Week. Spon- 
sored by Children's Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd St., 
New York 19. 

Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day. 


NEW... 


UNUSUAL 
GIFT BOX 


3 PENCILS & RULER IN GIFT BOX 


Thrifty gift item! Hexa- 
gon pencils imprinted 
“Season's Greetings” or 
“Greetings from your 
Teacher", plus 6” ruler. 
In colorful holiday box 


Make it a “person-to-person 

and pupils will love these fine hexagon pencils, with 
their name imprinted in gold on each one. Or, round 
gift pencils printed with “Season's Greetings” and a 
Christmas design. Rush your order today. 


3 PENCILS & RULER IN KIT 12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Assorted colors, name 


Hexagon pencils printed . 

“Season's Greetings" or imprinted in gold on 
each one. Dozen packed 
In bright blue simulated in holiday gift box, 


value-priced at only...... 
Compact, useful gift. Sturdy plastic kit con- 


JAMES HARRISON 


4 pencils imprinted 
vidual name, 


gator case, only 


On orders for $2.00 or less, cash, check, or money 


plus 
Sharpener in simulated alli- 


tains 4 pencils printed with individual name 


which eit sliding 
Complete with Ruler-Sharpener 


cover. 

Popular item! 4 round pencils print- 
ed "Season's Greetings’ or 4 hexa- 
gon pencils printed “Season's Greet- 
ings” or “Greetings from your Teach- 


er’. 6-in. ruler 


and pencil sharp- 


Entire set only... 


LEATHERETT E KIT 


ener included. 
Set comes in 
simulated alli- 
gator case........ 


Postage order. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


903 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
PERSONALIZED CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
PENCILS IN KIT § 903 Broodway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

with indi | Gentlemen: Please enter my order for Gift Pencils according to the at- q 
Ruler- i tached list. 1 
¢ 1 Name 

City State 

; School Grade or Title 

| 


(Important: Attach list ‘of names to coupon). 
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nas in my dream,” she said was a brief study of corn and the formal wedding. As the bridesmaids CASE RECORDS 
we Marcery Marten | ways it is used for food. One pu- and the bride in their beautiful 
2 Los Angeles, California | pil gave a report on how to make long dresses came slowly down the 
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Creative Art sooxs 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Problem: Gertrude Niedermaier 
was an attractive lovable child of a 
displaced family that had moved 
into the Williams township. 

When she entered school, the 
children adopted her as one of their 
own. Although she had a language 


OVER 1200 SEPARATE IDEAS 


Figure Drawing Spatter Work difficulty, the principal and school 
Anima! Drawing Clay Modeling dec put 

: into a lower grade since she wou 
; | feel out of place with smaller chil- 
dren. Instead, the girls in the class 
My Water Color Landscape Drawing | agreed to help her after school and 


on week ends. 


Analysis: ‘Trudy’s family had 
been in a work camp for three years 
before coming to our country. As a 
result, she would assume little or no 
responsibility, her habits of cleanli- 
ness were poor, and her sense of 
obligation definitely nonexistent. 
She appeared selfish because the in- 
stinct of self-preservation had be- 
come highly developed. 

After she had been in school a 
month, the glamour of a new girl 
wore off and the children were in- 

clined to leave her alone. 


With a Teacher’s Manual for Each Grade 


A year long program of practical, stimulating art instruc- 
tion right at your finger-tips. 

Each book has 36 pages, eight of them in color. . . . The 
set of eight books contains over 1200 separate ideas — all of 
them classroom tested... . All projects are practicable with 


Solution: Everyone agreed that 


a4 the ordinary equipment — crayons, paints and papers — Trudy must learn our language as 
is Pas" common to every school. quickly as possible. School funds 
; a: Projects cover Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, Con- | were provided to pay a tutor to 
be.) % structing, Designing, Crayon, Paint, Spatter Work — all types | teach her speaking and reading. 
bt .. of Borders, Lettering, Stengiling, Landscape Drawing and Mis- | The school psychologist and the 
Nae Mos cellaneous Problems; all correlated logically to any system of | teacher had a meeting with the 
ti art instruction. Each book also contains many Holiday Projects, girls in Trudy’s grade. They ex- 
Shy including Valentine, Easter, May Baskets, Hallowe'en, Christ- | plained the reasons for her behavior 
ite he mas, Thanksgiving and the February Patriotic observances. and solicited co-operation. Because 
Teh The lessons follow seasonal interests, beginning with Sep- | the community had supplied the 
pee tember, and may be taught in the sequence given, or may be | family with used clothing, the girls 
“a diversified by ideas especially appropriate to the individual | were cautioned not to mention that 


ACTION FIGURE ij 
OF A HORSE | 
Movable Figures (Book 3) 


Initials (Book 6) 


Dutch Posters (Book 4) Designs (Book 8) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


{| 30 


school or community 

The books enable any teacher to plan and put into practice a 
successful teaching program even though she may have had no 
previous training. Combined, they present a complete graded 
school art course which meets the requirements of many art 
supervisors and Boards of Education. Where a supervised pro- 
gram is in effect, they provide excellent supplemental material. 

The accompanying Teacher's Manual explains in detail 
every step of the work, the materials needed for each lesson, 
object of the problems, with suggestions for variations which 
stimulate original expression and creative thinking. 

Creative Art is effectively planned to cover a complete 
vocabulary of child art... . It offers the experienced teacher 
many stimulating ideas, gives outstanding ‘guidance and other 
substantial helps to the instructor. 


Price, single copy: Student's Book (state grade)........ $0.65 
Teacher's Manual (state grade)... . 


Order from your School Supply Distributor 
or write us direct — 
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some dress Trudy wore had been 
theirs. Instead, they were asked to 
comment favorably whenever Trudy 
looked neat and clean. 

Progress seemed slow despite co- 
operation on the part of the school, 
the Niedermaier family, and com- 
munity until one of the girls invited 
Gertrude to join the Girl Scout 
Troop. It happened that their spe- 
cial project for the year was to dec- 
orate the clubroom where their 
meetings were held. Trudy found 
happiness in doing things with her 
hands. She was especially success- 
ful when it came to making the cur- 
tains and draperies. All the girls 
were enthusiastic about her help. 

After Trudy received her uni- 


| form, the girls and Miss Daly, the 


teacher, were pleased to see a 
change for the better. Her whole 


| appearance improved and included 


a more frequent smile. Perhaps 
what finally helped Trudy most was 
the realization that she was wanted. 
Also, for the first time she had 
something new that was all hers. 
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FILMS 
You Can Show 
in Your School 


TIPPY, THE TOWN DOG—I1 min.. 
16 mm. sound; color; sale or rental. 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, UL; 
produced in 1952. 


This film is delightful for chil- 
dren and for all who love dogs. 
Both city and country dwellers will 
enjoy the story of Tippy, a lovable 
terrier who lived in a town. It is 
based on a common situation that 
points up the relationship between 
a boy, Jimmy, and his dog. Inter- 
esting people and animals are in- 
cluded in the adventures of this 
lonely dog as he wanders about 
town trying to make friends. There’s 
a pleasing element of suspense and 
a happy ending. It is especially ap- 
propriate for reading and _ social 
studies in the primary grades. 


THE THREE WISHES—I reel; 
sound; color or black and white. 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, produced in 1952. 


Teaching morality is sometimes 
difficult but this film has skillfully 
accomplished its desired objective. 
It is a rollicking comedy about the 
shrewish Katherine and her sim- 
ple husband John, who lost the 
bright promise of three magic wishes 
by wasting them carelessly. Here 
is a little morality lesson told with 
gaily costumed actors, carefully de- 
signed sets, and crisp comic action. 
This film is suitable for reading, 
vocabulary building, and guidance 
in the intermediate grades. 


TOMMY, THE LION—I', reels; 
sound; black and white. Young 
American Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 7, produced in 
1952. 


Pets as stars of films are rare. 
Here is an educational film which 
employs such a star and tells the 
story of a typical day in the life of 
Tommy, a pet lion cub, and his 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Owens of 
Garden City, Kansas. ‘Tommy plays 
“with the children, visits school, and 
makes a trip to his veterinarian. A 
unique and intriguing feature of 
the film is the story structure, which 
points up the parallel between 
Tommy’s daily life and habits and 
those of children. The film is espe- 
cially designed for use in language 
arts, science, and health classes of 
kindergartens and primary grades. 


REDWOOD SAGA—II1 min., black 
and white. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28; 
produced in 1952. 


Lumbering is an industry that 
fascinates children especially since 
our way of life depends so much on 
the products derived from it. 

This film presents the origin and 
history of the wonder wood which 
is produced in the heart of the 
mighty Redwood Empire. It is a 


Recommended by 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Washington School, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


complete story of the lumber indus- 
try from felling the trees to the ulti- 
mate use of the finished lumber in 
home and industry. This film is 
suitable for middle- and upper- 
grade classes in social studies, geog- 
raphy, science, and economics. 


MILK—11 min., black and white, 
sale or rental. Bailey Films, Ine., 
see address above; produced in 1952. 


This excellent film was especial- 
lv prepared for children studying 
heme, food, and community serv- 
ices. It shows how certified raw 
milk is produced ona modern farm. 

This story of milk from cow to 
table clarifies one of the first prob- 
lems of childhood— where does milk 
come from? We learn about graz- 
ing cattle, corrals, breeds of dairy 
cows, how a calf gets milk from its 
mother, filling silos, preparing and 
mixing food, clipping and washing 
cows, sterilization of equipment, 
hand milking, milking machines, 
washing and sterilization of bottles. 
bottling milk, and delivering it to 
homes. 

This film is suitable for social 
studies in the primary and middle 
grades. It will provide rich, mean- 
ingful experiences that will encour- 
age oral and written expression in 
the language arts. 


CREATIVE HANDS, SERIES, No. 2 
—6 minutes each; 16 mm. sound; 
color; sale or rental. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4; produced in 1952. 


Teachers may be interested in 
this continuation of the art films 
reviewed in the September 1952 
issue of Tue INsTRUCTOR. 

In Making a Mask, a group of 
children are directed through the 
simple procedures of making two 
kinds of masks out of wet paper 
and paste. One is tied against the 
face and the other can be slipped 
over the head. 

The art teacher and manual train- 
ing teacher co-operate in Loom 
Weaving to show how to build a 
simple loom from an old broom and 
a few pieces of wood, how to thread 
the warp through the heddle, and 
wind and use the bobbin, and the 
use of wool, cotton, or cellophane 
for scarfs, bags, and mats. 

The Beginning of Picture Making 
shows many examples of work pro- 
duced by children from three to 
five when skills are not yet mas- 
tered but creativity is great. Tem- 
pera paints were chiefly used. 

Children in grades five and six 
make original and varied composi- 
tions close to their own interests 
and with real skill in Picture Mak- 
ing at the Gang Age. This film 
shows how to give some direction 
toward improvement in drawing 
without discouraging the child’s in- 
herent creativeness. 
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FROM THIS BOOK 


Theory of Electrolysis 


Electrolysis is the chemical change mad 
a liquid solution (electrolyte) by passing 
electric current through it. H/ectro-pla: 
is an industrial application of the theor 


— electrolysis. The anode is the plating m 
and the cathode is the object to be ple 
Cu SO. with this metal. 

| 

(ty aC 


} Movement of ions in a solution 


When copper sulfate is dissolved in wate 
breaks up into copper ions (Cu + +) 
sulfate ions (SOQs— —). When a curren 
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FIGURE 1 


TO “DRESS UP” YOUR FAMILY MOTORCAR 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + 


Guc TRUCK @ COACH 


While doing classroom work, lab work and 
especially “chomework” you may sometimes 
wonder what learning physics, chemistry or math 
really adds up to. 


What’s the point, for instance, in knowing the 
“theory of electrolysis” ? 


Well, here’s one mighty good answer! 


The reason General Motors cars are such beauties 
—and stay such beauties—is that GM engineers 
use electrolysis to give high polish, lasting good 
looks to their exterior design by electro-plating 
all manner of things—such as door handles, 
bumpers, radiator and radio grilles and hood 
ornaments. 


And electro-plating, 


as your physics book tells 
you, is an application of the theory of electrolysis 
—a base metal is coated with chrome or other 
“high-finish” metals by passing an electric cur- 
rent through a solution in which the object to be 


coated is suspended. 


At GM such parts as steel bumpers are copper- 
plated then nickel-plated then chrome-plated—all 
by electrolysis. Result: the GM beauty that lasts. 


And this example of the care GM takes to make 
“more and better things for more people” comes 
right out of your physics book. 


Remember this as you puzzle out your school 
problems. Remember that General Motors, like 
all American industry, offers a fine future for the 
engineer and the scientist. And scientific knowl- 
edge starts right in school classwork and 
” 

homework. 


Beauty goes on duty: General Motors production 
experts adjusting chrome-plated steel bumper 
that adds sparkling beauty, plus extra protection, 
to new GM motorcars. 


nt, which oppeors in the nt issues 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


of American Farm Youth, Sch Life are available upon request 
Als n limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Research Looks to New Horizons,” 
may be obtoined free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, 
Room 11-170-Z, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Hear HENRY J l jay evening 
over the ABC Network, coast te coast. 
PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


GM DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE ~ AC SPARK PLUGS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE-THE KEY Va TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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Isn’t he 
handsome? 


Does this white turkey make you 
think of Thanksgiving as quickly as a 
bronze turkey would? If your answer 
is no, can you think why? 

Bronze turkeys have been used in 
Thanksgiving pictures and designs for 
a long time. For a change, you might 


like to put a white turkey in your 
Thanksgiving picture or use one for a 
place-card design. 

Your class might like to visit a tur- 
key farm. Or you could invite someone 
who raises turkeys to tell about this 
important business. 
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ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 
weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
. . . because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a precision product 
guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection . . . 


And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO 
PREMIER-30 


Here is true professional 


sound projection for auditorium 
use. Write for complete descriptive 
literature. $549.00 complete. 


EASY 
TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 
Children can run it! 


AMPRO 


Hoo 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 
Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 
why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


8-page “how-to-do-it” 
° booklet which discusses the 


applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 
ee @ @ 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) 'N-11-52 1 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 


Name. 


City 


Address 
i 
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Fifty Years Ago 


in the 


Small pine trees dug from near-by 
forests, and planted in boxes covered 
with green cambric, were suggested as 
attractive room decorations for No- 
vember. 


v 


“Can a teacher consistently teach an 
appreciation of bird life in her class, 
and wear a hat trimmed with bird 
feathers? Hardly. Children’s eye- 
sights are as sharp as their ‘ear- 
sights.’” 


v 


Teacher: What are you drawing? 

Tommy: A locomotive. 

Teacher: Why don’t you draw the cars 
too? 

Tommy: Because the locomotive 
draws the cars. 


v 


A special offer of a $30.00 outfit for 
only $10.00 was made to the young 
male teacher. It included “one genuine 
Cheviot suit made to measure, one 
Duniap block derby or Fedora hat, one 
pair of stylish laced shoes, one pair 
cuff buttons, 4 shirt buttons and studs, 
one suit of underwear, one percale 
shirt, collars and cuffs, one neat four- 
in-hand tie or bow, one pair of fancy 
elastic web suspenders, one silk hand- 
kerchief, one pair Lisle socks.” 


“There is certainly a vast difference 
between a professed teacher and a pro- 
fessional teacher.” 


v 


“The principal of the high school in 
Omaha, Nebraska, has issued an edict 
forbidding the use of mirrors in or 
near the building during school hours.” 

v 

“The boy you consider bad and ill- 
mannered may only be a shy lad with 
obnoxious personality problems that 
are much more a trial to him than to 
you.” 


IO IEF ION IA 


66 You 


have set a light 
in the darkness” 


Mha Chase, author, actress, and star of radio 


and television, writes a warm friendly message to you 


—yet one packed with serious import and a deep 
realization of spiritual truths. 


I think, the goal of good teach- 
ing is not so much to inoculate the 
young with facts as to instill in them 
the habit of independent thought and 
creative endeavor. 

There are many adult pursuits T can 
think of which are not ideally suited to 
youth, but two of them in which I have 
had personal experience seem to me to 
be effective in training the abilities of 
expression and powers of observation of 
any person regardless of age. One is 
acting and the other is writing. 

From a child’s point of view acting 
probably gets more votes because it is 
such fun. Almost all children are in- 
stinctive actors, they love to pretend— 
and if you are going to pretend that 
you are old or sad, angry or stingy or 
gay, a cripple or a dancer, one way to 
pretend accurately is to keep your eyes 
open, to watch real people to see how 
they behave. This training in objectiv- 
ity where others are concerned is invalu- 
able, for it helps children to assess them- 
selves objectively. It is a lesson in 
philosophy which even the young can 
absorb and which stands any human be- 
ing in good stead. It gives him a sense 
of proportion, a sense of humor. and a 
realization that no one lives alone. 


A second way to become a good actor 
is to imagine how other people feel, to 
appreciate what makes them sad or gay, 
stingy or angry or kind. Acting can help 
child or grownup gain an insight into 
the motives of others. It gives an appre- 
ciation and acceptance of human nature 
—and because it takes us co pletely out 
of ourselves, it is stimulating, it is a re- 
lease, and it’s fun. 

Reading Shakespeare may seem dry 
as dust to high school boys and girls, but 
let them act Richard the Second, Henry 
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the Fifth, Rosalind, or Portia, and the 
story is a different one. Since art is so 
long and the days of study brief, teach- 
ers should give children immediate ac- 
cess to the best. Even those of tender 
age can absorb much of the rhythm and 
drama of great literature—especially the 
literature written expressly for them. 


All their lives their appetite for the 
shoddy will be amply catered to, for 
that is the speciality of our civiliza- 
tion—that inseeping of the lowest 
common denominator. But it is the 
privilege and honorable mission of 
the teacher to develop an intellectual 
palate in the young. 

The more a child becomes familiar 
with fine, well-written books, and the 
more he knows, the better he will write. 
It is not a question of becoming a pro- 
fessional author but everyone living in 
the United States should have facility 
with the English language and should be 
able to express himself idiomatically, 
lucidly, and succinctly. 


Though the rewards of teaching are 
considered to be few, surely they must 
be intense. When a child’s eyes light 
with comprehension, when a small boy 
or girl is bursting with excitement be- 
cause he or she has found the answer, 
when you are suddenly aware that ei- 
ther by design or chance you have said 
something which has put into a child’s 
hand a key which will open what for 
him is an important door; then all the 
drudgery, the weariness, the discour- 
agement and cynicism, which are so 
often a teacher’s lot, are forgotten in 
the moment of realization that you 
have set a light in the darkness! 
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T’s election time and for weeks 
I you have been hearing about 
Stevenson and Eisenhower. Your 
pupils have questioned you over 
and over again about which man 
is your candidate. How can you 
capitalize on their interest with- 
out encouraging prejudice? 

When our government sets up 
an election it is fulfilling its obli- 
gation to the citizens as estab- 
lished by the Constitution. When 
the voters go to the polls they 
are taking advantage of their 
rights as citizens in a free land. 
Therefore, the school should not 
let election time pass without tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity 
to show bovs and girls how de- 
mocracy works, to point out the 
safeguards set up to guarantee a 
fair election, and the rules that 
govern choosing a president. 

As a wise teacher, vou will steer 
away from campaign issues. Ac- 
tually, the platforms of the major 
parties coi ide in many respects. 
Issues are not clearly defined, and 
even if they were, few would be 
suitable for consideration at the 
clementary level. 


The Candidates 


The personal qualities of the 
two candidates of course will 
come up for Both 
men have outstanding records of 
public and both were 
drafted by their parties to run for 
office. ‘Therefore, the 
hero worship that 
candidates 


discussion, 
service 


normal 
acCOMpahies 
presidential can be 
capitalized upon in the classroom 
Qualities of leadership and the 
requirements for a good president 
should be discussed 

Discuss the vice-presidential 
candidates, too. Children should 
realize that vice-presidents are im- 
portant, in national as well as in 
their 
Some day one of these men may 
need to take over the office 

Geography can be learned by 
following the speaking schedules 
of the candidates. A large bulle- 


own classroom elections 
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tin board for clippings and a big 
United States map will be invalu- 
able to fix cities with states, and 
states with neighboring states, in 
your pupils’ minds, 


Electoral College 


A study of the electoral college, 
by itself, is uninteresting, but pre- 
sented in conjunction with our 
national election it can have real 
meaning. Research should be 
done to establish why the electoral 
college was originally written into 
our election system. Debates and 
discussions can appraise its pres- 
ent value. 

Children will hear about the 
electoral college on radio and tele- 
vision, and you can help them un- 
derstand it. If they see sample 
ballots, they will not understand 
the long list of names unless an 
explanation is made. Don't fail 
to present this part of the election 
story. 


Registering 


he difference between primary 
and general elections can also be 
taught at this time. Children can 
be shown that registration, often 
overlooked by adults, is an impor- 
tant safeguard of our American 
freedom It was provided to 
avoid illegal voting, or stuffing 
the ballot boxes. 

The Boy Scouts in many areas 
are conducting a campaign to get 
adults to register so they can vote. 
This is a worth-while activity for 
Make a large 

Parents Registration” chart and 
list each pupil's name. Aim to 
have the parents of each register. 
Children may want to call upon 
other adults in the community to 
make sure they also register. The 
class should be told about absen- 


your classroom. 
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We're Choosing a President! 
Take This Opportunity to 
Present the Story of Our 


American Elections 


Elizabeth F. Noon 


tee voting and how ballots are 
obtained. Some members may 
have brothers or fathers in service. 
They should know that . these 
fighting citizens need not be de- 
prived of their voting privileges. 

Qualifications for a voter and 
the length of time required to es- 
tablish residence should be listed. 
A committee can call on the local 
judge or commissioner of elections 
to verify this information and ob- 
tain instructions for voters. 


Elections 


Your community may use vot- 
ing machines or ballots, but the 
children should know how the 
elections are conduc ted, the peo- 
ple in charge, and their respective 
duties including the watchers 
from both parties who are sta- 
tioned at the polls. 

Sample ballots are usually 
available and can be examined in 
the classroom. Throughout this 
activity the pupils should realize 
that voting is a privilege. Respect 
for the election procedure should 
be developed. 


Duties and Succession 


Although elementary children 
are not ready for a complex study 
of government, they can under- 
stand the duties of the president 
and vice-president and learn who 
would succeed them if both were 
unable to serve the country as 
chief executive. 


Checks and Balances 


In the upper grades, the work 
of the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary branches of the govern- 
ment can be indicated on a chart 
showing the respective checks and 
balances of each department. Dis- 
cuss the work of each. 


Dubois the Drake 


‘They can see that the President 
chooses his cabinet but that it is 
confirmed by the Senate. They 
can understand that though the 
Senate passes laws, the President 
has the right of veto. The pro- 
cedure of impeachment and the 
checks of the judiciary over the 
legislative department can be ex- 
plained. 

In explaining these checks and 
balances, use a positive approach. 
Children often get the idea that 
our government is three separate 
departments, each pitted against 
the others. They should under- 
stand that the three branches 
work together and only in a few 
cases have the checks been ap- 
plied by one department against 
another. 


School Election 


Suggestions for setting up a 
school election are given on page 
37. If the children have a thor- 
ough background of information, 
the school election will climax 
your study and impress upon 
them the careful methods em- 
ployed in conducting elections by 
free people. In the process of go- 
ing to the polls (set up in the 
school hall), signing the election 
sheet, going into the booth and 
marking the ballot, and placing 
it in the ballot box, they will have 
their first taste of how American 
democracy works. 

When election day is over, your 
class and your school will have 
had a worth-while experience. 
Later, when the children meet 
more American historv in higher 
grades, they will be better pre- 
pared for it after experiencing the 
privilege of voting as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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Ready 


for Your School Election 


When you conduct your election it will classes who are voting. Probably fourth- 
have added meaning if practices used in graders and above are old enough 
real voting are observed. Rather than con- part in the election. This is a good school 
structing a play voting machine, use ballots activity—let the children campaign to 
—they are more effective with children. hearts’ content, but when election da 
Prepare for your election day by an elec- comes, see that it is conducted with dignity 
tion discussion or assembly with all the and respect. 


Waking Tt Seem Real Wilk Leave a Lasting 
Impression of How Democracy Works 
Preparing the voting liste comes Badges should be made Z 


A committee should be selected to prepare the “official lists A judge of elections, one regis- Ui. 
of eligible voters." This should be done by classes for easy hand- trar for each grade, and one watch- i} 
ling, and the fists duplicated for the election officials. If they er from each party are the mini- 4 Judge of Eection YZ 


ere typed, they should be double- mum crew needed. If your polls 
spaced. When the child comes to are open before school, at recess, and during part of the lunch hour, 


vote, he gives his name and grade. three separate groups can be used. The election officials and the 
His name is located on the list and watchers should all have badges marking their positions. 


he signs beside it as proof that he is 
voting. Then he is issued his ballot. 
sturdy ballet boxes 
<tm Stout cardboard cartons will serve 
' as ballot boxes. They should be 
enother commetlee should make the ballots sealed, and have slits wide enough 
the candidates of the two major parties. ut his hand in The ean be evened 
In addition, you may have several school = "Ballot 
issues to vote on. A committee can prepare Box the polls close, the boxes 
and duplicate the ballots. They should be hould be nl the pres 
numbered in the corner and the number re- f all 
corded beside the signature as the voter hy eee ee 
signs the registration sheet. 


The hall, cafeteria, or library makes a good voting place. A long 
table, chairs, and voting booths are needed. American flags should 
be on display. Signs marking the grades will enable the voters 


In every free moment, your children will probably be making 
to find their proper registrar more quickly, 


posters and banners to publicize the election. Most of them will 
be displayed at school but posters urging people to vote can be 


placed in store windows. Don't give prizes for the best posters— > ™ rs 

let the campaign be its own motivation. | 
T— 


The voting booths should be 
“really private.” A committee 
can use old curtains to construct 
them. Each-booth should contain 
a small table, with a pencil and 
scissors tied to it. A sign should 
be plainly displayed to give the 
voters instructions. Lights in the — 
booths will make them more at- —™“ 
tractive. 
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Meanwhile, campaign fosters are in style 
"To 1 Cut off the number 
7. 4 Proce iin the bs 
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WEEK, 


An author writes a story and an artist draws 
ictures for it. Then what happens? Do you 
Sow how a publisher makes them into a book? 


The type is set on a linotype machine 
and put into galleys (shallow trays). 
Galley proofs are made, and read care- 
fully by proofreaders and by the au- 
thor, to catch all mistakes. 


Here is a press in op- 
eration, printing huge 
sheets of paper. Each 
page has a particular po- 
sition on a sheet, so that 
when the sheet is fold- 
ed all the pages will be 
in the right order. The 
large automatic fold- 
ing machine makes the 
sheets into 16- or 32- 
page "signatures." 


The gathering machine has automatic 
fingers which drop the signatures 
in order as they move along a run- 
ning belt. Then the stitching ma- 
chine sews the signatures together. 
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The Story Behind 
Compony. Things We See 


After correction, the type is measured off into 
pages and the illustrations are inserted. Several § 
pages are put in a form. Then the forms go to 
the foundry where plates are made. These plates 
are locked into a flat-bed press. 


The cover of the 
book is made sepa- 
rately. A stamping 
press imprints the 
title. Then the sig- 
natures are glued in, 
and the books are 
pressed into shape. 


Finally the finished books are carefully inspect- 
ed, and the colorful jackets added. At last the 
author's work is ready for you girls and boys to 
read at a library or to buy at a bookstore. 
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HERE was once a widow who 

had three sons. ‘The mother 
was fondest of the third son, but 
his brothers did not like him 
and nicknamed him Pinkel. 

One day the mother said to her 
sons, “Now you must go out into 
the world and try your luck. I 
cannot keep you any longer; you 
are grown up. 

There was nothing the brothers 
would rather do, and so they set 
out on their journey. 

One evening they came to a 
large body of water. Far out on 
the water lay a small island, and 
from the island a wonderful ligh: 
shone. ‘They jumped into a boat 
that lay on the shore, and rowed 
to the island. 

When they landed, they per- 
ceived a tiny hut close to the wa- 
ter’s edge. ‘The wonderful light 
came from a gold lantern that 
stood outside the hut. In the yard 
walked a large goat with golden 
horns, and on the horns were fas- 
tened small bells that rang melo- 
diously whenever the goat stirred 

The brothers were very much 
surprised at all this. They were 
even more surprised when their 
eyes caught sight of the old wom- 
an who lived in the hut with her 
daughter. Her dress was ragged 
and dirty, but she wore a cloak 
that shone like the purest gold. 
The lads realized that they had 
come to a witch and not an ordi- 
nary person. 

The old woman was standing 
by the hearth stirring in a kettle, 
and the lads asked her very cour- 
teously if they might stay over- 
night. 

The witch did not want them 
there, and said they should row 
over the water to the palac e that 
lay on the other side. ‘Then sud- 
denly she peered closely at the 
youngest brother, and asked, 
“What are vou called, my lad?” 
“IT am called Pinkel,” he said. 
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“Remain here,” said the witch, 
“where I can keep an eye on you. 
You look more clever than the 
others.” 

Pinkel begged and pleaded to 
be allowed to go with his brothers. 
At last, he was permitted to de- 
part. So the brothers rowed away 
happy that they had escaped. 

Early the next morning, the 
brothers came to a palace. They 


went in and asked for work. The 
two oldest obtained jobs as stable 
boys, and Pinkel became a page 
to the young prince. 

Pinkel was both able and kind, 
and rose quickly in the king’s fa- 
vor. The brothers were furious 
when they saw what a favorite 
Pinkel became, and they made 
many sinister plans to get rid of 
him. If he were only out of the 
way, things would go much better 
for them at the palace. 

One day they went to the king 
and told him about the gold lan- 
iern that shone on land and sea. 

The king listened to them, and 
asked, ““Where is the lantern, and 
who can get it for me?” 

“That our brother Pinkel alone 
can do,” said the wicked brothers. 

The king sent for Pinkel. “If 
you can get me the gold lantern 
that shines over land and sea, I 
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anslated by 
{AGDA BRANDON 


will make you the first man at 
court,” he said. 

Pinkel got a boat and rowed 
over the water. In the evening, 
when he arrived, the witch stood 
stirring something in a kettle. 

Pinkel carefully climbed to the 
roof and threw a handful of salt 
down the chimney so that it fell 
into the kettle of porridge. When 
the witch began to eat her por- 
ridge, she could not understand 
why it had become sosalty. Final- 
ly she told her daughter to go to 
the well for water that they might 
make fresh porridge. 

“How can I go to the well 
when it is so dark outside?” asked 
the daughter. 

“Take the gold lantern,” said 
the witch angrily. 

The daughter took the gold 
lantern and went to the well. But 
when she bent over the well, 
Pinkel was not slow. He seized 
her by the legs and threw her 
headlong into the water, took the 
gold lantern, and rowed off. 

The witch thought it took her 
daughter a long time to get back, 
and when she peered out of the 
window, she saw the lantern shin- 
ing “way out on the lake. Run- 
ning down to the shore, she called 
out, “Is that you, Pinkel?” 

“Indeed, it is I,” said Pinkel. 

“Have you stolen my lantern?” 
she asked. 

“Indeed, I have,” answered 
Pinkel from the lake. 

“Are you not an impudent 
tramp?” she asked. 

“Indeed, I am,” replied Pinkel. 

Then the witch began to com- 
plain and to wail. “If you come 
back again, you shall not escape, 
that I promise you,” she said. 

Pinkel arrived safely at the pal- 
ace with the gold lantern, and the 
king made him the foremost man 
at court. 

When the brothers heard how 
well it fared with Pinkel, they be- 


came even more furious, and be- 
gan to speculate on how to get rid 
of him. One day they went to 
the king and told him about the 
beautiful goat with horns of 
brightest gold, and about the 
small bells that rang whenever the 
goat stirred. The king asked where 
it could be found, and who could 
obtain it for him. The brothers 
answered that only Pinkel could 
accomplish that. 

The king sent for Pinkel and 
told him what his brothers had 
said. “If you can obtain the goat 
for me, you shall receive a third 
of my kingdom,” he said. 

Pinkel promised to do the best 
he could, and that satisfied the 
king. 

When Pinkel arrived on the is- 
land, it was evening, and very 
dark. There was no lantern any 
more. He schemed a long time 
on how to get hold of the goat, 
for the animal lay in the witch’s 
hut every night. 

When it was time to retire, the 
daughter, as usual, went to bolt 
the door, but Pinkel lay in wait 
outside, and placed a piece of 
wood in the back of the door so 
that it could not be closed and 
bolted. 

The daughter strove and strug- 
gled in vain. Finally the witch 
called out that the door could 
stay open during the night. They 
would see what was in the way 
in the morning. 

In the night, when all slept, 
Pinkel sneaked into the hut and 
toward the goat that lay before 
the hearth. Pinkel stuffed hay 
into the bells so that they could 
not ring, and then he carried the 
goat to the boat. When he was 
far out on the water, he took the 
hay out of the bells, and they rang 
clear and loud every time the goat 
stirred. 

Then the witch awakened. She 
ran down to the shore shrieking 
furiously, “Is that you, Pinkel?” 

“Indeed, it is I,” replied Pinkel. 

“Have you stolen my goat with 
horns of gold?” 

“Indeed, I have!” 

“Are you not an impudent 
tramp?” 

“Indeed, I am,” replied Pinkel. 

“Oh, how foolish I was!” she 
complained. (Continued on page 88) 
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Falling Star 


Revah Summersgill 


One night I saw a falling star, 
Falling fast, falling far. 


I wondered where a star could go 
When it started falling so. 


I couldn't think of a place at all 
Where stars might go to when they fall. 


But now | know, I've found just where 
The pond ts full of them shining there! 


They Found a Home 
Thanksgiving Choral Reading 
Helen Ramsey 


HIGH VOICES 
Many, many years ago, 
In a land across the sea, 
Stout-hearted Pilgrims sought to find 
A plac e of liberty 
MEDIUM VOICES 
A place where they might worship God 
In calm tranquility. 
LOW SOLO 
They learned about America 
Ac ross the ocean’s fc mam, 
Where there was room for everyone 
And they could find a home. 
HIGH VOICES 
And so the Mayflower set sail, 
‘Though dangerous waves dashed high, 
Lashing the boat, while lightning 
flashed 
Across the distant sky. 
MEDIUM VOICES 
But on and on the small bark sailed 
Till a harbor loomed near by. 
LOW SOLO 
Then spake the Pilgrim governor: 
“No longer need we roam, 
For God has brought us safely through, 
And we have found a home.” 
HIGH VOICES— 
The first year passed, and some were 
ill, 
And some from hunger died. 
Many indeed were the dangers there; 
Many brave hearts were tried. 
MEDIUM VOICES— 
But all worked hard to plant the crops, 
Till all needs were supplied. 
LOW SOLO— 
They held a great Thanksgiving then, 
From dawn to evening's gloam. 
Their hearts were filled with grati- 
tude, 
For they had found a home. 


OEMS for 


True Tales 


Isla Paschal Richardson 


Our grandmother tells us 
the loveliest tales 

Of fairies and Indians wild. 

But the ones we love best 
are ones that begin: 

“When I was a little child.” 


Best Season 
Alice Whitson Norton 


I love the spring when 
flowers bloom, 

And summer with its sweet 
perfume; 

I love the rainbow-tinted 
fall. 

But winter I love best of all 

When little children glad 
and gay, 

Among its wonders romp 
and play. 


The Cobbler 
Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Crooked heels 

And scuffy toes 
Are all the kinds 

Of shoes he knows. 


He patches up 

The broken places, 
Sews the seams 

And shines their faces. 


Adventuring 
Ida Tyson Wagner 


Sometimes I curl up 

All snug in a chair 

With a story book, 

But I’m not really there! 


I'm the white-plumed 
knight 

About whom I read, 

Rushing to rescue 

Some princess in need. 


Again, I'm a goose girl, 
Or come-to-life toy, 

A pirate or just 

An adventuresome boy. 


But when I get sleepy 
And it’s time for 
bed, 
I'm glad to be 
Just me instead! 


We Are Americans 
Martha Lavinia Rogers 


We are Americans, 

Good, kind, and true! 

We love our country’s 
flag, 

Red, white, and blue. 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained 
from the following: the author, for “Falling Star”; 
the author, for “They Found a Home”; the author, 
for “True Tales,” originally entitled “The Stories 
Grandmother Tells” in My Bed Time Game published by 
Story Book Press; the author, for “Best Season”; the 
author, for “The Cobbler,” originally published in 
American Junior Red Cross News; the author and The 
Christian Science Monitor, for “Adventuring”; the au- 
thor, for “We Are Americans”; J. B. Lippincott Co., for 
“Minnie” from Eleanor Farjeon'’s Poemg for Children, 
copyright 1951 by the author; the author, for “Thanks- 
giving Prayer.” 
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Minnie 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Minnie can’t make her mind up, 
Minnie can’t make up her mind! 
They ask her at tea, 
“Well, what shall it be?” 
And Minnie says, “Oh, 
Muffins, please! no, 
Sandwiches—yes, 
Please, egg-and-cress— 
I mean a jam one, 
Or is there a ham one, 
Or is there another kind? 
Never mind! Cake 
Is what I will take, 
The sort with the citron-rind, 
Or p'raps the iced one— 
Or is there a spiced one, 
Or is there the currant kind?” 
When tea is done 
She hasn't begun, 
She’s always the one behind, 
Because she can’t make her mind up, 
Minnie can’t make up her mind! 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
Mai Le Roi 


We thank thee, Lord, for this glad day. 

We give thee thanks, and hope and pray 

That years from now and come what 
may 

We'll always have Thanksgiving Day. 


This world has seen vast troubles brew 
Since Pilgrim Fathers tried and true 
First sat about a harvest board 

And offered thanks to thee, Dear Lord. 


But through the years of toil and pain 
Each year our faith renews again 
When thankfully we gather ‘round 

A table where rich foods abound. 


And then with heads bowed low we 
ray: 

“Oh, thank thee, Lord,” we humbly say, 

“For life and health and food,” we sing. 

“Thank thee, Lord, for ewerything.” 


But most of all this year we say, 

“Great thanks, kind Lord, on this glad 
day 

For freedom and the right to stand 

And sing of God in this great land!” 


America’s Answer 
R. W. Lillard 


Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead, 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders Fields. 
Fear not that ye have died for naught. 
The torch ye threw to us we caught. 
Ten million hands will hold it high, 
And Freedom’s light shall never die! 
We've learned the lesson that ye taugh 
In Flanders Fields. 
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— was a jolly little book— 
new, blue, full of happy ad- 
ventures, and just bursting at the 
seams to be read. 

A little girl turned Binkie’s 
pages. “I want this one,” she 
said to her friend. “It’s all about 
Binkie Book and it has wonderful 
pictures.” Then she took him to 
the desk to have her card marked. 
It was the first time out for Binkie 
Book. 

Binkie was glad, and he felt 
that soon he would be in a home. 
The little girl would curl up in a 
chair and read all his wonderful 
happy adventures. But, no, she 
went to the show first. 

The little girl tucked Binkie 
down in the seat beside her. Aft- 
er the show she went home and 


Ay after day, Wilbert Weasel 
D made the same trip from 
Turnip City to Spinachville and 
back again. He was growing tired 
of driving his rickety old bus. He 
wished he could drive a fine big 
bus to California. 

As Wilbert waited for his pas- 
sengers on the corner of First and 
Main streets, a large white bus 
zoomed past. The large bus had 
a picture of a blue bird painted 
on the side. Across the back of 
the bus, blue letters spelled out 
the words: GO ALL THE WAY 
—THE BLUE BIRD WAY—TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wilbert Weasel was envious of 
the Blue Bird bus driver. He re- 
peated the words out loud. “Go 
all the way—the Blue Bird Way— 
to California.” 

“California, indeed!” said a 
voice in his bus. “Mr. Weasel, 
wake up. It’s time we started 
for Spinachville.” 

Wilbert Weasel turned around 
and saw it was Mrs. Rebecca 
Rabbit who had spoken. She 
rode his bus every day to visit her 
daughter in Spinachville. Wilbert 
also saw Winifred Woodchuck. 
She was a stenographer for a law- 
ver and rode to work in Wilbert’s 
bus every day. Mrs. Suzie Skunk 
was in the bus too. Mrs. Skunk 


about her book 


never thought 
from the library. 

He fell to the dusty floor, and 
was kicked around by hurrying 
feet until his bright blue covers 


were dull with dirt. Peter the 
Sweeper picked him out of the 
aisle. Peter turned Binkie Book 
in at the ticket wicket. 

There he was tossed into the 
Lost and Found Box and almost 
smothered by mittens, ear muffs, 
caps, and scarfs. 

Three days later a boy asked at 
the ticket wicket for Binkie. “My 
kid sister lost a library book. It’s 
called Binkie Book. Did she leave 
it here?” 

Someone reached into the Lost 
and Found Box and pulled Binkie 
out. How glad he was! 


had ridden to Turnip City this 
morning with her son to do her 
shopping. 

Wilbert noisily shifted gears 
and his bus started to move. He 
had driven to Spinachville so 
many times that he could have 
driven with his eyes closed. But 
instead, he kept his eyes open, 
like the Blue Bird bus drivers. 

Driving a little farther down 
the road, Wilbert saw a long black 
car parked in the ditch. The 
Mayor of Turnip City, Mr. Pribly 
Pig, was frantically waving for 
the bus to stop. 

Wilbert stopped the bus and 
opened the door. He asked, “Has 
your car broken down, Mayor?” 

“Yes,” answered Mayor Pig. 
“And it won't be repaired for an- 
other week.” 

“Why not ride with me?” said 
Wilbert Weasel. 

“I suppose I'll have to ride this 
ramshackle bus,” granted Mayor 
Pig. “There's no other way.” 

This made Wilbert feel worse 
than ever. Right then and there, 
he made up his mind to quit driv- 
ing his rickety old bus. 

First he drove his passengers to 
Spinachville. In the late after- 
noon he returned to Turnip City. 
He parked the bus on the corner 
of First and Main. 


Kindergarten and Primary Stories 


It was raining. The boy pushed 
Binkie into his slicker pocket. 
Then he started out on his paper 
route. At one plac e the boy took 
Binkie from his pocket and put 
him on the veranda railing while 
he dug in his pocket for change. 

The raindrops were cold. They 
landed with a hard, smart sting. 
Binkie was worried. Still, the ad- 
ventures and pictures inside were 
dry and clean and waiting to be 
read. So Binkie cheered up. 

The boy reached for him, but 
instead he knocked Binkie off the 
railing. He fell into the mud. 

After the boy picked him up, 
Binkie thought he would be put 
back into the dry pocket, but he 
was too dirty. ‘The boy laid him 
in the basket on the handlebars of 
his bicycle. The raindrops danced 
all over Binkie. 

“Here's your library book, Sis,” 
the boy said when he got home. 
He gave the little girl the dirty 
water-soaked Binkie Book. 

“That can’t be my lovely new 
library book.” ‘The little girl sat 
down and cried. “Nobody could 
read it.” 

“It got rained on,” said the 
boy. 
“T can’t take that book back to 
They'd never let me 


the library. 


take out another!” cried the little 
girl. “It’s all your fault.” 

“It is not!” said the boy. “The 
book was already dirty and the 
cover torn when I picked it up at 
the ticket wicket. You forgot it 
in the first place.” 

Mother came in to see what the 
fuss was about. “The book will 
have to be paid for,” she said. 

“T'll pay for it out of my paper 
money,” said the boy. “I guess 
I'm not as careful as I should be 
with books.” 

“You may pay half,” said 
Mother. ‘Then she looked firmly 
at the little girl. ‘The other half 
comes from your allowance.” 

They all looked at the bedrag- 
gled Binkie Book. 

“The book is ruined,” Mother 
said sadly. “Throw it away.” 

The boy picked up Binkie Book 
and dropped him into the waste- 
paper basket. 

But the little girl lifted him out 
again. “I'm going to keep the 
Binkie Book, Mother, to remind 
me never to be careless with an- 
other book.” 

Now Binkie Book sits content- 
edly in his place on the little girl’s 
bookshelf. He has a wonderful 
chance to see how carefully she 
looks after her other books. 


The Wilbert Weasel Way 


ZIGM 


Early the following morning, 
Wilbert Weasel went to the office 
of the Blue Bird Bus Company. 


Across the door a sign said: GO 
ALL THE WAY—THE BLUE 
BIRD WAY-—TO CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

“That's what I'm going to do,” 
said Wilbert Weasel. He went 
straight to the desk of the man- 
ager, Mr. Otto Owl. 

“T want to be a Blue Bird bus 
driver. Mr. Owl,” said Wilbert. 

“Very good, very good,” said 
Mr. Owl. “How much driving 
experience have you had?” 

“I’ve driven the Turnip City to 
Spinachville bus for over a year.” 

“Ho, ho,” laughed Mr. Owi, 
“that’s not enough experience.” 

“You mean I don’t get the 
job?” asked Wilbert. “I can’t go 
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ali the way—the Blue Bird way— 
to California?” 

“I'm sorry, but you don’t have 
enough experience,” Mr. Owl re- 
peated. 

Wilbert Weasel was very dis- 
appointed when he left the Blue 
Bird Bus Company Office. He 
walked to a park on Second and 
Main streets and sat on a bench. 

A little while later, Wilbert 
Weasel became curious. Why had 
a crowd gathered at the corner of 
First and Main streets? He start- 
ed walking in that direction. Ashe 
came nearer, the crowd cheered. 
They were all waiting to get on 
his bus. 

“There he comes,” said Suzie 
Skunk. “I have to get to Spin- 
achville with these groceries be- 
fore noon.” (Continued on page 100) 
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ALL'S WELL 


THAT ENDS 


s™ N-YEAR-OLD Charity stood 
at the cabin door watching 
her mother and father as they dis- 
appeared into the big woods at 
the edge of the clearing. Holding 
her hands were the not-quite- 
four-year-old twins, William and 
‘Thomas. 

Every once in a while Father 
made a trip to the nearest hamlet, 
ten miles away. It was quite a 
distance for a man to walk and 
draw the heavy handmade sledge 
loaded with corn and vegetables 
to be exchanged for a few neces- 
sities at the general store. ‘This 
time Mother had gone too. She 
had never left the children alone 
before, but she did want to see 
Grandmother, who lived in the 
settlement with Uncle Amos. 

On this trip Mother hoped to 
get cloth for much-needed gar- 
ments, and she had promised 
Charity that, if there was any red 
cloth at the store, she should have 
some for a new dress. It was sel- 
dom that any material gayer than 
gray or brown was shipped to the 
colonies from mills in England, 


but Charity had seen a red dress 
and she often dreamed of having 
one of her own. 

Mother had hesitated about go- 
ing, but Charity had said, confi- 
dently, “As if I couldn't look out 
for the twins, and put food on 
the table! I’m nearly eight.” 

Last vear when Mother made 
her trip to see Grandmother, the 
children had gone too. Knowing 
that the twins would need to ride 
on the sledge nearly all the way, 
Father had taken only a little 
corn. This time he had a large 
load to draw to market. 

Charity felt the warm little 
hands clutching hers and she 
knew that the twins felt a bit for- 
lorn. She hoped the day would 
pass without trouble, for she had 
no one to turn to. Their nearest 
neighbors were miles away. She 
reminded herself that nearly all 
the Indians were friendly and that 
only a few wild animals ever ap- 
proached the clearings. She would 
take the twins inside and lock the 
cabin door at the slightest sign of 
danger. 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


N THE Potter family, all was 

hustle and bustle and hurry 
and flurry. It was the day before 
Thanksgiving, and Mrs. Potter 
and Mr. Potter and Polly and 
Peter (even Butch, the Potters’ 
cocker spaniel) were busy helping 
make the Thanksgiving pies. 

Mr. Potter helped by bring- 
ing a big sack of groceries from 
town—flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
pumpkin, raisins, apples. Peter 
helped by unpacking the grocer- 
ies and setting everything where 
Mother could reach it handily. 
Polly helped by getting out the 
mixing bowls, flour sifter, spoons, 
and measuring cups. Butch helped 
by scrambling under everybody's 
feet, licking up raisins and other 
things that dropped to the floor. 

And Mrs. Potter helped most 
of all by sifting and stirring and 
rolling and popping one pie after 
another into the oven—mince and 


pumpkin and apple and cherry. 
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Polly and Peter and Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter and Butch were going 
to spend Thanksgiving day at 
Grandfather's farm, fifty miles 
away. All the uncles and aunts 
and cousins would be there, too— 
dozens of them. Grandma was 
roasting the turkeys, but each vis- 
iting family was bringing some 
other part of the dinner, and the 
Potters had promised the pies. 

“Make plenty of mince!” Polly 
urged, bouncing in excitement as 
the wonderful smells began com- 
ing from the oven. 

“No, no, more pumpkin!” 
shouted Peter. “I don’t know 
why anyone wants mince!” 

“Huh, don’t know why anyone 
wants pumpkin!” sniffed Polly. 


THANKSGIVING --WITtH 


November 1952 


‘(ome on, Billy and ‘Tommy, 
we'l! play tag!” Charity said. The 
boys whooped joyously. Their 
sist’: didn’t often call them Billy 
and lommy. Nicknames were 
frowned upon in Massachusetts 
Ba, Colony. This was only a few 
ye after the first brave people 
had come to our bleak coast to 
start a new life. But Charity 
thought the names William and 
Thomas didn’t suit her chubby, 
rosy-cheeked brothers with their 
heads of golden curls. 

It was a hot day, and the chil- 
dren raced about until they were 
glad to settle down in the shade 
of an enormous oak tree. 

“Now tell about Toby,” or- 
dered Tommy. Charity began the 
tale about the little dog that 
Mother had when she was a girl 
in England. Mother had told the 
story often. They knew Toby had 
a shiny brown coat, a pointed 
nose, and a tail that curved over 
his back. On the crude mantel- 
shelf in the cabin was a drawing 
of her pet that Mother had made 
on a piece of wood with a sharp 
chunk of charcoal from the fire- 
place. 

The twins listened eagerly as 
Charity told how Toby could sit 
up and beg, about the time he 
was lost, and about the day when 
the bee stung his nose. 

When Charity had told all the 
stories, William said he was hun- 
gry. Charity got up and looked 
at the wooden sundial fastened on 
the cabin near the door. It was 
almost noon, and time to eat. 

“Now, William and Thomas, 
you sit on the doorsill while I fix 
the dinner,” said Charity in a 
grown-up way. 


“I'm making plenty of both,” 
said Mother. 

Mr. Potter came in from shov- 
cling snow off the porch. There 
was snow on his overcoat and in 
his galoshes, and a frosting of 
snow on his hat. “Snow’s still 
coming down,” he said. “Must 
be six inches deep already.” 

“Oh, dear!’ worried Mother. 
“How will we get to the farm?” 

“The snowplows will go through 
before we need to,” Mr. Potter 
said. 

When the children’s bedtime 
came, it was still snowing and 
blowing. But when they woke on 
Thanksgiving morning, the sun 
shone on drifts as high as the 
windows. (Continued on page 90) 


Nan Gilbert 


“Yes, Cha-ty, we will,” they 
said. 

In a few minutes the meal was 
ready. “Come, boys!” Charity 
called. There was no answer! 

She looked quickly at the door- 
way. The two chubby, yellow- 
haired figures were gone. 

At first, Charity wasn’t alarmed. 
They were always obedient little 
boys, and were sure to be close 
by. When she had gone around 
the cabin without finding them, 
she was alarmed. They hadn’t had 
time to go far, but her first 
thought was of the river. She 
raced down there, calling loudly. 
She ran toward the woods back 
of the cabin, shouting, “Billy! 
Tommy!” Where could they have 
gone in such a short time? 

Maybe a bad Indian had crept 
up and taken them away! Still 
she hadn't heard a sound, and the 
twins had good loud voices, as 
Charity well knew. She ran on 
and on, panic-stricken. She fell 
down, tripped over roots, and a 
sharp branch made a long scratch 
on her cheek. On she went with 
no idea where she was. “Billy! 
Tommy!” she screamed. 

After what seemed ages, she 
thought she heard, “Cha-ty!” 
faintly, in the distance. Then she 
heard clearly, “Cha-ty! Toby!” 

At last she saw them. Some- 
thing with brown fur was in 
William’s arms, and there was 
another child with them—a little 
Indian boy smaller than the twins. 
Charity ran to them. 

“Look, Cha-ty! Toby came 
home right up to the door,” 
William said, “but he ran away 
again. So, we chased him and 
caught him.” (Continued on page 92) 
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Words and Music by Elizabeth G. Delaney 
Quietly 


. The Pil-grims came long years a - go O’erthe 0 = cean’s 
And when at last they founda place Here to live and 


4 4 
foam,Cut the for-est in-to logs To build a New World home 
stay, To praise God and give him thanks They made Thanks- giv- ing Day. 


The tune of this doxology, or hymn of praise, was 


om 
i », rst an old French love song dating back to 1550. In 
iy wy this early form, it was sung in a quick lively manner, 
and was thought to be jocund air." Somewhere dur- 
ing the eighteenth century the tune took on its "new" 


character of solemnity and dignity. Today it serves as 


Edited and Arranged by Elva S. Daniels the offertory hymn in many churches. 
Praise © to our God, bless - ings flow, All crea-tures here be- low. 
L 
Praise God, from whom all _ bless - ings flow, Praise Him, all crea - tures be - low, Praise 


Praise Him, all ye heav-en- ly host, Praise to the Fa-ther, Son,and praise to the Hoe- ly Ghost. 
™ 


Him a -  bove,ye heav’n -ly host, Praise Fa -_ ther, Son, and Ho - ly 
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Pees bo se RESPONsibility— 
A Big Word — 37 


tightly closed so he couldn't see 
the dictionary page. It was a big 
word all right, and there wasn't 
much chance the teacher would 
get up to one that size. Still, you 
never could tell. When there were 
only two or three left in a spelling 
match, she was apt to jump right 
out of the sixth-grade book. 


voice suddenly rang out. “Your — tractor. 
suppers getting cold.” 


Peter frowned. “Mom, for he turned eleven. 


Ever since Peter’s tenth birth- behind the cows going toward the 
“Petey ! Mrs. Vanderberg’s day, he had teased to drive the barn. He heard the whistles and 
“Too young yet, Petey,” yells from the road, 
his father kept saying, even when look at Rov Rogers there! Ride 


NAN GILBERT 


“Hey-yay, 


‘em, cowboy! Rope that steer!” 


cryin’ out loud, will you quit call- He kept pestering until Dad Peter yelled and waved. Sit- 


in’ me that? Peee-tecee! Gosh!” 


finally showed him how to drive ting up straighter, 


he shifted to a 


“Ah, now, you're still my little the tractor and let him make his higher gear and closed in on the 


bov!”’ and his mother laughed to  firsttrialrun. Bov. 


was thataday! cows. A frisky heifer got nervous 


see his angry frown. “Come, so Still, he wasn’t so enthusiastic about the tractor buzzing near 
many words you know now you'll about tractor driving that he let her tail, and she pranced out of 


spell down the teacher.” 


it add to his chores. He staved line. Peter couldn't resist the op- 


“Well, Pd better,” Peter mut- at school afternoons playing ball portunity to show off. In a fine 
tered. Only by some amazing feat’ when he knew Pa and Dirk were sweeping arc, he swung out of the 


like that could he hope to erase fall-plowing 
the laughter that followed him the fields by 


around the schoolvard these days. tractor back to the farmvard. 
One evening a half-dozen bovs and bellowing into the farmyard 
school came bi- like a movie stampede. Nimbly, 


“Oh, Peeteee, have vou mowed 
down any haystacks today?” from Peter's 


alwavs got to” lane to herd the heifer back into 


dusk to drive the line. ‘The startled cows broke into 


a clumsy trot and came mooing 


It happened ‘way back in Sep- cycling past the Vanderberg farm Peter circled them, swinging the 
tember but even though it was just as Peter was driving the trac- tractor this way and that as 


now mid-November, nobody had tor down the 
forgotten—not the kids, nor his 
brother Dirk, nor his father. 


lane in low gear though it were Trigger. 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


is Cleng Peerson!’ The glad cry broke 
i roughly into the boy's bitter thoughts. Now 
he pushed aside the pile of beaver skins he was sort- 
ing on the puncheon floor and walked to the win- 
dow. On Fort Snelling’s little parade ground, a 
strange scene was taking place. A group of boys and 
virls were eagerly crowding after a small dusty man 
with a faded blue sack over one shoulder. 

“But who is he?” asked the boy, turning to the 
sutler’s wife, Jenny King. 

Jenny looked up from the pile of choice “winter 
greased” pelts in front of her and smiled at the 
orphaned boy she had taken in after the latest 
Sioux massacre two months ago. 

“Cleng Peerson! Why, bless vou. lad! Cleng 
Peerson is the ‘walking legend’ of our dav.” She 
rose and set the iron coffeepot on the grate. “And 
a truer word could not be said of him. He has 
walked thousands of miles to find good land for 
people to farm, but nary a rod has he taken for 
himself.” 

Still watching from the window, the bov hard- 
ened his jaw as he noticed a little Indian boy join 
the group. Because of the Indians, he had no kin- 
folk and no real name. 

“Could not the people find their own land?” he 
asked. 

“Not from across the sea.” was Jenny's answer, 
as she bustled about preparing meal cakes for din- 
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The Boy Who Lost 


His Name 


PEARL ROAM 


ner. “He walked fifteen hundred miles from Lake 
Ontario to the Mississippi and back again. Then 
he sailed to the old country and brought his people 
across the ocean and through the wilderness to the 
land he had picked for them.” 

Jenny stopped in her work long enough to glance 
out of the window. “Perhaps he will tell you about 
the Fox River settlement of Norwegians and the 
other colonies of Quakers, Danes, Icelanders, and 
Swedes that he started,” she said. 

“Then he will come here?” asked the boy, with 
stirring interest, as he returned to his work. “Please 
let me serve him in the store, Jenny,” he begged. 

enny pushed back a wisp of graying hair. “Bless 
you, boy. He won't be buying of our stock. Cleng 
Peerson has no money. He comes here to exchange 
news and bring messages—and tell stories.” 

It was in the bov’s mind to ask how the wanderer 
lived, when a hubbub of voices arose in the outer 
room where supplies for the army post were traded. 

The boy opened the door to find there the little 
man surrounded by his admirers. One of them sat 
astride his thin shoulders and rumpled the sun- 
burned hair on his forehead. It was the Indian boy. 

Cleng Peerson smiled impishly, his head hi inging 
on one side, his cap « rushe d in his hand. 

“Good morrow, Cleng,” Jenny greeted him. 


“Good morrow, good Jenny,” he said gaily, and 
nued on page 85 


looked around for something. (Conti 


He turned to see how this was 
going over with his friends. Just 
five seconds of not watching 
where he was going, and BAM! 
Something hit him like mattresses 
falling off a hundred beds. He'd 
run smack into the old haystack! 
Hay came down on his head and 
shoulders and into his mouth and 
nose. He couldn't reach the trac- 
tor controls to shift into reverse; 
he couldn't yell; he couldn't 
breathe. He kept grinding deep- 
er and deeper into the dusty, 
scratchy, solid heap until— 

Whoof! In a cloud of dust and 
floating hay, he burst out the oth- 
er side! Mom was pounding the 
big triangle in the yard, Dad and 
Dirk were coming on the run, 
and the boys were laughing up- 
roariously, 

Dad made him fork the hay 
back into a stack, all by himself. 
But that wasn't half as bad as go- 
ing to school the next day! He'd 
never live it down unless he did 
something like winning this spell- 
ing match and beating Arie 
Huibregtse who'd been to the 
state contest in Des Moines. 

In the twilight outside the win- 
dow, Peter could see his father 
coming from the cornfield. Corn 
was the Vanderberg money crop. 
Dad had planted eighty acres this 
year, but everything had held the 
corn back—a wet spring, cold 
summer, the bottom land on 
which it grew. Not until late 
August had there been real corn 
weather. Dad was worried that 
it wouldn't be dry enough before 
the winter storms came. If corn 
were harvested when too moist it 
would mold in storage. The 
neighbors, whose fields lay on 
higher ground, had finished har- 
vesting. 

When Peter went out to the 
big warm kitchen for supper, Dirk 
was already eating while his eyes 
were on the open book near his 
plate. Dirk was in his second year 
of high school and already cap- 
tain of a debate team. Peter knew 
there was a debate tomorrow 
from the pile of books on the 
chair beside his brother. 

“Dad is out looking at the 
clouds again,” Mom said worried- 
ly. “All day it’s either the sky, the 
weather map, or the forecast on 
the radio.” (Continued on page 86) 
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Turtles in the Kindergarten 


Joan P. Bartik 


‘ Kindergarten Teacher, Hampton Street School, 
York 


LTHOUGH units, as used in the 
A grades, are not a part of the 
kindergarten curriculum,  scien- 
tific studies involving individual 
experimentation and observation 
can be profitably conducted. 

Our study of turtles, which can 
be considered a unit at kinder- 
garten level, lasted about one 
month. It grew out of an animal 
story in which turtles were men- 
tioned. I found that many of the 
children had a hazy notion about 
the habits of turtles. Most of 
them had seen the tiny painted 
turtles and knew nothing of other 
kinds. 

Since disagreements had arisen 
over the size and types of turtles, 
what they ate, where they lived, 
and how they responded to hu- 
mans, I suggested that we might 
buy a turtle and see for ourselves. 

Many answers to the question, 
“Where can we get a turtle?” 
were volunteered. Some suggested 
that we could buy a turtle in a 
store. Some thought we could all 
go down to the lake and find one. 
A few suggested the zoo. The final 
decision was to buy a turtle in a 
pet shop located near by. 

The next day we discussed ways 
to get the money to buy a turtle. 
Here, too, the answers reflected 
the background of each child. “Tl 
bring my piggy bank tomorrow,” 
said one. “I'll ask Mommy,” said 
another. A third child suggested 
that all go home and do some 
work toearn the money. All prom- 
ised to bring a few pennies. 

When I asked, “How much 
does a turtle cost?” no one had 
anv idea, so several children ar- 
ranged to visit the pet shop and 
find out. ‘The proprietor very 
kindly showed the turtles to the 
children and named the prices 
He advised them to buy the un- 
painted variety. 

The learnings so far involved 
elementary arithmetic concepts 
that money is used as a medium 
of exchange and that we save 
money to buy what we want. 
When the children brought their 
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turtle money, I constructed a 
money chart. 

The chart was divided into two 
parts. On one side was written 
“We Need,” and on the other side 
the words “We Have.” Fifty cents 
in assorted coins was taped under 
“We Need.” As pupils brought 
in their money we added it to the 
blank side, making sure to dupli- 
cate each horizontal column un- 
der “We Need.” Each day the 
two parts of the chart were com- 
pared until the children under- 
stood that we would have enough 
money when both sides of the 
chart were thesame. They learned 
to identify coins, including pen- 
nies, nickels, and dimes. 

After the money had been col- 
lected, a turtle was purchased. 
Turtle food was brought in by 
two children. A daily routine 
was set up to care for the pet. 

Meanwhile, I read a chapter 
on turtles to the class from Let’s 
Go Outdoors, by Harriet E. 
Huntington (Doubleday). The 
turtle’s natural habitat was illus- 
trated very nicely and it showed a 
turtle in various poses. This story 


Words by Katy McCulley 


dispel any conviction that 
turt were obtained only from 
pet )ps. 

\s can be expected, the turtle 
wa. observed a great deal. Many 
dis ussions were held and many 
thines were noted. We found, for 
example, that the turtle was less 
lively than he had been in the pet 
shop and was not eating. The 
children were concerned and felt 
that he wasn’t being fed what he 
liked. 

One child volunteered to find 
out what turtles eat. Lettuce and 
raw beef were recommended by 
pet-shop owners. At about the 
same time I found anarticle about 
baby turtles in Woman’s Day 
magazine, December 1951. I read 
it to the children. 

Since the article advised against 
using dried turtle food, the chil- 
dren brought in lettuce, meat, 
and pieces of egg yolk. First, they 
paid little attention to the amount 
needed but then they found that 
the turtle ate very little. Half a 
thimbleful every two days was the 
amount (Continued on page 100) 


The Milk Trucks 


Lois Dalley 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Cedarvale Public School, 
Toronto, Ontario 


woosH, whish, swoosh, whish, 
S swoosh, whish,” sang the busy 
trucks as they hurried down the 
Street. 

“Toot, 
Move on. 
each other. 

Now the light was red. 

“Stop! Stop!” they screamed. 
Brakes squealed; noises stopped. 
Just a little hum told that they 
were ready and waiting. 

“Green light, let’s go!” The 
rumble-bumble started again as 


toot, clatter, bang. 
Move!” they said to 


Turkey Song 


the long row of trucks moved on. 
On it went down the street, on 
and on, until at last tall buildings 
were left far behind. Up hills, 
down hills, around curves, past 
farms, on and on and on. 

Soon they came to a place 
where many roads met. 

“Which way? Which way?” 
growled the trucks as all stopped. 

“Look left, look right. Wait 
until the cars go by. All clear. 
Away we go.” 

They started. One turned left; 
one turned right; some went on 
straight ahead. 

“Where are you going? Where 
are you going?” neighed several 
horses in a green field. 

“What do you want? What do 
you want?” baaed the little lambs 
by the brook. 

“You'll see. 
bled back one truck. 
soon. I'll stop soon.” 

Soon the truck passed many 
cows in a pasture. 

“Oh, ho,” said the truck. “I 
must slow down. There are cows. 
Milk is what I want—milk in tall 
shiny cans that the farmer has put 
by the side of the road. Here they 
are. Stop! Stop!” 

Down from the cab climbed 
the driver. Up on the big broad 
back of the truck went the milk 
cans. In climbed the driver. 
Away went the truck. 

“More milk, more milk. I need 
more milk,” growled the truck as 
it traveled to the next farm. 

“Stop! Load! Start! On we 
go! Fill me up!” 

Soon all the space on the truck 
was gone. 

“To the dairy, to the dairy,” 
clattered the truck as it came to 
the end of the road. There all 
the milk trucks met, each filled 
with shiny metal cans. Into the 
building went the cans. Then, 
one by one, all in a row, away 
went the trucks around curves, 
down hills, up hills, on and on. 


You'll see,” rum- 
stop 


Music by Margaret Shick 


Lat L i. 
1. I'd liketo be a tur-key fat. I'd gob-ble gob-ble, just like that! 
2. But when it’s time for din-ner, say, I'll gob-ble gob-ble my own way. 
i. L i 
I'd spread my wingsup- on the ground And gob-ble gob-ble gob-ble all a ~ round! 
I'd rath- er not the tur-key be; I'mver- y, ver-y, ver-y glad I'm ME! 
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hundred and forty-seven 
years ago there lived in the 
country of Denmark a boy by the 


name of Hans. He was born on 
April 2, 1805, in the little town 
of Odense. 

His father was a shoemaker but 
he was so very poor that the fam- 
ily was obliged to live in an attic. 
The workbench, beds, and furni- 
ture took up most of the small at- 
tic’s space There was not much 
room for Hans to play, so the lit- 
tle boy would often go through 
the window and out on the roof. 

Here on the roof, his mother 
had a little herb garden planted 
in a box filled with dirt and set in 
the gutter dividing their roof from 
the one adjoining. This made a 
wall so that it was quite safe for 
Hans to play there. 

Little Hans loved being on the 
roof. He felt he was living in a 
castle and made up adventure- 
some games as he played by him- 
self in the sunshine and fresh air. 

His father died when Hans was 
a small boy but his loving mother 
went out to do washings at the 
homes of wealthy families so she 
could earn a living for her son 
and herself. Hans, left alone a 
great deal of the time, learned 
to enjoy himself and to be very 
happy making up games, plays, 
and stories. 

They were too poor to buy any 
toys but sometimes the rich peo- 
ple for whom his mother worked 
would give her a toy for her little 
son. But Hans liked best to make 
his own toys. And, with his imag- 
inary playmates, life was very 
happy for him. 

Everyone liked the boy. They 
liked his cheerful smile and good 
He never seemed sad. 


nature. 
Hans attended the Odense 
Church School, where he was 


confirmed. He enjoyed going to 
church school to learn the inter- 
esting and beautiful teachings, to 
hear the music, and to sing. He 
liked gay and bright things, too, 
and his mother, knowing this, ob- 
tained for her son all the bricht- 
colored clothes she could afford. 
When confirmation day came, 
he had some new clothes and a 


Storyteller 


DOR WOODS 


pair of new, shiny, squeaky shoes 
to wear. Hans was extra proud 
of the squeaky shoes. The squeak 
was music to his ears, and it was 
a happy and exciting day when 
he walked up the church aisle 
with his shoes singing a squeak— 
squeak—squeak. He made all the 
noise he could with them, so peo- 
ple would notice how beautifully 
he was dressed. 

There was a wise old woman 
who lived in the town of Odense. 
One day she remarked to Hans’s 
mother, “Some day your son will 
become a great man and highly 
honored.” 

As Hans grew older he became 
restless and wanted to see other 
places. One day he told his 
mother that he wanted to go to 


Thanksgiving 


Poultry 


MAI LeROI 


ANE and Jerry lived on a farm. 

One spring they decided that 

they would like to raise a turkey 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Jerry told his father, “We want 
to watch a little turkey grow up 
to be a great big one. Then we 
could have him for Thanksgiving 
dinner. Please, Father, will you 
buy us a turkey?” 

And Jane said, “We will feed 
it, and water it, and take very 
good care of it.” ; 

Then Mother, who had been 
listening, said, “I've been wanting 
to go to the hatchery to see about 
baby chicks. Maybe we could go 
this afternoon.” 

.When they arrived at the 
hatchery, a very nice man, the 
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the great city of Copenhagen. 
His mother finally let him go. 

Hans [elt as many young peo- 
ple do, that he ought to be a great 
actor. For a long time he tried 
dancing and acting, but he could 
not make headway in this line of 
work. 

Hans was never discouraged. 
He thought he was meant to be 
an actor for he liked people to 
look at him and admire the beau- 
tiful bright-colored clothes he al- 
ways wore, and he loved to sing 
and dance. After a long hard 
struggle, he finally came to realize 
that he was not to be an actor. 

Then he tried writing stories 
and found that he could do this 
much better than he could act. 
He remembered the stories his 
father had told him when he was 
a little bov living in their attic 
home. These were adventurous 
tales told while his father sat 
pounding and fixing shoes at his 
cobbler’s bench. Hans also re- 
membered his roof-garden play- 
ground, the high castle of child- 
hood days. Hans was inspired, 
and he wrote and wrote—poems 
and stories of great adventures. 
He knew what children liked and 
he told his tales with great im- 
agination. (Continued on page 92) 


foreman, took them all around 
the huge farm. ‘There were many 
buildings of different sizes. In 
some of them there were big 
chickens; in others, big geese; in 
still others, big turkeys. 

A river ran through the farm. 
Everywhere they looked, Jerry 
and Jane saw ducks swimming up 
and down the river, or ducking 
their heads under water, or wig- 
gling their little tails. Some were 
standing on the river bank fluffing 
and preening their feathers, 

Suddenly Jerry said, “Look at 
the parade.” 

There were fourteen ducks 
marching single file down to the 
water for aswim. They marched 
with their toes pointing out and 
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their bodies swaying from side to 
side. Never did one miss a step 
or get out of line. Down they 
marched, bill to tail, quacking 
contentedly. The first duck in line 
reached the water and swam off, 
followed by another and another 
until all the ducks were in the 
water. 

Jane and Jerry and Mother 
and Father followed the hatchery 
foreman to the brooder building. 

On the way, they walked by a 
large pen of very noisy geese. 
They stretched their long necks 
and shouted, “Honk, honk, hank, 
hank, heeeeeeeee.” Then they 
would walk around, stretch their 
necks even farther, put their heads 
down almost to the ground and 
raise them up in such a way as to 
make a U curve in their necks. 
They looked so silly that Jane and 
Jerry laughed. 

Next they followed the man to 
the small houses where the young 
geese and ducks were. He told 
them, “Young geese are called 
goslings, and small ducks are 
ducklings.” 

Jane and Jerry started on 
toward the house that said “In- 
cubators.” 

“Hurry, hurry!” they called. 
“We want to see what's in here.” 

Jane said, “Oh, look at all the 
refrigerators.” 

Father laughed and the fore- 
man said, “Those are incubators 
and they are kept warm inside 
instead of cold.” 

Jerry was looking through one 
of the glass doors. “Look at all 
the eggs,” he said. 

“But look in this lower one,” 
Father said. “You can see chicks 
hatching.” 

Jerry and Jane knelt down and 
there were tiny baby chicks al- 
ready out of the shells, and some 
were busily pecking their way 
through. They were tiny, fluffy, 
and yellow. 

They walked to another incu- 
bator that had wide shallow 
drawers instead of glass doors. 
When the man pulled open one 
of the drawers, up popped dozens 
of litthe duck heads. Each duck- 
ling said, “Peep, peep.” 

As he closed the drawer, the 
foreman said, “I can’t leave the 
drawer open too long or the eggs 
will get cool and then they won't 
hatch.” 

Moving into another aisle he 
said, “I think there should be a 
gosling in this tray.” When he 
opened the drawer, the children 
saw many large goose eggs, and 
‘way in the back was one gosling. 

Jerry said, “Oh, look at him. 
He’s three times as big as the 
ducklings!"(Continued on page 102) 
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Ww" are these people and what are they 
doing? If the picture had no name, 
would you know what occasion the artist was 
painting? 

Doris Lee chose certain colors to create the 
feeling of happiness without hilarity. What 
color is used in the largest quantity? It is a 
brown so warm and golden that we know the 
sun is shining. 

What else tells us that this Thanksgiving 
was a beautiful day? The blue sky with white 
puffs of clouds and the deeper blue of the wa- 
ter in the snug little cove harmonize with the 
colors of the foreground. 


Some of the Pilgrims wear duller blue. 


Notice the cheerful pumpkin color worn by 
some. What color is the baby’s dress? Most 


OVEMBER is here, and with it comes 
Thanksgiving Day. In spite of football 
games and parades that usher in Santa Claus, 
the Thanksgiving holiday seems to have suf- 
fered less from secularization than most holi- 
days. Children usually recognize the strains of 
“Come Ye Thankful People, Come,” and en- 
joy singing it lustily. How well does your class 
know some of our other great hymns of praise? 
A perfectly marvelous album of hymns is 
entitled “Hymns of Thanksgiving” (RCA 
Victor LM 108, 33's rpm. $4.45 Do not 
be misled into thinking that this is an expen- 
sive item only for use in November; most of 
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---the Cover Picture 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Pilgrims are wearing neutral hues and so are 
the Indians. 

Count the Indians and then the Pilgrims. 
Mrs. Lee scattered this goodly number over the 
picture in an interesting decorative pattern. 

Where is the largest group gathered? Nat- 
urally the heavy table and those gathered 
around it form the focal point of the picture. 
Find a smaller group sitting in a semicircle. 
Now find some pairs of people. The single 
figures were placed so there would not be 
large empty spots in the composition. 

Half close your eyes and discover how the 
bits of black and white accent the arrange- 
ment and lead your eves all over the picture. 

Do we seem to be joining in the feast or 
looking down on it from the treetops? Au- 
tumn foliage near us creates this feeling. No- 
tice the speckled texture of leaves. We see it 
again on the big sturdy tree which overshad- 
ows the tiny house. Its strong vertical pull 
balances the horizontal table. 


S— 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Public Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


the hymns are of the type that can be used 
throughout the year. They include: “O Wor- 
ship the King,” “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” “Praise to the Lord,’ “O God, Be- 
neath Thy Guiding “For All the 
Saints,” and, of course, “Come Ye Thankful 
People, Come.” The selections are impecca- 
bly sung by that wonderful Robert Shaw 
Chorale group, and Hugh Porter is organist. 
Of course Thanksgiving means many other 
things to the little ones, and turkey gobblers 
are always popular. You probably have a song 
about one—a song that has been a favorite 
with vour classes through the vears. But if 
vou are looking for something new and clever, 
try Guffy, the Goofy Gobbler (Columbia 
MJV-83, 78 rpm, $1.15). Sung in the usual 
Gene Autry style, the song tells about a gob- 
bler who shows up for breakfast in the after- 
noon, and does so many foolish things in his 
turkev fashion that he soon becomes the tur- 
key equivalent of a social outcast. Because he 
eats so little, he is a scrawny specimen, but 
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What food is on the table? Why were these 
people so glad for so little? 

Has the artist painted the scene in a natu- 
ralistic way with shadows and depth? The 
stiff flat figures are much like the kind chil- 
dren paint and like those painted by the un- 
trained limners of early New England. 


The Artist 


Doris Emrick Lee was born in 1905 in IIli- 
nois. With numerous brothers and sisters, she 
often visited her two grandmothers and other 
relatives who lived on farms and were skillful 
at various crafts. 

Her first art instruction consisted of some 
summer painting lessons “on Mrs. Bigby’s 
back porch.” After boarding school, Doris 
attended Rockford College, where she was a 
student instructor in fine arts. A few years ago 
her alma mater conferred upon her the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Though she travels extensively, Doris Lee 
calls Woodstock, New York, home. When she 
moved to this artists’ colony in the Catskill 
Valley in 1931, she said, “My formal educa- 
tion ended and my real education began.” 
Her studio home is of the extremely modern 
style of architecture. 

Her work can be seen in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Art Institute of Chica- 
go, the Whitney Museum, Albright Gallery 

Buffalo) and in other collections. Two of 
her murals adorn the walls of the Post Office 
Department building in Washington, D.C. 

Doris Lee illustrated The Great Quillow, a 
book for children. and is a favorite of mag- 
azine readers. Reproductions of her work 
appear often in Life, Fortune, Coronet, and 
The Saturday Evening Post. People like 
Mrs. Lee’s humorous, extremely individual 
stvle which has been described as “sophisti- 
cated primitive.” 


don’t weep for him, children, because—well, 
you guess why it all ends happily. On the re- 
verse side is Johnny Pilgrim which is not near- 
ly so clever, but is still acceptable. It’s nice 
dessert on a Thanksgiving bill of fare. 

The month of Thanksgiving brings to mind 
not only turkeys and the Pilgrim Fathers, but 
also the Indians who shared that first feast. I 
am quite sure that you all own some Indian 
records, but have you ever wondered how 
many years they have been giving service? 
Listen to one of them. Can you still hear a 
good steady beat from the tom-tom? Is the 
quiet portion clear? If your Indian samplings 
turn out to be full of surface noises and the 
music nonexistent when it should be soft, the 
solution is easy: Buy “Music of American 
Indians’ (RCA Victor, WE 89, 45 rpm, 
$4.80, or 78 rpm, $5.40). This album is part 
of Victor's Basic Library for Elementary 
Schools, and since these excellent records are 
aimed directly at school needs, you will be 
able to wring every penny’s worth of your 
monev from them. ‘There is music that is 
“real Indian,’ music that is an Indian theme 
dressed up by a white composer, music for 
creative dancing, music that invites the play- 
ing of tom-toms and rhythm sticks, music that 
rocks an Indian papoose to sleep, music that 
uses an authentic Indian flageolet. 

There is an Indian sunrise call, the words 
sung in English and translated from the native 
tongue. This includes (Continued on page 91) 
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APPRECIATING 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Beulah M. Coomer 
Teacher, Jackson County, Michigan 


. unit was developed to help children 
understand the value of school buildings 
and playground areas and to help them ac- 
quire a sense of responsibility toward main- 
taining the school property. 

There are many opportunities for correlat- 
ing social studies, health, language, and art. 
The value of the activity increases, of course, 
in direct proportion to the enthusiasm and 
ingenuity of the teacher and pupils, and will 
spread into other classes. 


MOTIVATION 


1. Discuss pictures of well-kept school build- 
ings and playgrounds and the children’s re- 
sponsibility thereto. 

2. Arrange reading table with appropriate 
books and pamphlets; set up beauty spots in 
the room with handwork developed during 
the unit. 

3. Consider such questions as: 

a) What do you like about our school? 
Our room arrangement? 

b) Is the seating arrangement good? Are 
all the children comfortable? If not, what 
can be done? 

c) What would you like to change in our 
room? The school? The playground? 

d) Is the air in the room fresh? How can 
we help to keep good air? 

¢) What about the windows and window 
shades? Does each child know how to raise 
or lower them? 

f) Is there light enough for everyone? If 
not, can anything be done? How can we 
arrange our equipment to make the best use 
of the light in our room? 

g) Do we have enough room in which to 
work without crowding one another? 

h) Can we suggest a plan for keeping our 
coatrooms or lockers neat? 

i) What can be done to improve our room 
this year? 

j) What things should be kept out of the 
classroom? 

k) Why are playgrounds important to the 
child? Are they just for fun? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make posters, dioramas, and charts illus- 
trating answers to questions. 

2. Use class texts and school or public library 
books and encyclopedias as references for ac- 
tivities in the language arts. 

3. Improve seating arrangement if necessary 
and possible. 

4. Plan space and method for storing lunches 
adequately (if brought); label coat hooks or 
hangers, using committees formed by the class. 
5. Make list of room helpers, jobs to be done, 
length of time each shall serve. 

6. Discuss where janitor’s help is needed. In- 
vite him to visit and answer questions. Ask 
him to tell how children can help. 

7. Test the light in the classroom with a light 
meter. 

8. Using pictures of clean, happy, healthy 
children, discuss ways to reach the same goal; 


draw or paint pictures telling the story of good 
health habits including selection of the seven 
basic foods for a proper diet. 

9. If a cleanliness chart (supplied free as a 
business-sponsored teaching aid) is used, a 
committee could write a letter to the company 
explaining how the chart had been helpful 
and expressing appreciation for the material 
which they had received so promptly. 


EVALUATION 


1. The class will function better as a social 
unit in school and on the playground. 

2. Good health habits will have been encour- 
aged and illustrated. 

3. The group will understand the need for 
greater responsibility in the care of their 
own property and their neighbors—in school, 
home, and community. 


CULMINATION 


A play, “Before and After,” written by the 
class was presented for the parents on visitors’ 
day. Later, class guides conducted parents 
on a tour of the school property. 


OPEN HOUSE 


Zilpha L. Seward 


Teacher of Art, Public Schools, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


. oe children in your room will be the best 
advertisers of Education Week if you en- 
courage the idea through posters. Even the 
child who dislikes lettering will try harder if his 
poster may be placed in a store window. 

Let the children use their own ideas but sug- 
gest that each poster produce a showy effect. 

Show-card paint or cut paper will achieve 
showiness easier than any other media. The 
slate poster was effective with black, yellow, 
and red paper and white lettering. 


VISIT SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


ad 
NOv. 9-15 


VISIT SCHOOL 


EDUCATION WEEK 
NOV. 9-15 


OPEN HOUSE 
NOV. 9-15 


EDUCATION WEEK 
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My Plan for Developing 


READINESS in Subtraction 


MARGARET B. CHAMBERS 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, 


THE 


SLOW-LEARNING 


CHILD 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The author developed 
this plan for use with normal children, but teach- 
ers of slow learners should find Margaret 
Chambers’ methods helpful. 


The perennial question of how to teach 
children to take away in subtraction, so that 
it is thoroughly understandable, is a problem 
that confronts many teachers primary 
grades, ‘The process, as developed in the text- 
book, appears simple enough for any child to 
understand. Up to the day the child is ready 
for this new step he has confidence in his abili- 
Then he 
with this typical problem 


ty to subtract omes face to face 


and he is suddenly aware of a mental block. 

From this point. the teacher takes over. 
With the pupil 
ly and methodically develops the procedure 
But the procedure involves too many con- 
cepts to be mastered at one time. The 


following every step, she slow- 


concepts are obscure and confusing for the 
average child and they pass entirely over the 
heads of some children. 


This current school year. as 1 pondered 
the varied devices which L have used to clari- 
fv the steps in teachin the take-away process, 
I suddenly asked myself, “Why not have a 
readiness program fot this difficult proce- 
dure?” The result was a program that I 


found very gratifving. 


I placed the ones numbers jn a column 
on the blackboard with nine at the top and 
vero at the bottom, and gave an oral review 
of these numbers, counting up as well as 
down. I left them on the blackboard for 
quick reference when needed, 


The following drills were given one at a 
time until I felt each child was well grounded. 

Which is larger. 5 or 22 3 or 7? 8 or 4? 

Which is smaller, 6 or 82) 1 or 7?) 5 or 4? 

Can vou take 2 from 62 8 from 3? 6 from 7? 

As a marker was placed under a number 
6, for example asked: 

“What numbers can vou take from 62° 
Response : Ae, 

“What numbers can you not take from 62° 
Response: 7, 8, 9. 
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“What happens if you take 6 from 62 
Response : You get ze 


I called attention (> the nine and asked, 
“How is nine different from all the numbers 
below it?” The response came readily, “You 
can take any number from nine because it is 
the largest of the ones numbers.” 


As I wrote on the board, | had the pupils 
write on paper such fanuhar combinations as 
and in reverse, the unfamiliar 


8 
and asked, “Can vou take 5 from 8?” Re- 
sponse: Yes, the remainder is 3. 


“Can you take 8 from 5?" Response: No. 


Then I said, “Let us change the 5 to 15 
and see if we can subtract. Close vour eves and 
think 8 and what makes 15.” The response 
came quickly, “The remainder is 7.” 

Again and again I gave the familiar combi- 
nation, then the unfamiliar. I used the same 
wording to explain each example as I did to 
explain the first one. I was careful to put all 
the examples on the board, 


As I concluded this work. | directed the 
attention of the class to all the combinations 
we had changed and said, “Did you notice 
that when we had to change these top num- 
bers that 3 became 13? 5 became 15? 

became 17? and so on? Did vou no- 
tice, too, that we added 10 each time 
to get the 13 and 15 and 172” 


This last consider a “key” 
and I returned to it, for recall, with 
greater emphasis than to the former 
drills. I did it to train the eve to 
discriminate later on between those ex- 
amples involving taking away and those 
that do not. 


In developing the concept of re- 
dlueing the tens number insubtracting, 
I returned to the familiar vertical col- 
umn of ones numbers and asked, 
“What number comes just before 7? 
just before 42° and then said, “Let us 
think of the numbers in the column as 
tens numbers—4 tens, 8 tens, 2 tens, or 


Harold M. Lambert 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


By this time, we had spent fifteen minutes 
each day for five days on taking away. The 
next day we recalled the important steps and 
then I gave the pupils a real problem. 

Billy has 2 dimes and a nickel, which is the 
same as 25 pennies. He is going to spend 
6 cents. How much money will he have left?” 
I wrote the problem on the board, 


covered the 2 with a piece of cardboard, and 
asked, “Which number is larger, 5 or 62” 
Response: 6. Before I could continue, the 
pupils were almost shouting, “Change the 5 
to 15, take away 6 and have 9 left.” 


Doubting that I heard correctly, I had 
them copy on paper as I wrote on the board 


1 15 

x x 

1 9 


Then, I asked, “Where do you suppose we got 
the ten to add to the five?” “You took 1 ten 
from 2 tens,” came the replies. 

We also proved that in such problems as 

b q 
that 2 tens and 5 ones equals | ten and 15 
ones; 3 tens and 7 ones equals 2 tens and 
17 ones. 

The way my children can still do problems 
of this type, months later, seems to prove the 
value of my procedure. 


think of these numbers as 4 dimes, ? 


dimes, 7 dimes.” This contact is sim- 


plified by referring to the tens as dimes 
When I thought this step was well un- 


derstood, I asked such questions as, “If 
vou had 3 dimes and someone borrowed E 
1 dime, what would you have left?” 
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Invitations Chat Will 
Bring Parents to School 


Bertha Aleeda Maleolm 


Even a first-grader can make an Open 
House invitation folder with a picture 
of his family coming to school. 


Wed love 
+o have 
you come, 
to see 
NORTH 
CENTRAL 
SCHOOL 
and join us 
ina cup 
of TEA. 
Don't pass 
this offer 


What could be better than 
a bookmark for Book Week? 
The invitation is pasted at 
the top only. Fringe the 
bottom of the mount card. 
Many variations of this type 
are possible. It could even 
be a fall tree shape. 


This folder is adaptable to any 
type of invitation, as well as be- 
ing very appropriate for Book 
Week. A ribbon is pasted between 
the invitation sheet and the mat. 


At Carlson Schor! 
We want 


Older children can write original invi- 
tations to be tied inside a colored con- 
struction-paper folder. 


YOu 
dre welcome 
to visit our 
SCHOOL 
on Wed. Nov. |9 
+o see the 


on wednesdoy Of Noy! 
Wwe hope Yat ll remember. 


Inthe leaves of You'll see 
An invitation #0 BOOK WEEK TE, 


Tom Sawyer, 
Robinson Crusoe, 
Jo March, 

Me 
will welcome 
to 
NORTH SCHOOL 
for our 
BOOK WEEK TEA 
Nov. |7 
2:30 PM. 


This is a magic cup invitation, 
so nice for any tea. 
tion is lettered on a cloud of 
steam, made from any soft shade 
of paper. Insert tab in teacup. 


The invita- 


IN EVERY school there are many needs for favors, invitations, 
programs, and so on. In our school the children show a great 
interest as soon as a request is made. The group concerned 
begins at once to plan. Each child creates a sample. Choosing 
the most appropriate is difficult but finally the group votes and 
the winning favor or invitation is made in the required number. 


|. English class the wording of invitation or program is worked 
out. Very often the services of a duplicating machine are em- 
ployed. Production is done on an assembly-line plan—one 
group cutting, another painting, another punching holes, and 
still another attaching strings. With such organization, there is 
a fine spirit of co-operation. 
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Please come: TEA SERVI 
: 


Christma; Gifts 


for Mother, Father, Sister, 
Brother, and Grandmother 


Milk-Carton Elevator 


Herman Schneider 


FOR the base, saw off a two-inch piece of log about three inches 
in diameter. Fasten it in a vise and drill to the center from the top 
and the side, to insert a wired socket. Make the lighthouse from 
a nine-inch square, as shown above. Fasten it with paper fasteners 
and use a milk-bottle cap for the top. Be sure that only a fifteen- 
watt bulb is used and cut the windows wide enough to allow the 


heat to escape. 


Foil Napkin Rings Mary clarke 


ONE milk carton serves as the shaft and 
' Si part of another is cut down to be the 
a elevator in this easy-to-make toy. Use 
thread or string as the cable, winding 
it around a dowel-stick winch which is 
inserted in the flaps of the carton. Cut 
the doors for each floor with pointed 
scissors. 
Friendship Belts Lucia Mack 
A LOCAL lumber company will supply Pars 
you with three-inch squares of light- MEAN 
weight wood not more than '/4” thick. 
Smooth the squares, drill with small eat) 
holes, and shellac. Lacing leather, Se 
yarn, string, or boondoggle can be 
used to lace them into a belt. The 
front side of the squares can be auto- 
; graphed, or a design can be used. 
Pi 
Yar. n Fictures Mary Odell 
le COLLECT some sheets of smooth corru- 
ie gated cardboard. Sketch any simple de- 
Mis sign with as few lines as possible. Work 
the design with odds and ends of yarn, all 
. the same weight, threaded in a blunt yarn 
a needle. Use an awl to punch the holes as 
ae you go along. The stitches should be in 
several sizes and directions to give variety, 
it and all or part of the area may be covered. 
Frame the pictures by binding the edges 
with Mystik Tape. 
jong [54] THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1952 


CUT half-inch strips from a two-inch (or less) mailing tube. Cover 
the outside with foil paper, cut larger than the ring so it will fold 
inside. Fora lining, use a strip of heavy drawing paper, cut small- 
er than the ring and covered with foil. Attach with rubber cement. 
This will give a smooth surface inside and out. Spread colored 
Mystik Tape on glass; trace and cut the names; and mount on 
tings. Make one for each member of the family. 
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How to See 
America by 
Highway 


A UNIT ON BUS TRAVEL 


for Classroom Use 


Sponsored by the GREYHOUND LINES 
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TOPIC 1: 


What 


ROADS CARVED OUT OF WILDERNESS 


In 1789, as George Washington jolted and 
swayed along on the five-day journey from Bal- 
timore to Philadelphia, he probably said to him- 
self as he gripped the seat of his stagecoach, “I 
believe I'll get out and rest awhile—by riding my 
saddle horse!” And this tells you pretty accu- 
rately about the condition of roads in America 
163 years ago! 

Americans are known for their love of travel. 
They have always had a restless desire to see 
“what was on the other side of the mountain,” 
and it was natural that they set out in caravans 
of Conestoga wagons, venturing farther each 
year, following the wandering Indian and buffalo 
trails over mountains and vast plains into the 
Golden West 

Their wagon wheels ground these trails into 
ruts, leaving more definite imprints for others 
to follow later... first, the stagecoaches, and 


then the motor bus. 


THE STAGECOACH 


As soon as passable routes between cities and 
pioneer settlements became established, stage- 


These horse-drawn car 


coach runs were started 


Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, world’s largest single-span bridge. 
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lhe motor bus means to America 


rages carried a few passengers and their baggage 
along a dirt road marked by wayside inns and 
relay stations where travelers rested and ate, and 
where fresh horses replaced tired ones. 

Since highwaymen in the East and Indians in 
the West sometimes lay in ambush to rob trav- 
clers, it was often luck and the fighting skill of 
the drivers and passengers that finally brought 
the coaches through safely. 

These coaches were not very comfortable. 
Riding was crowded. The coaches bumped and 
swayed over rutted dirt or boulder roads. When 
a coach was stuck in deep mud. the passengers 
had to get out and push, 


FROM “JITNEY’ TO MOTOR BUS 


\ bicycling craze around 1900 brought a new 
demand for better roads. The appearance of the 
automobile increased this demand. In 1909, 
Wayne County, Michigan, built a road out of 
something new .. . concrete. Once started, high- 
way building quickly grew into three million 
miles of roads that now reach into every settled 
corner of the United States. 

Public transportation along these highways 
has grown even faster than the roads themselves. 
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Progress has been so recent that a man who once 
drove a horse-drawn stagecoach, and later a 
motor bus, was still living in 1952, and was the 
head of a big motor bus company. 

The modern motor coach developed from the 
“Jitney,” an automobile whose owner picked up 
his passengers at street corners. These early cars 
carried men to their work, shoppers to their 
homes, and visitors to nearby towns. 

The first real highway transportation system 
was started about 37 years ago by a man named 
C. E. Wickman, who carried miners a few miles 
between Hibbing and Alice in Minnesota. His 
service, begun with a used automobile, grew in 
popularity, later adopted the name Greyhound 
Lines, and rapidly spread its routes into all parts 
of the United States. This bus system now carries 
nearly 200 million passengers each year—more 
than any other transportation system in America. 

Other companies quickly met America’s de- 
mand for comfortable, safe highway transporta- 
tion until today there are 976 intercity bus lines, 
operating 25,000 motor buses. In 1951, these 
buses carried about 530 million passengers from 
city to city or on cross-country trips . . . far more 
people than were carried by any other kind of 
intercity public transportation. 


Great Smokies —a National Park is located in these beautiful mountains. 
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As cities, towns, and farm communities be- 
came connected by highways, bus routes brought 
people all over the country closer together. 
People who saw each other once a year can now 
visit over any week-end. The motor coach has 
made America one big community. 

The main reason for the great popularity of 
motor buses lies in the difference between bus 
service and that of other public transportation. 
Motor buses can go wherever there is a highway 
—they can usually provide many more schedules 
every day—they offer the most scenic way to 
travel—their fares are much lower than other 
transportation. 


HOW BUSES PAY 
FOR THE HIGHWAYS THEY USE 


In order to give America its most convenient 
service, motor buses use the highways which be- 
long to all the people. But it is important to know 
that buses pay for the use of these highways— 
and pay so many millions of dollars in taxes, 
licenses and special fees, that they enable you to 
drive over these same highways at far less cost 
to your family. Although there is only one bus in 
America for each 2000 private automobiles, 
each of these buses pays about 20 times as much 
for highway upkeep as does the family car, 

To operate its buses, and carry all the millions 
of people who want to travel this way, more than 
65 thousand men and women are regularly em- 
ployed by the intercity bus industry — and this 
does not include many thousands of commission 
agents, and the men and women in businesses 
which depend upon the intercity motor bus for 
a living. 

Through constant improvement in bus service, 
and its growth in popularity, bus fares have be- 
come lower, until now it costs much less to travel 
by motor coz.ch than it does to drive a private car. 
It now takes less than one-half as much money 
to cross the United States by bus as it did twenty 
years ago—although other living costs have dou- 
bled during the same years. 

Modern buses have also made highway travel 
popular by making safety their most important 


New England, the birthplace of the United Stotes. 
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job. Drivers are carefully selected, tested, and 
trained. Greyhound drivers have carned the rep- 
utation of being the world’s finest, known for 
their good-natured courtesy. Some Greyhound 
drivers have gone more than a million miles 
without even a scratched fender. Careful plan- 
ning and training have helped to make modern 
motor bus travel today’s safest means of public 
and 12 times safer than the 


transportation . . 
average private automobile! 


MODERN BUS TRAVEL 


You can board a modern bus right in the heart 
of most cities and towns. If you live in the 
country, you can frequently start your bus trip 
right at the farm gate, or at a nearby crossroads. 
You can choose almost any place in America for 
your destination. 

Along the way you'll see all the natural beauty 
of America . . . the main streets of quiet little 
towns, pleasant residential districts, impressive 
skylines of big cities, snow-covered mountains, 
forests, lakes, and farms . . . glimpses of people 
of all kinds at work and at play. Motor bus travel 
shows you all these things—close-up. 

Among the important features for modern 
traveling convenience are the daily, regular bus 
schedules .. . so frequent that you can leave 
almost at any time you wish. The Greyhound 
Lines offer an especially wide choice of Through 
service, including Express and Limited bus 
schedules. These time-saving buses go through 
in remarkably short time, making no local stops 
—and many do not require a change of bus. 

The Greyhound System has established many 
Post Houses throughout the country—a modern 
version of the old wayside inns. They are usually 
located in pleasant scenic places, and they pro- 
vide low-cost lunches and convenient rest rooms, 

Greyhound and some of the other big bus 
companies also offer a service called “Expense- 
Paid Tours.” These are vacations completely 
planned in advance—and they include your round- 
trip bus ticket, hotel rooms, and sightseeing trips. 
This is a carefree way to take a pleasure trip or 
vacation because you know ahead of time exactly 
where you are going, where you will stay, and 
what you will do—and just what it will all cost. 
You can take an Expense-Paid Tour to almost 
any place in North America, to Canada, Mexico 

-even to Cuba or Alaska! 

Another popular way to see America’s Beauty 
Spots, to make educational trips, or to attend 
games and conventions, is to charter a motor bus. 
Many school classes, bands, athletic teams, and 


MPO 


clubs find this the most enjoyable way. Students 
stay together all the way for a carefree time. An 
expert driver takes full responsibility for a safe, 
pleasant trip. 

[he coach picks up the group at any point, 
and goes direct to the destination. Whenever the 
crowd is ready to return, the transportation is 
right there—with no waiting, no delay. 


THE FUTURE OF MOTOR BUS TRAVEL 


A completely new kind of motor bus, known as 
the Scenicruiser, designed by Greyhound, is 
scheduled to appear on the highways within the 
near future, 

The Scenicruiser is striking in appearance, 
partly because of the raised observation section 
which permits passengers to view the scenery 
from all four sides. There are complete wash- 
room facilities. The ventilating system changes 
the air inside the bus every 40 seconds. A public 
address system enables the driver to make an- 
nouncements. The beautiful new bus will ride 
more comfortably than the most expensive pri- 
vate automobile on the highway today. 


In building the Scenicruiser, and in every other 
pian which the bus people make for the future, 
they keep in mind these special needs of the 
traveling public: 

(1) To give people convenient transportation 
... to serve the thousands of smaller towns and 
communities which must have this kind of travel 
in order to live and grow. 

(2) To provide public transportation by high- 
way... Which gives the advantages of the use of 
the family car, without the strain and fatigue of 
driving. People who do not own cars can enjoy 
the highways which their taxes, and the taxes and 
license fees of the bus lines, have helped to build. 
(3) To provide the kind of travel that reaches 
the many beauty spots, the historic places, and 
the smaller resort areas which are missed by 
other types of transportation. 

(4) To provide economical transportation, 
bringing the benefits of recreational and business 
travel within reach of every income. 


Florida Keys—160 miles of tropical islands connected by bridges. 
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TOPIC 2: 


How to plan and take a bus trop 


PLANNING YOUR TRIP 


raking a bus trip is just about the easiest way 
there is to travel . . . but there are a few practical 
suggestions which will make a motor coach trip 
more enjoyable, more scenic, more saving of 
time and money. 


TALK IT OVER WITH THE AGENT 


Since Greyhound is the biggest bus system, and 
serves nearly all of North America, let’s suppose 
that we are planning a trip by Greyhound. 

First thing to do is talk it over with the ticket 
agent. If you live in a city or town, very likely 
there is a Greyhound station or ticket office right 
downtown. 

If it’s a short trip, just call the station, and ask 
about the schedules to the place you want to 
visit—when the bus leaves, how long the trip 
takes, what the best return schedules are. The 
agent will usually give you a choice of schedules 
from which you can pick the one that best suits 
your plans. Ask about the one-way and round- 
trip fares, too. (Your trip costs at least 10% less, 
if you buy a round-trip ticket.) 

If you plan a much longer trip, drop in at the 
station and talk to the ticket agent or information 
clerk—he can help you in many ways. If you live 
in a larger town or city, it is likely that there is a 
Greyhound Travel Bureau in the station—here 
you can get the most complete and careful infor- 
mation about any trip to almost any place in the 
country—and the travel clerk will plan a com- 
plete vacation, beginning to end, if you wish. 
Here are some simple rules to guide you: 

(1) Plan an “easy” schedule. Don’t arrange a 
trip that will keep you rushing all the way. Allow 


plenty of time for sightseeing. 


Modern Bus Terminals, like this at Cleveland. provide every convenience 
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(2) Plan to travel by daylight as much as pos- 
sible so you can see and enjoy the countryside. 
Remember, you will travel on beautiful high- 
ways, through the “front doors” of most towns, 
so there will be lots to see. If your trip is long, 
it’s a good idea to arrange overnight stops, along 
the way. 

(3) Plan a trip well within your means. Don’t 
forget, you will have meals to buy, hotel bills to 
pay, tips and recreation and admission fees, de- 
pending upon where you are going. You'll be 
surprised how far a dollar will go, by motor bus. 
(4) Come to the bus station garly, so you'll have 
plenty of time to check your baggage, and select 
a bus seat you prefer. 

Your trip by motor coach will have many 
advantages over going in your own car. Since 
your return ticket is good for about six months, 
you may arrange to stop almost anywhere along 
your route. Would you like to spend a few hours 
with a friend? A few days exploring? Your agent 
will help you plan stopover wherever you wish. 
There is no extra cost. 

Now, you have chosen your destination, You 
have looked at maps and arranged your stop- 
overs for visiting and sightseeing. Your agent will 
ask you how you would like to return. You can 
usually plan a return trip along a different route 
when you travel by motor coach. You'll feel that 
you're taking two trips instead of one, without 
spending an extra penny! 

If you want to make hotel reservations for 
yourself, it’s easy. Write or wire the room clerk 
of the hotel where you want to stay. Tell him the 
kind of room you want (for one person or two), 
the day and time you will arrive, and how long 
you plan to stay. Enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envlope for a quick reply. 


HOW TO READ A TIMETABLE 


Look at the timetable illustrated on the opposite 
page. On either side of the town names in the 
center column you'll find the schedules, going 
and coming. Light figures stand for morning 
hours (after midnight), and black figures stand 
for afternoon and evening hours. For example, 
let's say you live in Chicago and are traveling to 
Boston. Choose your most convenient leaving 
time from the hours shown at the left of your 
home town. Read straight down that column to 
the hour opposite your destination. This is your 
arrival time. You can see from the many leaving 
times listed that you have a wide choice of daily 
schedules. 

To read the schedule for your return trip from 
Boston to Chicago, you follow the same method, 
except that you read up in the right hand column. 
The next time you are near your bus station . . . 
ask for a timetable, and practice reading it. 

If it’s a big timetable, turn to the “Index to 
Stations” section at the back of the folder. In 
this list of cities and towns, find both the town 
you are leaving and your destination. Read the 
numbers that follow these town names until you 
find two alike. This schedule number is the one 
\hich will give you your information. 


isc? 
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Travel experts plan trips to all 48 states, into Canada, down to Mexico. 
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YOU'RE READY TO START 


Today you're leaving on your bus trip . . . so, 
what to wear, and what to pack? Men or women 
can wear comfortable street or sports clothes 
which suit the season. Boys may wear cords and 
sweaters or any casual clothes . . . girls will enjoy 
wearing bright wash dresses, or anything sea- 
sonal. You don’t need to “dress up!” 

Here are a few simple rules for packing: (1) 
“When in doubt, leave it out!” Don’t pack a lot 
of useless things. (2) Take clothes that are 
casual, comfortable, and that will be usable for 
many different occasions. (3) Don’t forget your 
camera. You'll find wonderful opportunities for 
taking pictures along the way—even through bus 
windows as you ride. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT LUGGAGE 


If there are a few things you'll need on the bus, 
put them in a small bag or case and carry them 
aboard the coach — they'll be on the overhead 
rack, in easy reach. 

If you have a large suitcase or light trunk, 
give it to the attendant at the baggage room — 
tell him where you are going — and be sure you 
receive a baggage check in return that is stamped 
with the name of your destination. Be sure, also, 
that your name and address are on a tag tied to 
the suitcase — and on a slip of paper inside the 
case. This is important. 

Your luggage travels on the bus with you — in 
a weatherproof, dustproof and safely locked 
compartment. At your destination, you can claim 


your baggage by handing your half of the claim 
check to the driver or the baggave clerk. 


YOU'RE ON YOUR WAY 

You're all set fer travel enjoyment when you 
slide into your chair with its cushions of foam 
rubber. Move the lever at the side of your arm 
rest, and the chair tilts back to the most desirable 
positions for watching the scenery, resting or 
napping. A clean cover has been slipped over 
the chair’s head rest, and below, a foot rest is 
adjusted to your favorite seated position. 

As you ride along, you will find other unique 
comfort features inside your bus. Just above 
your head you'll find a rack for light cases, pack- 
ages, and wraps. Just below the rack is a panel 
with thousands of tiny perforations in it. This is 
part of the air-conditioning system found in most 
Greyhound buses . . . providing draftless ventila- 
tion—pleasantly warm in winter, cool in summer. 


Look out the wide, full-view windows. They're 
placed at the right sightseeing level, high enough 
to see over the tops of passing autos. In many 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BUFFALO * BOSTON 


Standard Time 


buses, these windows are made of safety glass, 
which allows perfect observation while filtering 
out harsh rays of the sun. Plastic window shades 
let you control the lighting. 

If you want to read in the evening, there's 
usually an individual spot reading lamp, aimed 
so that it won't disturb your next seat neighbor, 


REST AND MEAL STOPS 

Bus trips are scheduled so that short stops are 
made at stations about two hours apart — and 
you can walk around, sip a soft drink, or wash 
up. Meal stops, throughout the day, allow time 
for pleasant lunches and dinners at Post Houses 
or good restaurants. 

If your trip has been well planned, your over- 
night stops will be made at hotels recommended 
or selected by the Greyhound agent or by your- 
self. If you are in a hurry, you can ride straight 
through for one or more nights, catching many 
hours of restful sleep on chairs adjusted to a 
reclining position. You can rent a pillow for a 
few cents, at major stations, to make your naps 
more pleasant. 

If you decide you want to stop along the way, 
for a night or even for several days — tell your 
driver. He will make the arrangements, or ask 
an agent to do so. 

In fact, you'll find your driver a most helpful 
person — looking after his passengers’ needs, 
checking to see that they’re all aboard—announc- 
ing places of interest along the way, and it’s a 
pleasure to watch him at the wheel — so skillful, 
so careful, and so considerate of other motorists, 
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Modern buses, designed for comfort, have reclining seats, large windows. 
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Baggage goes in dustproof, weatherproof baggage compartments. 
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independence Ha!!, Philadelphia, where the Declaration 


und the Constitution were ined 


f Indepenc 


Jefferson Memorial, one of the many 
beautiful structures in Washington, D of New England, and Indian country of the 


TOPIC 3: 


¢ alive” when 
ons along the 


Geography and history really 
you see the many wayside att 
miles of highways. 

What a thrill it is to “discov 
up. You'll see cowboys and In: 
to hail; skillful people of ever) 
stands, proud of their quilts, ru 
cratts of all kinds. 

By bus, you can reach all the great national 
parks and monuments — all the famous historic 
spots where the nation was born, where battles 


\merica close- 
s, near enough 
ate at roadside 
pottery, handi- 


were fought, where the laws are made. You can 
explore the lakes of the North, the quiet beauty 


Southwest, the magnificent Western mountains, 
the giant forests of California, the great cities of 
every state. You can have fun at Southern 
heaches, or in Northern snow resorts, or beside 
clear fishing streams, 

All this you can see and do at very low cost, 
and without any of the strain or fatigue of driv- 
ing the family automobile. 


WHAT YOU CAN SEE BY BUS 


The Alamo, Texas—The famous Spanish Mission, built in 1718 
os o church ond fortress. It wos used again as a fort in 1836 
when Texos fought with Mexico for independence 


Blue Grass Country, Ky.—The nation’s leading area for 
breeding and training of fine thoroughbred horses. The gross 
here has an actual blue-green color 


Buckingham Fountain—The world’s largest fountain, in Chi- 
cago s beautiful loke-front pork. 


Cherleston Gardens, South Carolina—Among the most 
beautiful gardens in the world are Magnolia Gardens and Mid 
dieton Gardens, with many ocres of azoleos, camellias, and 
magnolias 

Columbia River Highway, Ore.—Port of the Oregon Trail, 
the Pioneer road to the West. It borders the Columbia River, 
down the famous Columbia River Gorge 


Death Valley, Calif.A desert 279 feet below sea level, the 
lowest place in the United States, within sight of Mt. Whitney, 
highest in U.S 

Detroit, Mich. —Where most of the world’s automobiles are 
made. Nearby is Greenfield Villoge which contains many his 
toric buildings, moved from all over the country. 


Scenic h wh ts best viewed & 


Eastern Canada—Montreal, Canada’s greatest city, on the 
wide St. Lawrence River. Ottawa, Canada’s capital, famous for 
its parliamentary buildings. Quebec, the only walled city in 
North America. The Maritimes—made up of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 


Giant Red ds, Calif.—Th ds of giant trees, the oldest 
and tallest living things on earth. 


Golden Gate Bridge, Calif.—Connects San Francisco with the 
Redwood Highway—the largest single-span bridge ever built. 


Great Salt Lake, Utah—Water so salty that it won't let you 
sink .. . Salt flats where world speed records ore set. 


Hibbing Mines, Minn.—The largest open-pit mine in the 
world, a man-made Grand Canyon. There ore 60 miles of train 
track in the pit. 


Historic Boston, Mass.—The “Cradle of Liberty,” scene of the 


Boston Tea Party,” and the beginning of America’s struggle 
for independence. 


lookout Mountain, Tenn.—A mountain, 2,225 feet high, 
overlooking Chattanooga. Inside this mountain is Ruby Falls, 
an underground waterfall 145 feet high. 


Mexico City, Mexico—The capital of Mexico, more than a 
mile high. Nearby are ancient pyramids built by the Aztec 
Indians. 


Natchez, Miss.—Center of famous Southern colonial homes 
and gardens, which may be seen on annual Pilgrimages in 
March and April. 

Natural Bridge, Va.—A stone arch 215 feet high, 100 feet 
wide, once surveyed by George Washington. 

New Orleans, La.—This city, famed for its Mardi Gras Festi- 


val, once belonged to France and Spain. Many buildings in the 
Old French Quarter are older than the United States. 


New York City, N. Y.—Americo’s largest city—business cen- 
ter of the world. Here you'll see the Statue of Liberty and the 
highest buildings on earth. 

Niagara Falls, N. —Where waters of the Niagara River 
fall 167 feet to form a giant whirlpool. 

Old Spanish Missions, Calif. —A chain of 21 picturesque 
churches, from San Diego to Sonoma, started before the Ameri 
can Revolution. 

Overseas Highway, Fla.— You can go to sea by bus over 160 
miles of bridges and coral islands from Miami to Key West. 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, Pa.—A highway 325 miles long, 
without traffic lights or intersections. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Called the “City of Brotherly Love.” The 
Declaration of Independence and the C ituti d 


were 
here. The Liberty Bell hangs in Independence Hall. 


Seo Locks, Mich.—The busiest ship canal in the world, oper 
ated by the governments of the United States and Canada. 


pt 


Washington, D. C.—Our nation’s capital, and one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 
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Western Canada—toke Louise, glacier-fed lake colored a 
robin’s egg blue, and bordered by lofty mountain peaks. 
Williamsburg, Va.—The capital of England in America before 
the Revolution. The city has been restored to its 18th century 
appearance by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


NATIONAL PARKS 

Big Bend, Texas—The last great wilderness of Texas. The 
deep valley of the Rio Grande River, containing an entire moun 
tain range. 

Bryce Canyon, Utah—A deep valley, 12 miles long, filled with 
countless vividly colored rock pinnacles and spires cut by wind 
and water 

Cerlsbad Caverns, New Mexico The largest connected 
caverns in the world, some a quarter of a mile below the earth's 
surface. 

Crater Lake, Ore.—A lake of outstanding beauty, 2,000 feet 
deep, cupped in the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Everglades, Fla.—A tropical area containing many rore flow- 
ers, colorful birds and fish, alligators and crocodiles. 

Glacier Park, Mont.—Rugged mountains containing 200 lokes 
ond 60 easily reached glaciers. 


Grand Canyon, Ariz.—A highly colored mile-deep gorge, 4 
to 18 miles across, and 217 miles long, cut by the Colorado 
River. 


Grand Teton, Wyo.—The scenic saw-tooth Teton Mountains, 
13,766 feet high, with glaciers and snowfields. 


Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina and Tennessee 
—The largest mountain range in eastern U.S. where o blue haze 
al.nost always hangs over the mountain peaks. 


Hot Springs, Ark.—America’s only government-owned health 
and pleasure resort. 47 hot springs pour out a million gallons 
of mineral water a day 

Isle Royale, Mich.—A park composed of islands, with inland 
lakes, coves, fjords, original forests, and beautiful wild flowers 
Kings Canyon, Calif.— Wild and beautiful country, with 7,000 
giant trees. The famous General Grant tree was dedicoted as 
the Nation's Christmas Tree 

Lassen Volcanic Park, Calif...A volcano that was active be- 
tween 1914 and 1921, with interesting lava formations and 
boiling springs 

Mammoth Cave, Ky.—A wonderland of about 150 miles of 
underground avenues, and a lake containing blind fish 

Mesa Verde, Colo.—A flat-topped, 2,000 foot high mountain 
containing the largest cliff dwellings in existence. 


Mt. Rainier, Wash.—Mountain and glacier scenery where 
wild flowers grow at the edge of ice fields. 

Olympic Park, Wash.—Evergreen forests, high mountains, 
glaciers, and alpine meadows—home of rare wild animals. 
Rocky Mountain Park, Colo.—The ineart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, crossed by the Continental Divide, famous for one of the 
highest roads in the world. 

Sequoia Park, Calif.—Many groves of Colifornia Big Trees, 
including the General Sherman Tree, the world’s largest, and 
about 4,000 years old. 


Shenandoah Park, Va.—The heart of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, famous for its 96 mile long Skyline Drive. 


through motor bus windows 


Wind Cave, South Dakota—Limestone coves where strong 
wind currents whistle through holes in the rock 

Yellowstone, Wyo., Mont., and Idaho The largest and 
best known National Pork, containing Old Faithful Geyser, 
bubbling Mud Pots, and Yellowstone Falls 

Yosemite, Calif.—Valley of sheer granite cliffs rising to 4,000 
feet. Yosemite Falls is one of the two highest in the world. 
Zion, Utah—Limestone cliffs more than half a mile high, 
brightly colored, where streams are corving new gorges, al 
coves and grottoes 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS 

Badlands, South Dakota The Bodlonds Highway, 25 miles 
long, winds through strange rock formations like towers and 
castles. Pre-historic animals once roamed this crea 


Bandelier, New Mexico—Ancient Indian pueblo formers once 
built their homes and cliff dwellings here. 


Canyon de Chelly, Arizona—The cliff dwellings were occu- 
pied for 200 years, between 1060 ond 1275. They contain pic- 
ture writing carved on the walls 

Casa Grande, Arizona—Rvins of buildings, over 500 yeors 
old, left by a icient Indians for an unknown reason. 

Costillo de San Marcos, Florida—The oldest complete fort 
in the U. S., located in the city of St. Augustine. 

Cedar Breaks, Utah—An orange-colored valley of spires and 
pinnacles, connecting Bryce Canyon with Cedor City 

Craters of the Moon, Idaho—More thon 60 volcano craters 
and cinder cones 600 feet high . . . like the surfoce of the moon. 
Devil's Tower, Wyoming—A rock tower |,200 feet high, 
with cactus and sagebrush growing on the top 

Dinosaur Park, Utah—Bones of the ancient Dinosour ore 
found here. Huge, life-size statues have been built to show 
what these onimals looked like. 

El Morro, New Mexico—Huge rock in the form of a castle 
with inscriptions made by early Spanish explorers 

George Washington's Birthplace, Virginia Fredericks 
burg, where the home of Washington's family has been restored. 
Gettysburg, Pa.—Scene of the three-day battle of Gettysburg, 
which ended General Lee's second invasion of the North. 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming—Notional Elk refuge, the winter 
home of 11,000 Elk, one of the last great herds of this kind in 
North America. 

Mound City Group, Ohio Ancient Indian burial mounds of 
a lost tribe. 

Muir Woods, Calif.—One of the most beautiful of the famous 
Redwood Groves where the trees live for 2,000 years or more. 
Oregon Caves, Oregon— Underground caverns known as the 
Marble Halls of Oregon, with one room 60 feet high. 

Perry’s Victory and International Peace Memorial, 
Ohio—Commemorates victory of Commodore Oliver Hozard 
Perry over the British Fleet at Put in Bay. 

Petrified Forest, Arizona—Ancient trees have turned to stone 
in brilliant colors. The stone is commonly called ‘“Tigereye.”’ 
Statue of Liberty, New York—The tallest statue of modern 
times .. . a gift from France in 1886. 


White Sands, New Mexico—Largest deposit of gypsum in 
the world. The dunes are 60 feet high, and cre always shifting. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—One of America’s most popular scenic.spots. 


Advertisement Sponsored by the Grevhound Lincs 


Great White Throne, Zion National Park, Utah, 
a huge rock mass reflecting sunset colors. 


Michigan —this state, with its thousands 
of lakes, is a “water wonderland.” 


New York City—America’s largest city, 
where more than 8 million people live. 


Pirates’ Alley, New Orleans. 
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Suggested activities jor thes unt 


TOPIC 1 
Plan a Quiz Program biased on questions to be 
originated by the students. The following ques- 
tions will serve as suggestions, or as a base: 

What kind of “highways” did the early pio- 
neers follow as they moved West? 

What was the name of their vehicles? 

Where was the first concrete highway built? 

From what vehicle did the motor coach de- 
velop? 

Tell where the first nationwide bus system 
was started. 

How does the motor bus make America one 
big community? 

What are the two main differences between 
motor bus service and that of other trans- 
portation systems”? 

How do motor buses pay for their use of the 
highways? 

Name three different kinds of services which 
motor buses offer 

What is the name of Greyhound’s new luxury 
motor bus? 

Why is it different from the motor buses used 
today? 


One of the earliest motor buses. 


TOP! 
Write a letter to a friend « 
telling: 


ing a bus trip, 


What you would wear. 

Who you would see for planning help. 

What route you would what route you 
would return. Name cities. 


What you would see on your way. On your 
return. 


What you would do with your suitcase. 

Describe the inside of your bus. 

How you would make your hotel reservations. 
Make a class visit to your local bus station. 
Ask for a timetable. When you return to class, 
read the information from the timetable that 
would describe the trip in your letter. 

What do the light figures mean? 

What do the black figures mean? 

What time did you leave? 

What time did you arrive? 

What route did you take? 

Where did you stop for lunch? 


Where did you stop overnight? 


“SuperCoach”... the bus of today. 


TOPIC 3 
Make a scrapbook of the famous American 
scenes you would especially like to see. On an 
outline map, locate these famous sights, and in- 
clude the map with your scrapbook. 

Make a “movie” showing the various ways 
of traveling by highway. Have each student 
describe his own picture. 

Make a diorama or table display of a modern 
bus station. 

Make a frieze showing a bus at one of Amer- 
ica’s natural wonders. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
Invite another class, and parents, to your con- 
cluding program. Have a refreshment bar serving 
cafeteria style as they would in a Post House. 

Present a play showing the various steps of 
taking a bus trip. 

Have a student, equipped with large map and 
pointer, describe a bus trip across the continent 
from beginning to end, and show where he would 
travel on the map. 

Use the “movie” and the students’ descrip- 
tions to illustrate the progress of American high- 
ways, and the development of the modern motor 
bus. 


“Scenicruiser”... the bus of tomorrow. 


GREYHOUN D 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY 


FREE! 


Your New Full-Color 
WALL DISPLAY 


photographs of amazing scenes found 
along the highway. 


The 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
displays for classroom use —with full-color 


[_] Send me ( 


Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Il. 


Cc] Send me the new 8-foot Wall Display with full-color photographs of “Wayside 
Wonders” (one to a classroom, please). 


) reprints of this 8-page section for classroom use. 
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Celebrate ARMISTICE DAY 


im Art Class... 


VICTORY BELLS 
Grace Hazerd Conkling 


I heard the bells ecross the trees, 
I heard them ride the plunging breeze 


Above the roofs from tower and spire, 


And they were leaping like « fire, 


And they were shining like « streams 


With sun to wake its gusic gleas. 


Deep tones as though the thunder tolled, 


Cool voices thin es tinkling gold, 


They shook the spangled autumn down 


Prom out the tree-tops of the town; 


They left great furrows itn the air 


And made « clangor everywhere 


As of metallic wings. They flew 


Aloft tn epirels to the blue 


Tall tent of heaven end disappeared. 


And others, swift as though they feared 


The prople aight not heed their cry, 


Went shouting Victory up the sky. 


They did not say thet war is done, 


Only thet glory has begun 


Like sunrise, and the coming dey 


Will burn the clouds of war away. 


There will be time for dreams again, 


And home-cosing for weary sen. 


America 
Our fathers’ God to Thee 


Author of liberty, 
Te Thee we Sin 


Long ay our d 


bra a h+ 
Protect 


Great Go« 


s AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful fer herves proved 
In liberating steife, 
Whe mere than self their Ceuntry loved, 
And wercy umove than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy refine, 
Till all guecess he nebleness, 
And every gain divine! 


Ketherine Lee Bates 


“Victory Bells” appears here with the permission of 
the author, It was published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
“This Moment Yearning and Thoughtful” is from Walt 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass (Doubleday & Co., Inc.), 


Else Bartlett 


ARMISTICE DAY, like Memorial Day, is a time to give thanks for a 
heritage earned for us through the mortal sacrifice of many men and 
women. It is a good time to think of international and interracial 
love and tolerance. 


THE USE of poetry is an effective way to put across an abstract, 
emotional idea. An art lesson planned around an Armistice Day 
poem will be likely to foster in children an appreciation for the 
meaning of this holiday. The poem can be copied in handwriting 
or it may be duplicated to save time. An appropriate mounting 
can be discussed and then a simple imaginative decoration planned 
to fit the mount and the margin around the poem. Crayon motifs, 
water-color stripes, or symbols such as bells of foil are suggested. 


BESIDES the selections on this page, the following poems may 
appeal to some children, particularly if the teacher takes time to 
help clarify any unfamiliar concepts. “After Armistice Day," by 
Isabel Fiske Conant, and “Let Us Have Peace," by Nancy Byrd 
Turner, are in Celebrations for Patriotic Days, edited by Robert 
‘Haven Schauffler (Dodd Mead). ‘The Flag Goes By," written by 
H. H. Bennett, is in A Treasury of Verse for School and Home 
(Crowell). ‘America's Answer," by R. W. Lillard, a reply to “In 
Flanders Fields,’ appears on page 42 of this issue. 


THIS MOMENT 
YRARNING AND THOUGHTFUL 


This soment yearning end thoughtful sitting alone, 


It seems to we there are other wen in other lands 


yearning end thoughtful, 


It seems to me I can look over and behold thea in 


Germany, Itely, Prance, Spein, 


Or far, far awey, in China, or in Russia or Jepen, 


talking other dislects, 


And it seems to me {f I could know those other men 


I should become attached to them as I do to sen 


in my own lands. 


Oh, I know we should be brethren and lovers, « 


I mnow I should be happy with thea. 
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Strong colors and bold out- 
lines give effective results 


For attractive Thanksgiving place cards 
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Fold a 4” square for the base (cut in advance on 
the paper cutter). 


Draw the motif, using orange and yellow predom- 
inantly. 


Outline the figure and base with a bold black line, 
and letter the name. 


Staple the design to the front of the base. 
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Real 
CORNUCOPIA 


Easy to Make from 
Newspaper Maché 


Did You Know? 


“Cornucopia” is Latin for 


“horn of pl 
orn of plenty MATERIALS NEEDED 


1. Plenty of newspaper 

. Wallpaper paste; or school paste, 
diluted 

- Paste brush and wide paintbrush 

. Large scissors 

. Oil-base paint 

. Wallpaper borders or metallic pa- 
per (optional) 


According to Roman leg- 
end, the original “horn of 
plenty" was the horn of a 
goat which had suckled Zeus. 
lt became filled with what- 
ever its possessor wished. 


A cornucopia overflowing 
with good things has become 
a symbol to denote peace 
and plenty. 


Louise Jones 


NOTHING could be more suitable for a Thanksgiving deco- 
ration than a horn of plenty filled with fruits and vegetables. 
A child can easily make one for school or home. 

To make a horn of plenty like the one shown at the top 
of this page, open out several sheets of newspaper and roll 
and paste them into a cone shape. Stuff the cone with 
crumpled paper so it will keep its shape. Flatten the side 
on which it will rest. Bend up the tip. 

Next roll several thicknesses of newspapers into ropelike 
strips about 1” in diameter. Flatten the strips a little. Be- 
ginning at the open end of the cone, paste a strip around it. 
Continue pasting strips as close together as possible. Use 
as many strips as you need to cover the cone. You will 


Instead of using paint, try 
covering a cornucopia with 


strips of wallpaper border. 


find that you need to reduce the thickness of the rolls as 
you come toward the tip of the horn. 

Covering each layer of newspaper with paste before mak- 
ing the roll is a good idea if you want a durable product. 
it makes the cone quite damp and slow to dry, but the fin- 
ished product is firm and solid. 

Paint the dry cornucopia with an oil base paint—a gray 
green is effective on the outside. Black on the inside sets 
off the contents to good advantage. 

Fill the horn of plenty with real fruits, vegetables, and 
gourds. Imitations of these things can be made out of 
papier-mache or some homemade modeling material, such 
as sawdust mixed with flour and water. 


Paste on leaf shapes cut from metallic 
paper for a modern-looking horn of plenty. 


MONEY, 
26) 
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The Pilgrims’ Party, by Sadyebeth 
and Anson Lowitz, whose drawings 
inspired the dioramas pictured, is 
a Grosset & Dunlap publication. 


PILGRIMS PARTY 


A Corner Diorama Project for Thanksgiving 


THE CORNER DIORAMA offers several good points in pref- 
erence to the shoebox miniature. It is easier to work in, the 
absence of a top gives more light, and two can be made by 
cutting one corrugated cardboard carton diagonally. Back- 
grounds can be quickly painted in with India ink or show- 
card colors. 


padded with paper toweling. The coat is tunic style, put on 
after the trousers and sleeves have been made of crepe pa- 
per and fastened with a single strand of picture wire. This is 
fine, but still strong enough. 

The subjects for these dioramas were taken from the book 
The Pilgrims’ Party, by Sadyebeth and Anson Lowitz. Any 
popular children's book can be so dramatized. A book en- 
joyed by a child will remain in his mind for a short time, but 
an episode worked out in miniature utilizing knowledge 
gained from the book will bring lasting satisfaction since it 
calls for creative imagination. 


A general topic like Thanksgiving" will not suggest as 
much as: "The Pilgrims’ storeroom was bulging with food,” 
“The mothers baked for days before the feast,'’ or The In- 
dians brought popcorn to the party.” 

The woman in the baking scene is made of oily nonhard- 
ening clay, with a small inverted paper cup for the skirt 
form. A wire runs through the arms. Embossed paper nap- 
kins are cut for her cap, collar, and apron. 

The Pilgrim man is made of two and a half pipe cleaners 
twisted to form the legs, arms, and neck. The chest is 


‘ 


Noel Pearce 
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A First Grade in Madison, Nebraska, presents: °:..".- 


ONE AFTERNOON last year after the first-grade chil- 
dren had seen the operetta, ‘Rumpelstiltskin,’’ put 
on by the upper grades, they were bubbling over with 
enthusiasm describing the parts they liked best. The 
lovely Queen, with her beautiful sequined gown and 
crown that sparkled, seemed to impress them all. 

"She was so pretty! I'd like to draw her," said 
one little girl. 

"Oh, may we?" others joined in. 

"Of course!" | agreed. “Draw the Queen on the 
stage, or any part of the operetta that you liked.” 


The children were delighted. This was something 
new. They had never before tried to portray what 
they had seen on the stage. 

The finished pictures showed the Queen as the out- 
standing character. | gave each child some glitter to 
apply to the Queen's dress in his picture. 

It is interesting to note that when children have 
something they truly wish to represent, they are more 
likely to work spontaneously. Their skill increases 
also as they find that drawing can be as natural an 
outlet for their emotions as talking. 


Drawing a scene from a stage production, movie, or ‘clevision show, is a good introduction to the 
creating of imagined scenes from books. The limitations of stage or screen, recalled as he attempts 
to reproduce a scene, will help a child limit his book illustration. 
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Your School about 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


i Theme for 1952: “CHILDREN IN 
TODAY’S WORLD” 


ORIGINALITY in children's thinking can be brought to 
light by a class discussion of the seven subdivisions of 
this year's theme for American Education Week—each 
representing a different phase of education. Try to get 
one good slogan, or more, from every child. Then show 
the posters on these pages. Get the class reaction 
to the ideas illustrated. Notice that these posters 
appear to be worked up in three shades of one color. 
Suggest that the children try this technique in creating 
original posters, using the slogans they selected pre- 
viously. Stress the importance of brevity and simplicity 
in poster work. Invite other teachers to discuss the 
posters with their pupils while they are on display in 
some convenient spot in the school building. 


PIONEERS 
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WEEK November 9 to 15 


Jane Turner 


Daily Themes for the Week 


Sunday: Their Churches 


VOTERS 


Tuesday: Their Heritage 


Wednesday: Their Schools 
Thursday: Their Country 


Monday: Their Homes 


Friday: Their Opportunity 


Saturday: Their Future 


FREEDOM 


THE FUTURE 


CHALLENGES 
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HERE are nine specialists to help you. Just 
send a specific question to the proper coun- 
selor in care of The lnstructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. and enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. You will 
receive a reply without charge. In every 
issue this year, except December. there will 
be a feature article by one of these counselors. 


Jessie Todd 


instructor in Art, University of 
Chicago Laboratory School 


ART AND HANDWORK 


Aaue You a Zuestion?s 
Your Counselor Service 
Is Ready to Help You! 


Poul L. Hill 
Director of Educational Counsel Louro Bryant 
Winnetka, 
Teacher of Singing, 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
MUSIC 


Louise Ockley 


Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Union City, Tenn 


LANGUAGE 


ithaca, New York 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


SCIENCE 


F. Deon McClusky 
Associate Professor 
of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Hannah M. Lindohi 


Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tron, Mishawaka, Indiana 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Nilo Banton Smith 


Foster E. Grossnickle 
Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
ARITHMETIC 


Director, Reading Institute, 
New York University 


READING 


The Content of the Social-Studies Program 


HE social studies, that part of the curricu- 

lum dealing with human relationships, 
have assumed growing importance as we real- 
ize the urgent need for sympathetic under- 
standing and co-operative endeavor in our 
global world. With this realization has come 
recognition that one of the major purposes of 
the social-studies program is to help the child 
become aware of his membership in several 
groups—the home, neighborhood, community, 
state, nation, and world—and that out of 
those memberships spring privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In order that our purpose may have a logi- 
cal development in terms of the child’s ma- 
turitv, we need to this question: 
What should be the content of the 
studies program if the learning experiences 
are to lead to greater understanding of man’s 


answer 
Son ial- 


problems, his response to environment, and 
his record of achievements? Units like these 
are frequently used. 

Kindergarten and Grad: Living at 
Home, Living at School, Living in a City, 
Living on a Farm, Our Community Helpers. 

Grade Two: How We Are Sheltered, How 
We Are Fed. How We Are Clothed, How We 
Travel, How We Send Messages. 

Grade Three: Indian Life, History of the 
Local Community, Development of the Local 
Community, Children of Other Lands. 

Grade Four: Our State, Life in Hot Wet 
Lands, Life in Hot Drv Lands, Life in Medi- 
terranean Lands, Life in Cold Lands. 

Grade Five: Early History of Our Country, 
Pioneer Life, Westward Movement, Growth 
of Our Country, Regions of the United States, 


One: 


Our Northern Neighbors, Our Southern 
Neighbors. 
Grade Six: European Backgrounds of 


American History, Our Government, the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Union of Soviet Republics, 
France, Italy, Germany, the Scandinavian 
Countries, China, India, and so on. 

For a more detailed listing of units, see 
Social Studies for Children in a Democracy 
John U. Michaelis (Prentice-Hall, Inc.). 

Unit teaching is recommended for the 
social-studies program for all grades inasmuch 
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as the child makes many associations and 
therefore learns more readily. In this plan is 
a unity which is not possible with page-by- 
page assignments. 

In the unit plan where meaningful content, 
purposeful activities, and learning experiences 
are closely interwoven, the child is motivated 
by purposes which grip his interest. When the 
unit is introduced, he is given an opportunity 
to tell what he already knows about the sub- 
ject and what he would like to know. ‘Thus 
his purposes become directly involved in plan- 
ning the unit. 

There will be preplanning, 
the teacher in order that the study may be 
guided by essential purposes and desirable 
outcomes. The children should have an op- 
portunity to help with specific planning, al- 
lowing flexibility whenever 
necessary to meet the needs of the group. 

In preplanning, the teacher will need to 
ask herself: 

1. Why is this unit important? 

2. How does this unit meet the interests of 
the children? 

3. What should be the scope of the con- 
tent? 

4. What spec ific knowledge and 
standing should the children acquire? 

5. What skills should they develop? 

6. How should this unit affect the chil- 
dren’s attitudes and habits? 

7. What new interests should be aroused? 

During the introductory discussion. the 
children’s questions concerning the study 
should be listed on the blackboard. Later. the 
questions may be rearranged in orderly se- 
quence and used as a guide in motivating ref- 
erence reading, group activities, and 
discussions. Whenever there 
ment on the answer to a question, check off 
the question to indicate attainment of a study 
goal. This helps to establish good habits of 
study and elementary research. 

In trving to find answers to the listed ques- 
tions, the children will engage in such mean- 
ingful and purposeful activities as reading the 


of course, by 


adjustment is 


under- 


class 


is class agree- 


1952 


textbook and supplementary references, giv- 
ing reports as individuals or committees, mak- 
ing illustrations and diagrams, taking class 
trips, seeing films and filmstrips, partic ipating 
in class and panel discussions, relating person- 
al experiences, and writing to sources for in- 
formation and illustrative material. 
Teachers frequently wish to know about 
books for reference reading in the social- 
studies program. The following list of books 
in series may be helpful. 
“The American Adventure Series 
Pub. Co. 


Wheeler 


“Basic Social Education Series,” “*Film-Story 
Books,” “Good Neighbor Series.” and 
“Real People Series” (Row Peterson) 


“Landmark Books” (Random House 

“Little Wonder Books” (Charles E. Merrill) 

“New World Neighbors” (D. C. Heath 
Through the use of illustrative material 

many new terms are introduced in the social- 
studies units. Without the use of concrete and 
semiconcrete material, the children often form 
inaccurate and hazy concepts. Every teacher 
should organize a filing system for the pictures 
which she collects for use with the different 
units taught. The following is a partial list of 
sources of supplementary materials. 

“Free Materials for the Social Studies Teach- 
er,” by Norwood M. Cole, in The Social 
Studies, January 1949, 

Sources of Teaching Materia’, by Catharine 
Williams ( Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio). 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 

Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials for Ele- 
mentary School Social Studies, bv W. H. 
Hartley (Rambler Press, Brooklyn, N.Y.). 

Coupons for free and inexpensive materials 

are listed in each issue of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 
Through the social-studies program each 

unit will be correlated with other learning 
areas. Every correlation activity should make 

a contribution to the learning goals set for the, 

unit. Among the activities in the language 

arts are: (1) reading (Continued on page 103) 
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3. This month teachers of American children 
everywhere, whether in Japan, Guam, Germany, 
or here at home, will be busy with activities re- 
lating to American Education Week and Chil- 
dren's Book Week. The NEA is always glad to 
lend a helping hand in celebrating Education 
Week while the Children's Book Council has 
many helps for use during Book Week. 


4. As you know, your NEA Journal lists free 

inexpensive aids to help you advertise as 
well as celebrate Education Week. A free cat- 
alogue (Book Week Manual) describing items 
that may be ordered for use during Book Week 
can be obtained from Children's Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 


5. The November elections provide teachers 
of older children with a timely motive for 
helping the class to understand how the peo- 
ple's choice for president is elected in our de- 
mocracy. The class discussions may well chal- 
lenge the group to discover how many other 
member countries in the United Nations have a 
representative form of government similar to 
our own. 


6. A bulletin board devoted to parents with 
young children can be useful in giving some 
worth-while advice during Open House. The 
theme, "Help Your Child Develop a Wide Vo- 
cabulary,” is excellent. Amusing cartoonlike 
illustrations (drawn by older pupils) can be 
used with such captions as: Give Things Right 
Names, Read to Your Child, Buy Books for Your 
Children, and Answer Your Child's Questions. 


7. During the parents’ visits, help to familiarize 
them with the terms that their children use by 
labeling such spots in the classroom as: Our 
Library Corner, Science Museum, Worktable, 
and Play Center. 


10. Even though they do not make so aftrac- 
tive a display as creative art work does, be sure 
to include workbook exercises, spelling and 
number papers, and some of the duplicated ma- 
terial used to teach specific skills, when your 
exhibit of the children's work is planned for the 
parents’ benefit. Overemphasis on creative 
material will give a wrong impression of the 
work being done in your classroom. 


12. When first introducing pronouns to the 
less-adva.ced reading group in your first grade, 
be sure that the children understand which 
nouns the pronouns “he,” “she,” “it,” and so 
on, stand for. And, don't forget to teach both 
the capitalized and lower-case forms of new 
words when the group is to meet them in their 
reading text. Use the simple matching black- 
board games suggested in your reading manual 
fo give your group the practice needed in rec- 
ognizing such vocabulary relationships quickly. 


13. A revised list of juvenile books which cost 
$.85 or less apiece can be obtained from Asso- 
ciation of Childhood International, 1200 15th St. 


N.W., Washington, D.C. The price of this little 
catalogue is $.50. Teachers who are asked by 
parents for the titles of inexpensive books that 
are suitable for their children will find this pub- 
lication of real value to them. 


14. Some of the mechanically-minded boys in 
your class will have fun working out designs 
based on common machine parts as an art prob- 
lem. The more skillful may like to try their 
hand at constructing mobiles of paper, or of 
wire and thin metal. 


17. Give the children a chance to help decide 
on the kind of living, growing things to be kept 
in the classroom during the coming months. It 
is easy to take care of both turtles and gold- 
fish. Turtles often try to hibernate in winter; 
consequently, the class has a chance to observe 
characteristic behavior of this phase of animal 
life. Ivy, cacti, and philodendron will thrive 
where flowering plants will not, so are excellent 
for use in the classroom. The more responsibil- 
ity your children take for having an attractive 
classroom, the greater will be their pride in it. 


18. You may sometimes discover that you have 
used negative language in phrasing directions or 
requests to the children. Try to think of a bet- 
ter way to word what you have just said, and 
you will become increasingly conscious of your 
phraseology; then it will improve rapidly. 


19. Among the many famous people who were 
born this month, there are several in whom 
your older boys and girls will be interested. 
From the long list of names given under "No- 
vember" in the encyclopedia, your pupils can 
select the ones which appeal to them. The re- 
ports which follow a period of exploration will 
make an interesting addition to your opening 
exercises this month. 


20. For the slow readers in your upper-grade 
class, make use of sports, frontier, and Indian 
stories to develop a new interest in reading. 
There may also be a book which will have real 
appeal for some individual child in the series, 
"Childhood of Famous Americans," which is 
published by Bobbs-Merrill. The Walt Disney 
picture books have appeal for many younger 


to Help You in Your Classroom 


children with reading problems. The simple 
readers about cowboys published by Beckley- 
Cardy Co. will interest almost every small boy. 


21. Try to provide a regular period on your 
daily program for correcting workbook exer- 
cises as soon as they have been completed. In 
large classes, one can check only those of a 
small group each day, but by careful planning, 
each one of your pupils can benefit from a per- 
sonal conference with you fairly frequently. 


24. Since the emphasis on historical dates is 
so slight nowadays, it is doubly important for 
teachers to help children develop an under- 
standing of time relationships. A time line might 
well be constructed to show the events taking 
place in the Old World while the Pilgrims 
were settling here in America, for example. 


25. A challenging question or two will strike 
the spark needed to set the class searching for 
information about the customs of early days in 
America. Something of this nature should do 
the trick. Why were there holes in hornbook 
handles? Who used the "whispering stick’? 
ee visitors rather sit above or below the 
salt 


26. As your first-graders finished their pre- 
primers did you check to see whether they had 
acquired the following? (1) good reading 
habits (no pointing or lipping) during silent 
reading, (2) intelligent phrasing during oral 
reading, (3) adequate command of preprimer 
vocabulary fo use in reading primers, (4) abil- 
ity to use their reading knowledge to figure out 
signs, news, and items on the bulletin board. 


28. In addition to expressing themselves cre- 
atively, which is important, give your older 
pupils a chance to practice writing concisely. 
After a “how-to-do-it’ has been written, let 
them try to follow their own written directions. 


he Library Corner | 
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For Our Pet Rate 


N CLASS we had often talked 

about correct eating habits. 
One day we were given the 
chance to really learn how im- 
portant a balanced diet is for 
everyone. See what we did 
and what we discovered. 


We discussed what to feed hon 
Everyone had ideas... 


One morning when we walked into our 
room we found four white rats which 
someone had given us. 


_. but we decided to find out more 
about vitamins, minerals, and a bal- 
anced diet. 


Success! Billy the Kid and his 
friends were weighed. They had 
gained, and looked very sleek and 
smooth. You should have seen our 
neat records. 
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After experimenting with rats, we 
planned a breakfast for ourselves 
--just like true scientists. 


The end result-- a delicious breakfast. 
The cantaloups were sweet, the bacon 
crisp, and the eggs just right. 


~ 


Mary Berrong 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


Two of us shopped for the food. The 
grocer was helpful and interested in 
what we were doing. 


Our guests really appreciated the 
service, and there was plenty for 
second helpings. 


UR conclusion: A good 

breakfast every morning 
is a fine way to start the day. 
Don't you agree with us? 
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“Geachers’ 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8 
address on each sheet and on every 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


name and 


Address: 


sheet. Put your 
photograph or sample 
Tae 

Articles cannot be 
not heard from in six months it 


Dansville, N.Y 
acknowledeed or returned, but if 
may be considered re jected 


elp 


100 words We 


an item is 


We will pay two dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing 


Keep your contributions coming! 


A CAGE FOR COCOONS 
Ethel Taylor 


teacher friends 


Nt of 
O made a cage for 
which was placed on a window 
sill where all the children could 
watch the 
their winter homes, drv their bril- 
liant child 
opened the door, fly away to Iree- 


COCOOTES, 


moths come out of 


wings, and, when a 


dom. It was very simple and so 
constructed that it might be fold- 
not needed and 


ed away when 


brought out again for another 


season's use. ‘The materials used 
were gereen mounting beard, 
coarse white net, and several 


strips of white muslin for hinges. 

‘The teacher cut four pieces of 
board 14” X 7 
square. She 


the mounting 
and two pieces 
used one of the large-size 
for the bottom of the cage. 
all the other 
centers, leaving a frame 
The three 


pieces 
From 
pieces she cut the 
1” wick 
all the wav around. 
large pieces formed the top and 
sides of the cage and the 
She past- 
net smoothly over the five 


two 
square picces the en Is, 
ed the 
pieces with the openings and then 
fastened the six tovether 
with muslin hinges to form an ob- 
long box, making sure that one 
piece was hinged at only one 


preces 


edge, for a door. The cage was 
then tied securely with a cord 


READING |S FUN 


Joy U. Hamstead 


N ORDER to encourage my first- 
I graders in reading, | write di 
rections. instructions, stories 
about things that happen to me 
or to my family in addition to our 
many records. One 


day our pet cat insisted on bring- 


\pe richie 


ing her kittens into the house 
The funny incidents went on a 
chart and how the children chuck- 
led! Some days our entire black- 


board is covered with stories. 
Before we read new words in a 
book I use them in stories about 
ourselves so that when they ap- 
near in the book they are no long- 
er new. Books become boring 
when used alone but stories about 


ourselves are always interesting. 
After the class has had so much 
pleasure with them, reading from 
books is easier and more fun, too. 
We also like to see whether we 
can find out what new words are 
without being told. 

Evidence of the children’s in- 
terest reached a hich point when 
one little girl brought her doll, 
went to the blackboard, and with 
the aid of another child, wrote a 
Two other 


wrote sto- 


story about her doll. 
children) immediately 
ries. We keep our original stories 
in an rapbook, 


A WEAVING PROJECT 
Ruth Fell 


fourth- 
enjoved 


PROJECT that my 
A erade classes have 
for several years is weaving hot- 
dish pads. We have purchased 
6” metal looms, and a number of 
pupils bring their own. We buy 


heavy bright-colored cotton rug 


ne 


yarn. The children enjoy experi- 
menting with color combinations, 
and most of them like the work. 
It is especially popular on rainy 
days when they cannot play out- 
doors at recess or at noon. 

After we have a hundred or 
more pads completed, the chil- 
dren go out on a selling mission 
and always come back with more 
orders than we can fill. At 
twenty-five cents cach, it is easy 
to clear around thirty dollars or 
during the winter. This 
always use to finance 


more 
mone, we 
a class trip to a near-by city. 

Arithmetic lessons based on the 
sale mean more to the children 
than problems out of a book. 
Handling money of their own is 
ilways practical. 


NEWS MAP QUIZ 


Ruth S. Taylor 


acu week the sixth grade re- 
E ceives a World News Map 
for use In or- 
der to stimulate interest we have 
a weekly Quiz Show. The map is 
posted on Monday, and during 
the week the pupils hand in as 
many questions with answers from 
the news map as they choose. On 
Friday afternoon six pupils are 
chosen to be the contestants. The 


in current events. 


OUR TELEVISION SET 


Lucia Mack 


iLLY, a sinth-grader, built our 
B “television set” from an idea 
that he read in a newspaper. ‘The 
wood frame is spray-painted and 
the “screen 
is a little pole across the top on 
which holds pic- 


is plate glass. There 


the inside 


tures, and a big light bulb is hung 
behind the pole. 

We have found many uses for 
It served for decoration 


our set 


at our Thanksgiving assembly 
program when it displayed a Pil- 
grim man and woman. It became 
an aid in the improvement of oral 
diction when each child's silhou- 
ette was put in turn on the screen 
to remind him to correct his er- 
rors in grammar. Various groups 
have written original television 
programs to present to the rest of 
the class 
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questions are asked by the Quiz 
Master. ‘The pupil who gives the 
most correct answers is the Quiz 
Master for the following week. 
‘The questions which cannot be 
answered by the contestants are 
answered by the group of pupils 
who make up the audience. 


SPELLING BOXES 


June W. Leland 


S AN aid in spelling, I mark 
A off squares on heavy 
drawing paper and print on each 
one a letter of the alphabet, six of 
each consonant and twelve of 
each vowel, A sheet for each child 
is mimeographed, and the chil- 
dren are instructed to cut on the 
lines. Each child keeps his letters 
in a small box, such as a match- 
box, in his desk. 

‘The letters are used in connec- 
tion with phonics work and with 
spelling. For example, in one 
spelling lesson, the teacher spells 
each word but does not say it, 
and the children assemble the let- 
ters and pronounce the word 
when they compicte it. 

Another drill is independent 
seatwork. Children copy, with 
tneir letters, the given spelling 
words, either from a book or from 
the blackboard. Then thev write 
the word thev have formed, first 
with the finger tip and then with 
a pencil. Although I use this plan 
in second grade, it should be prac- 
tical in any grade where spelling 
is taught. 


CLASS PHOTOS 


Shirley L. Schanzer 


‘ GROUP picture of the entire 


class, including the teacher, 
can be taken during a recess peri- 
od in the outdoor playground. 
Then individual prints of this 
photograph can’ be ordered by 
the pupils, and made up in the 
same size or enlarged, to be pre- 
sented as a holiday gift to Father 
and Mother. 

This group picture is very valu- 
able, since it is a constant remind- 
er to the child that he is an ac- 
cepted member of a group of 
children his own age, that he “fits 
in” with the others, that his class- 
mates are his friends. It also 
serves as a remembrance of this 
particular class. From the smil- 
ing faces staring back at him ev- 
ery time he looks at this picture, 
he recalls the happy experiences 
of the grade. 
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(We are in the library of the White House. President 
Abraham Lincoln is talking quietly with his Secretary 
of State, Mr. William Seward.) 


Seward: Well, Mr. President, this is our first 
national Thanksgiving Day. 

Lincoln: Yes—for the first time, each of the states 
is celebrating on the same day. 

Seward: But actually, haven't Americans been ob- 
serving a day of thanks since colonial times? 


Lincoln: Yes—and the spirit of Thanksgiving is 
even older than that. Ever since man has 
looked to a God for guidance, he has set aside 
special days to thank Him for His kindness. 


Seward: But since our own colonial times, each 
state Governor has proclaimed a day of 
thanksgiving for his state only. Not until this 
year has any President set aside a national 
Thanksgiving Day for all the states. 

Lincoln: I hope the custom will continue. It is 
fitting that all the people of our great country 
join together to thank God for His great gifts. 

Seward: Many of our people attended church 
today. Some churches decorated their altars 
with all the bounty of the farm. 


(Mrs. Lincoln enters) 


Mrs. Lincoln: Good day, Mr. Seward. Am I in- 
truding into an important discussion? 

Lincoln: Hello, my dear. Mr. Seward and I were 
talking about how the people are celebrating 
the first national Thanksgiving Day. 

Mrs. Lincoln: I expect most of them will be sitting 
down to the same traditional feast we are 
having. 

Seward: Yes—turkey, and pumpkin pie! 

Lincoln: And cranberry sauce, and onions, and 
gravy. 

Mrs. Lincoln: How can we help but feel humble 
and grateful in a land which gives so freely of 
these good things! 

Lincoln: Let us all thank God that we live in a land 
of plenty, and pray to Him for the strength 
and wisdom to keep it whole! 
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A PLAYLET 


TIME: Early afternoon, Thanksgiving Day, 1863 
PLACE: The White House, Washington, D. C. 


CHARACTERS: Abraham Lincoln 
William Seward 
Mrs. Lincoln 


This month, Americans will observe for the 89th time the 
national Thanksgiving holiday instituted by Abraham 
Lincoln back in the days of the Civil War. And this year, 
many of us will give our thanks over the same traditional 
dinner that people ate back in 1863 
Cranberry Juice 
Creamed Onions Squash 
Cranberry Sauce 


Mince Pie 


Sweet Potatoes 

Roast Turkey with Dressing 

Pumpkin Pie Plum Pudding 
Milk Coffee 


Such a dinner itself is as much a cause for celebration today 
as it was back in 1863. But think of the tremendous bounty 
of other foods we can enjoy today that weren't available 
then. Blueberries in January! Summer vegetables in Decem- 
ber! And people who live thousands of miles from the ocean 
can enjoy shrimps, lobster, and other delicacies from the sea 


Thanks to modern canning processes, every year there are 
more and more delicious foods available to everyone every- 
where, and at any time. Practically all the foods on the 
Thanksgiving menu above come in cans, along with hun- 
dreds of others. The American Can Company makes the 
containers for most of these foods that you find in cans on 
your grocer’s shelves. ; 

Note to teachers: Reprints of this playlet for class use will 
be sent at your request. 

Address: Home Economics Section, American Can Com- 
pany, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


| | | 
first national Thanksgiving 
| rst national thanksgiving 
| 
| ve better | 
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LOW COST 


The Instructor 


PICTURE- ALPHABET WRITING CHARTS 
Printed in black on five pastel colors! 


Unlike any others now available, these two modern teaching aids answer the re- 
ee quests of many teachers. The charts in these sets, printed in black on five pastel 
< colors, will brighten up the dullest walls. The charts have good visibility end will 

be seen plainly from every part of the classroom. 

Set 1. Manuscript Writing Charts for Primary Grades. These charts feature pic- 
tures of common objects, the name of each beginning with a different letter. The 
form of the letters has been carefully checked to make them idea! for beginning 
writers. They use only the straight line and the circle curve. The relative size of 
capitals and small letters is in keeping with practice approved in modern curriculums 

Set 1. Cursive Writing Charts for Intermediate ond Upper Grades. These charts 
are based on a modern system of penmanship that incorporates the newest ideas 


about cursive writing. In classrooms where children have found burdensome the 
exacting demands of older systems, they will welcome this easy method. The letters 
are free from time-consuming flourishes and endings—especially the 8, |, and S. The 


F and T are made with one stroke and the W has only one stopping point instead of 
the usual three. The entire alphabet is planned to give maximum ease and legibility 


in writing. 
The Instructor Science Series ™ Each Set of Charts $1.25 


MIDDLE GRADE EXPERIMENTS 


Pwieral Vertes. 
These new books, written by one of America’s leading young educators, are outstanding GRE. 
teaching tools for instruction in elementary science The organization of the science mate- 
rial follows that recommended by the Federal Office of Education and meets the curriculum 
requirements of most states 


© Pater 
The books are organized on an experiment basis, with each problem set up as the title of GRE. a! Merny » . 
@ page, then the materials, directions, observations, and conclusions. The children conduct a A \ LEADERS 
the experiment on a given subject. Tests are provided at the end of each section to make e Si | . . 


as 


sure that the science facts, relationships, and concepts have been learned. No expensive 
equipment is necessary. Materials needed can be assembied at little or no cost, for every- 
day occurrences are emphasized Each book contains 24 pages Both are printed in two 
styles for hectograph and liquid-process duplicators 


Book | is devoted to experiments on plants, animals, atmosphere, soil, and the solar 
system 


Book ti tates up air, magnets, electricity, and machines 


For Liquid-Process Duplicator each book $2.00 
For Hectograph Duplicator each book $1.25 Pictorial Stories of 


The Instructor MAN-MADE WONDERS 
This set of charts meets the demand for supplementary social-studies and history 
MOTH ER GOOSE RHYMES material with ten cartocn-type charts of the famous Man-Made Wonders of America. 


included are the Washington Monument, The Statue of Liberty, The Panana Canal, 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades The Mount Rushmore Memorial, and others equally famous. Additional historic mate- 
rial is given on the back of each chart. Questions for discussion and further re- 
search also are included 


s one of the most delightful groups of charts ever presented 


> assroom use Prepared by a former elementary art supervisor, Each chart has been vocabulary-tested for intermediate-grade children. With 


the increased emphasis on Americanism, these charts are especially appropriate. 
They are printed on large-size (10% x 13”) sheets of glossy white paper and are en- 
closed in a Gurabie porticiio 


each set contains 20 pictures illustrating well-known nursery rhymes, 
such as Bo Peep Old King Cole, Jack and Jill, Mother Hubbard, Boy 


Blue, and others 


Especially designed for kindergarten and primary grades, these charts 


are idea! for bulletin-board or table display. The rhymes are printed Set $1.50 
n large type, similar to manuscript writing, for easy reading by the 
hiidren They will make excellent reading experiences Stock in 


five paste! colors is used for the ten sheets, which are printed on both Pictorial Stories of 
des and enclosed 


@ Gay pink foider 


Set $1.50 GREAT LEADERS 


To teach the American Heritage—ten cartoon-type charts showing, in vivid, unfor- 
gettable pictures, the accomplishments of great American leaders. Supplementary 


‘¢ : | text, questions, and suggestions for the teacher are included. Large-size charts 
: | Please send me at once the following Teaching Aids: | (10 x 13°) 
ae * | Middle Grade Experiments Pictorial Stories ea. $1.50 | $1.50 
for Hectograph ea. $1.25 Man-Made Wonders Set 
Book | Book II Great Leaders 
| for Liquid-Process ea. 2.00 Great Events 
: | Book | Book |! Picture-Alphabet Writing Charts ea. 1.25 | Pictorial Stories of 
Mother Goose Rhymes 1.50 Set | Set | 
| Total Amount of this order $ | GREAT EVENTS 
| Enclosed $ . payment in full Bill me. | will pay in thirty days. 

(Minimum credit order $4.00.) Ten cartoon-type charts, each presenting graphically and dramatically the com- 
| ] plete story of a great event in American history. Supplementary text, questions, and 
suggestions for the teacher appear on the reverse side of the charts. The large-size 
| Street or RO | charts are enclosed in a sturdy portfolio 

4 | Post Office & Zone State | 
Brakes | Set $1.50 
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OVEMBER is a full month and 
N each special day and week 
has dramatic potentialities. Don’t 
feel that you must develop them 
all in the same year. 

MAVE FUN DOING ONE 

If you are in a rural-school situ- 
ation, you might make a four-year 
plan—aiming to have a play for 
Armistice Day one year, Book 
Week the next; then American 
Education Week; then Thanks- 
giving. Each occasion can in turn 
be given recognition through cre- 
ative art, music, and writing, as 
well as dramatics. In larger school 
systems, teachers can divide the 
celebrations among the grades. 


WHAT IS A GOOD 
PERFORMANCE? 


Many of you are thinking about 
making a good impression on par- 
ents during American Education 
Week. If your children are giv- 
ing a play, try to avoid setting 
your own standards for the per- 
formance instead of the children’s. 
The discerning parent will not be 
impressed by a flock of little par- 
rots uttering meaningless words 
in the teacher's tone and with her 
inflection. Neither do parents like 
to see children mill around on a 
stage attempting to recall memo- 
rized speeches. 

If your children have planned a 
program, discussed it, and played 
it for one another, they will look 
forward to doing it for their par- 
ents and the chances are they will 
give a good performance. 


AUDITORIUM TECHNIQUES 


Even though limitations of 
space present problems, young 
children often do best in their 
own room. If a shift to the audi- 
torium is to be made, some re- 
hearsals in the new situation are 
essential. Above all else, remem- 
ber that the audience is entitled to 
hear what the children say. Little 
folks can learn to project their 
voices as well as older ones. 

Projection is not shouting; it is 
drawing out. Explain that it takes 
longer for sound to travel to the 
back of an auditorium than to the 
back of a classroom. Rapid speech 
is therefore out of place. Show 
the girls and boys how to “push” 
their voices. Let them practice 
testing each other. You should 


Creative Dramatics 


This department, conducted by Ruth Birdsall, is 
meant to help you and your pupils broaden your 
horizons, deepen your convictions, and share 
your experiences, in respect to dramatics. 


ing workers and being voters. 


You can have fun by inventing 


The one who mumbles needs to 
sharpen his words and “bite them 
off.” Use a light touch, since chil- 
dren are sensitive about criticism 
of the way they talk. 


“talk out” to an audience; you 
do not speak in a conversational 
tone (even when striving for a 
conversational manner). 

There is danger that calling at- 
tention to enunciation and articu- 
lation will result in stilted, self- 
conscious speech, lacking the 
joyousness so much desired. Try 
having some lessons on “saying 
words distinctly” entirely separate 
from play rehearsals, 

Watch for the child who “swal- 
lows his words” and help him to 
place them in the front of his 
mouth—“‘on the tip of the teeth.” 


ELECTION DAY 


No doubt you have been giving 
the presidential election consid- 
erable attention in your classes. 
The mechanics of voting provides 
a perfect subject for creative dra- 
matics. Have the children find 
out exactly what duties each per- 
son who works at the polls has to 
perform. They can take turns be- 


CHARACTERS 


gane—A fourth-grater confined to 
her home with an injured leg. 

motHer——Mrs. Berger. 

CLASSMATES—Six girls and boys. 


SETTING 
The living room in Jane's home. 
Furnishings include a record cabinet 
and phonograph. 


RANDY—That’s our new unit 


JANE (seated, center stage, 


Preceding 
bound to be a lot of talk about 
good citizenship. 
son why we think you'll like the 
little play on this page. 
suitable for American Education 
Week. 


Good Americans 


RUTH NELSON RAUCH 


Teacher, Second Grade, East Street School, 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


conspicuous bandage on her leg, 
sighs )—Oh, I’m so bored. Ever 
since I hurt my leg and can’t go 
to school, I have nothing to do. 
(Doorbell rines; Classmates 
enter and greet Jane.) 
jane—Am I glad to see you! 
What’s going on at school now? 
RANDY—We started a_ unit 
called “How Can We Be Good 
Americans?” 
poLores—I just can’t think 
of a thing we can do to be good 
Americans. We're too young to 
join the armed forces and we 
can’t vote for years and years. 
THOMAS—There’s some way 
we can be good Americans even 
if we are only nine years old. 
KENNETH (looking off stage) — 
Here comes your mother, Jane. 
Perhaps she can help us. 
(Mother enters carrying tre 
with seven filled glasses.) 
CLASSMATES—Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Berger. 
MOTHER—Good afternoon, Do 
you care for some refreshments? 
(Each child takes a glass and 
says thank you.) 
AnITA—We wonder if you hav: 
any suggestions on how we ca! 


be good Americans. 


problem. 

MOTHER—Now, let me see. I’m 
sure you are good Americans, so 
let’s look back on today’s activi- 
ties and see what you have done. 

poLorEs—All I did was to go 
to school. 

MARSHALL—Say, Dolores, in a 
way, that was being a good 
American! Besides we pledged 
allegiance to our flag in school. 

KENNETH—We learned things, 
and if we are well educated, we 
can help our country. 

antrA—We started to fill Red 
Cross boxes for veterans in hos- 
pitals in our class, too. Good 

Americans never forget the men 
who fought for freedom. 

RANDY—I'm a safety guard on 
our school street corner. That's 
the work of a good American. 

THoMAS—We voted for class 
officers this week. A good Ameri- 
can takes an active part in his 
government. 

poLorEs—I’m class housekeep- 
er and I make our room clean 
and neat every morning. A good 
American shares the responsibil- 
ity of keeping things in order. 

MOTHER—Well, you have been 
busy being good ‘Americ ans. 
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entertaining or amusing things to 
vote for—For President of the 
Gum Chewers Association, for 
Vice-President of the TV Fan 
Club, and so on. Funny proposi- 
tions can be voted on too. © 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 

election, there is 

That is one rea- 


It is also 


(Continued on page 83) 


JANE—Yes, everybody has been 
a good American today, but me. 

MOTHER--I don’t know about 
that. You have been following 
the doctor’s instructions about 
not playing and not going to 
school until your leg heals. 
Good Americans are brave and 
obedient. 

jane—Thanks, that makes me 
feel better. I have an idea, too. 
I began to think of things I can 
do to be a good American here 
in our house. (7'0 Classmates.) 
First I would like to lend you 
some records to take to school. 

MOTHER—That is a good idea, 
Jane. (Goes to record cabinet 
and takes out several records. 
After selecting a few, she returns 
others to cabinet and gives se- 
lected records to Dolores.) 

poLorés— Thank you. I’m sure 
we will all enjoy these, Jane. 

MARSHALL (lookirtg through 
records)—Here is one of my fa- 
vorite songs. 

DOLORES—May we play it 
now, Mrs. Berger? 

MOTHER—Yes, indeed. Why 
don’t you all sing “God Bless 
America” as the music is played? 

(Dolores plays the record and 
all join in the singing.) 
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lessing Day 


A Play for Real Children 
or Puppets 


Harriett P. Crank 


AC TERS 


NABH 

This wile 

nore Their daughter. 
MISTRESS POL 


\ snow seene; evergreens heavy with 
snow. The Meeting House can be shown 
inthe background or imagined off stage. 


Mus 


Music may be omitted entirely but adds 
feeling and spirit to the play. Hy 
are indicated. They may be played on 
the piano, sung softly or hummed by 
children in Pilgrim costume. or played 
on a recording instrument off stage. 


(First verse of “Faith of Ow 
Fathers” is suny played with 
much spirit; then continues ver) 
softly as background music, while 
Narrator reads. 

NARRATOR (reading before cur- 
tain is drawn 
England lived a group of peopl 
who loved God so much they were 
willing to give up everything 
homes, country, friends, even theu 
lives, all for the right to worship 
as they pleased. In England at 
that time (it is different now) if 
these people met for church, any 
church except the one to which 
the King said they must go, they 
had to meet in secret or be car- 
ried off to prison. They did not 
like this, any more than you or I 
would like it. But meet they felt 
they must, for did not the Bible 


sav, “Forsake not the gathering 


Long, long ago in 


of yourselves together”: 

“Let us go to Holland,” they 
said, “where we can meet openly 
and without fear.” So to Holland 
they went and there they found 
freedom to worship. Yet they still 
loved England and English ways 
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It made the parents, folks such 
as Elisha Goodman and his wife 
Faith, very sad to see their chil- 
dren grow to be like the Dutch. 

Then they heard of a new coun- 
try, a vast wilderness land called 
America, where they might go. 
the King of England promised 
he would not molest them there, 
that they could worship as they 
wanted, even build their own 
church houses. 

In a ship called the “Mayflow- 
er” they sailed to the new land. 
\fter a long, stormy vovage they 
arrived in America. It was No- 
vember. Winter had already set 
in and it was cold. ‘There were no 
houses for them to go to, no peo- 
ple except savage Indians. 

That first winter there was lit- 
tle to eat. Many died of hunger 
and cold. Others were killed by 
the Indians. Yet in spite of all, 
they managed to build themselves 
houses and even a building in 
which to worship God and read 
publicly the Bible they loved so 
much. It was for this they had 
come, for this so many of them 
had already given their lives. 

But all time passes, even the 
hard times, and the following No- 
vember found them better off than 
when they had come. Some, like 
Mistress Doubter in this play, re- 
membered the hard times and felt 
bitter, while others, like Elisha 
Goodman and his family, were 
thankful for their blessings and 
looked forward to life in the new 
land. 

One Sunday morning of that 
second winter Elisha Goodman, 
his wife Faith, and their little 
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ver Hope were on their way 
tc irch, 

: the curtain opens, the mu- 
so the hymn “He Keeps Me 
S ng’ is played or hummed 

softly. ) 
Hope appears on stage skip- 
through the snow, followed 
i lisha and Faith.) 
ARRATOR—We see little Hope 
Goodman now she skips 
through the snow ahead of her 
parents. Although she is but a 
little girl her long skirts and som- 
ber clothing make her look older. 
She is supposed to act older too, 
but as you see it is sometimes 
hard for her. 


M ystery Pie 


Hope (tumbling in snow)— 
This is fun! 

FaitH—Hope Goodman, if I 
have to speak to thee once more 
about playing in the snow on the 
way to Meeting, thy father will 
punish thee. 

HopE ( picking herself up)—Oh, 
Mother, I will be good. I won't 
do it any more. 

FAITH—Remember now what 
thou hast said. The Good Book 
tells us promises are not to be 
made idly. 

HopE—Yes, Mother. (Pause.) 
Look! Here comes Mistress 
Doubter. She looks so cross this 
morning. (Continued on page 101) 


For Thanksgiving or Any Time 


Mary G. Brandt 


CHaracters aNp CostuMESs 


moTHer—frilled cap and colonial-type 
dress with long full skirt. 

rretrA—Oldest girl, dressed same as 
Mother. 

girl—tomboy  type— 
long full skirt over slightly shorter, 
slimmer one. 

werte »  Twins—short and fat—al- 

) ways hungry—dressed alike. 

tisey-—Youngest girl—plays with erude 
doll. 

tramp—Fat, dirty, false nose, red patch- 
es on seat and elbows. 

uniform, with gold braid. 


Serrine 


A houseboat on the River Severn, in 
old England, many years ago. 

Stage right.-Deck of boat with stove, 
chairs, kitchen table, shelf above hold- 
ing various small spice boxes. 

Down center.Several small boat 
windows, looking out on the river anda 
castle located on a hill across river, 

Stage left.—Curtains, and passageway 
leading to afterdeck. On the wall, a 
small mirror and a coiled rope. Three 
fishing rods stand in corner, and a large 
rag doll is on chair. Benches range 
along the wall. 


Seene 1—Late Afternoon 


Mother is busy with her cook- 
ing. There is a scrambling noise 
to right. Tramp appears through 
doorway.) 

TRAMP—Oh, good day, Mum, 
-thought I—could get—some- 
thing to eat. (Sniffs.) What do 
I smell? 

MOTHER (alarmed)—Oh, my! 
Our meal isn’t ready yet. (Looks 
around nervously.) But here, 
take this. (Hands him an apple.) 
You don’t look hungry. 

TRAMP (complacently biting 
into apple)—You can’t always 
tell by looks, Mum, and, I want 
more than this. How about a 
bite of biscuit? What’s cookin’ 
in the pot? 


MOTHER (turning to stove)— 
That’s supper for my children. 
It's beef stew—a great treat for 
us! I sold fish in the village to 
get it. It’s all I have for them. 
(Sounds of children coming.) 
You had better go now; you'd 
frighten them. 

TRAMP (exits angrily to right 
muttering)—T'll_ come  back— 
you'll see. 

Fretta and Hegred come in 
talking together.) 

BERTA AND BERLE (rush in and 
shout in unison)—Moth-er, 
hungry; I want a cake. 

Lisby enters from left with 
large rag doll, and sits down on 
the floor.) 

MOTHER (smiles and turns to 
worktable)—Yes, I have some 
cakes here. (Hands cookies to 
twins.) 

LisBy (from floor)—I'm hun- 
gry, too, Ma. (She gathers sev- 
eral more dolls from beneath the 
curtain, and sits down again.) 

FRETTA (going to the mirror, 
and arranging her hair)—Tll help 
in a minute, Ma. 

BERLE— What's for supper, Ma? 
(Goes to stove to look.) 

HEGRED (goes to the fishing- 
rod corner, drops her wide skirt; 
throws it over a chair, and ap- 
pears in a Shorter slimmer skirt, 
selects a fishing rod for herself) — 
Berle is always hungry. I'll catch 
some fish, Ma. 

MOTHER (bustling about ta- 
ble)—We'll have some fine beef 
stew and apple pie tonight, chil- 
dren. The minced beef is stewing 
and the apples are ready for the 
pie. Continued on page 98) 
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N MY first grade last fall many 
nursery rhymes were memo- 
rized and dramatized informally. 
When we decided to present some 
of these dramatizations for an 
audience, the children first chose 
their favorite rhymes. Then they 
discussed and planned their speak- 
ing parts, costuming, and stage 
properties. A large Mother Goose 
book was made which showed 
pictures and titles for each rhyme. 

Music, art, and physical educa- 
tion were correlated with the 
work. In some parts of the play 
the rhymes were sung by the chil- 
dren instead of spoken. (Most 
primary music books contain sev- 
eral Mother Goose songs. 

The little play was presented to 
the pupils’ mothers as the enter- 
tainment for a PTA room party. 
With a few changes, we worked it 
into a suitable number for the 
November Book Week program. 

All the pupils can be used for 
this play. If the stage is large 


enough, the entire group of chil- 
dren and stage properties can be 
on the stage as the curtain opens. 
If space does not permit, the cur- 
tain is drawn between various 
acts and remaining props are 
brought in as needed. 


~ 


The Old Woman in the Shee.—Isn’t the shoe interesting? 


The Queen of Hearts.— 
The “dough” was a piece 
of cream-colored flannel. 


An example of the way the 
rhyme “The Queen of Hearts” 
was dramatized is given here. The 
photographs show how some of 
the others were handled. In addi- 
tion to the rhymes pictured, the 
children dramatized “Jack and 
Jill,” “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” 
and “Little Miss Muffet.” 

MOTHER GOOSE—This is Good 
Book Week. I am from the book 
Mother Goose. The boys and 
girls have been learning all about 
me and my storybook characters. 
They will play some of my sto- 
ries. (She opens the book to the 
title of the first nursery rhyme. 
uses her pointer, and reads title 
aloud.) “The Queen of Hearts.” 

Table and stove are placed.) 

QUEEN OF HEARTS (enters)—I 
think I will make some tarts for 
my family. (Rolls out dough. 
I'm sure these are going to be 
very good. Places paper tarts 
on baking sheet.) Now Tl bake 
them. (Opens oven door and 
puts tarts in to bake. Returns to 
worktable and gathers up uten- 
sls. Mmmm, I smell them! 
They must be done. (Removes 
tarts from oven.) Tl put them 
here to cool. (Places baking sheet 
on table and exits. 


PLAY 


for Book Week 


VELMA A. FELTON 


Teacher, First Grade, John Gumm School, St. Helens, Oregon 


Verse Choir repeats rhyme. 

The Knave of Hearts quietl) 
sneaks up to the table where tarts 
are cooling, rubs his tummy, then 
takes the pan of tarts, and runs 
off stage. 


Peter Pumpkin Eater.— 
——— The pumpkin shell was a 
box that was padded and 
covered with crepe paper. 


QUEEN (returns to the table, 
discovers tarts are gone) —Oh, 
who took my tarts! What will the 
king say? (Puts hands to eyes as 
if crying, as she exits.) 

Table and stove are removed. 


Old Mother Hubbard.—Note the dog's effective costume. 
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BATES, LOUISE 


matter how serious” 
the ailment, there is a 
book that will fix you up: 


CULARACTERS 


LIBRARIAN ASSISTANT 
cutmonen—Any number. Only girls are 

mentioned but boys could take the 

parts. 

Serrine 

A school library. Shelves of books 
painted on heavy wrapping paper and 
used as a background are effective. A 
desk or table, two chairs, and a few 
real books are all the essentials. 


Librarian and Assistant enter 
and are seated.) 

ASSISTANT— Well, Miss Fleming, 
today is the day when we pre- 
scribe for the children who need 
sure cures for what is wrong with 
them. We'll have a large number. 


COMARACTERS 


NARRATOR 
JEFFERSON 
granddaughter. 
ma. sMitH—A creditor. 
DIARY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
DECLARATION OF | 
INDEPENDENCE 
SCHOOL BOOKS ) 
STORYBOOK 


} Part of 
Jefferson's 


library. 


SeTTING 


Scene 1.—Library at Monticello, the 
Virginia home of the retired Thoma- 
Jefferson, Late evening, 1814. 

Scene 2.—Same library, minus the 
books, the following morning. 


NARRATOR (on left side of stage 
in front of curtain reading from 
a book)—This book is the true 
life story of Thomas Jefferson, the 
third President of the United 
States. We will now dramatize for 
you the chapter called “March- 
ing Books.” Our play takes place 
in Monticello, Mr. Jefferson's big, 
beautiful, colonial house located 
on a hill near Charlottesville, 
Virginia. One evening in 1814 
the tall, red-haired, freckled-faced 
man of seventy-one was standing 
on a rope ladder and winding the 
old clock high on the library wall. 
His little granddaughter, Martha 
Randolph, sat near a sewing ta- 
ble, watching him. 


A Sure Cure 


~ 


LIBRARIAN—Yes, I always look 
forward to the day when the 
school nurse and the teachers send 
us girls and boys with problems, 
because I know we can helpthem. 
I like to pretend I’m a doctor and 
prescribe for my patients. Will 
you show the patients in, one at a 
time, please? 

ASSISTANT (goes to door and 
ushers in Caddie )—This is Caddie 
Zagot, Miss Fleming. 

LIBRARIAN—Hello! What can I 
do for you, Caddie? 

cappie—My teacher gives us 
so much homework that we never 
have time for fun. All I do is 
study, study, study. 


Seene I 


MARTHA (mending a sock)— 
This sewing table which you built 
for Mother is very useful, Grand- 
father. I have used it a good deal. 

JEFFERSON—Indeed you have, 
my dear. You and your mother 
have taken good care of me ever 
since I retired. You are very faith- 
ful—keeping the buttons on my 
shirts and my hose neat. 

A loud knock comes at the 
front door.) 

MARTHA (jumps up)—Someone 
is at the door. T'll open it. I be- 
lieve Sam is busy in the kitchen. 

Exits and returns followed by 
Mr. Smith, who appears to be 
angry.) 

JEFFERSON—Good evening, Mr. 
Smith. (70 Martha.) Its past 
your bedtime, Martha. Take one 
of those lighted candles to find 
your way upstairs through the 
dark. 
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‘VEEK 


RARIAN—Well, Caddie, you 
lon’t know how to relax. 
is something that you need. 
ids her a card.) 

=(reads)—“Study hard 
. while; read for pleasure a 
ule; return to your lessons with 
a smile. Relaxing by reading 
really is fun, and you will get 
twice as much studying done.” 
Looks up from card.) I hope you 

are right. Ill try it. ( Exits.) 

ASSISTANT—And here is Nancy 
Stone. Her mother sent her to 
see you. 

LIBRARIAN--And why was that, 
Nancy? 

NANCY (skipping around the 
room)—I don't know. 

ASSISTANT—I think I do. All 
Nancy does is sing and play from 
morning until night. There's 
something wrong with that. 

LIBRARIAN—Indeed there is! 
Your mother knows that working 
and learning are keys to wisdom 
and happiness. Miss Robinson, 
please help Nancy to find the 
books listed on this card. (Hands 
card to Nancy.) 

NANCY (reading )—“Arithmetic 
Can Be Fun, Fun with Chemistry, 
You Among the Stars, Nature 
Crafts, Science Fiction Quizzle 


PLAYS 


Book.” Oh, well, I can at least 
look at them! 

ASSISTANT— Wait for me in the 
next room, Nancy. I'll help you 
while Miss Fleming sees Betty. 
(Nancy exits as Assistant ushers 
in Betty, swathed in bandages.) 
This is Betty Ambler. 

LIBRARIAN— My goodness, Betty ! 
What happened to you? 

BETTY—When I was crossing 
Broadway at 23lst Street yester- 
day, a car bumped me. I was 
reading a book at the time and 
walked right in front of the car. 

LIBRARIAN—So now you have 
learned that there is a time for 
reading, and I suggest that the 
place for you to read in your bat- 
tered condition is in bed. Here is 
a list of good read-in-bed books. 
(Hands Betty a card.) 

BETTY (reads list aloud )—“The 
Surprising Summer, Little Maid 
of Old New York, The Doll’s 
House,Secret of Pooduck Island.” 
Thank you. (Exits, limping.) 

ASSISTANT (ushers in Sunny, 
who is plump)—Sunny Boylin de- 
sires your advice. 

LIBRARIAN—What is your trou- 
ble, Sunny? 

suNNY—I am supposed to lose 
weight but (Continued on page 87) 


arching Books 


A Play about Thomas Jefferson 
ROBERT W. WASTE 


MARTHA—All right. I'm going 
now. Good night, Grandfather. 
Good night, Mr. Smith. (Exits 
with candle.) 

MR. sMiITH—Good night, Miss 
Randolph. 

JEFFERSON—Now, you want to 
see me, Mr. Smith? Please be 
seated. (Steps off ladder and 
both men sit down.) 

MR. Jefferson, this 
is my last visit about the money 
you owe me and your other cred- 
itors. If you don’t pay the twenty 
thousand dollars by hext week, 
we will sue in court. 

JEFFERSON—But, Mr. Smith, I 
haven't that much money! 

MR. ADAMS—Then you must 
lose this property to us. 

JEFFERSON—Oh, I can’t lose 
it! It is here that my wife Martha 
and I first began our life together. 
This house was built from plans I 
personally designed. You wouldn't 
take it away from me. 


MR. sMiTH—We surely would, 
Sir. Business is business. Good 
night. (Rises and exits.) 

(Jefferson sits for a minute in a 
daze. Then he gets his violin off 
a corner table, and returns to his 
chair to play a relaxing melody. 
Ile becomes tired after a few 
measures and falls asleep. He 
dreams.) 

JEFFERSON (talking in sleep) - 
Oh, what can I do? How can I 
save my beloved home? Oh, woe 
is me! 

(Book Characters step off a 
bookshelf and march like soldiers 
around Jefferson’s chair three 
times. They line up in a half- 
circle behind his chair. Diary 
steps forward.) 

JEFFERSON (staring directly 
ahead)—Who are you? What 
are you books doing off the shelf? 

piarY—We are ten thousand 
marching books. And by march- 


ing out of (Continued on page 89) 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 


accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of famous 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of the 

Brazilian scene—just as it is part of the scene 
wherever people gather in the U.S. A. Around 

the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . J 
welcome refreshment. It brings the friendliness of a 
the States to good neighbors everywhere .. . is the : 
favorite of all who play refreshed or work refreshed. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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it you have a 
Spirit. Duplicator. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. [R-1152-5 
5700 Towhy Ave., Chicage 31, 


I'd like FREE saroples of A. B. Dick 
CLEEN-SEAL master sets and your cat- 
alog of supplies for spirit duplicators. 


ex EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


A well-illustrated reference book containing 
to ee detailed instructions for over 300 games 
iehed for all grades. Cross-indexed three ways 
for ready reference. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, drawings, and diagrams. Bound 
at in hard cover. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


Ete F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Work First-Graders Can Do Unsupervised 


Ruth M. Lyon 
Principal, Union School No. 1, | aictte County, Kansas 


He’ to keep a first-grade class 

working profitably without con- 
stant supervision is a major prob- 
lem of the multiple-grade teacher. 
Here are a few proved suggestions 
which may help you. Some prep- 
aration outside of school hours will 
be necesary, but the happy result 
will repay you again and again by 
keeping the beginners occupied 
with real learning situations. 

To help with reading readiness, 
prepare a number of envelopes 
containing bright-colored construc- 
tion paper cut in word shapes. Two 
pieces of the same shape but of dif- 
ferent colors should be included for 
each word. One of the two pieces 
may have the word printed on it. 
The envelope should contain from 
five to ten different word shapes, 
using words from the preprimer. 
An envelope may be given to a 
child to sort and match during un- 
supervised time. 

Have newsprint thumbtacked to 
boards or taped to table tops ready 
for free expression with chalk and 
crayons. The roll ends of newsprint 
36” wide may be obtained from 
your newspaper publisher for a 
small amount. Often each roll con- 
tains several yards of paper. A 
suggestion from the teacher will 
motivate the child to illustrate his 
favorite nursery rhyme or story. 

Modeling clay should be avail- 
able as a tool of self-expression. 
Ready-mixed clay or powdered 
clay which has to be moistened is 
suitable, or one of these two inex- 
pensive substitutes will be satisfac- 


tory: (1) Mix two parts of clean 
sawdust with one part of flour and 
ac er until the mass is pliable. 


Drop this into a box of dry sawdust 
before using 2) Mix two parts 
salt and one part flour and add 
water. After it dries this mixture 
may be painted with water colors. 

lo teach numbers, number 
words, and number meaning, cut 
pictures of from magazines 
and catalogues. Mount them on 
cardboard or construction paper. 
On separate cards, print numerals 
and number words. The child 
working alone or children in pairs 
can match picture, numerals, and 
number words. 

Inexpensive counting boards may 
be made by stringing spools either 
whole or sawed in half. The spools 
may be colored by placing them 
overnight in a bowl of water that 
is colored with vegetable coloring. 

Small word or phrase cards may 
be made for use during later months 
of the first grade. A set for each 
page of the preprimer may be put 
into envelopes marked with the 
page A child may ar- 
range the words and phrases by re- 
ferring to the page in the text. 

Charts of pictures may be made 
with corner mountings, like those 
used for mounting snapshots, put 
under each picture. Provide a word 
card for each picture of a size to fit 
in the mounting corners. A child 
can match pictures and word cards 
without supervision. Slits in the 
cardboard would also serve as pock- 
ets for the cards. 


toys 


numbers 


We Made a Coat Rack 


Avis Stephenson 


Teacher, Rural School, Marion No. 4, Stratford, lowa 


N 
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T° avorp confusion and encour- 
age neatness, we made a coat 
rack to stand near the door of our 
For standards, and 
also for hat shelves, we used 2”x 4” 
lumber. A breom handle 4’ long 
became the bar for coat hangers. 
and 


hoolroom. 


All parts, including braces 
supports, were screwed together. 

lhe pupils measured, sawed, 
bored holes to start s¢ rews, and fas- 
te ill the pieces together. They 
made the rack as high as the tallest 
chil ould reach easily. Racks 
of suit heights can be made for 
your hildren. 

Wh idults hold evening meet- 
ings ir school they use our rack 
for their coats and hats. Similar 
racks would be suitable for storing 
athletic vear or band uniforms. 


(CANADIAN 
| NATIONAL 


*Conodian Notional Railways offices in Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnats, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
deiphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Lous, Woshington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, Que 


CLASS OFFICERS 
Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- ra) 


signs. Finest quality. Reasonableprices. 
Pins, 35¢ up. Send today for catalog v 
Dept. 1, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


q 


ON YOUR 


ONLY 


SMALL MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS! 


Loans made entirely 
by mail — No Agent 
will call upon you. 


LOW COST! 


We will loan you CASH. quickly. te con- 
solidate debts, to make seasonal purchases, 
to further your education, for vacation or 
travel. or for any other purpose. 

Interest charged only for the time you use 
the money and at lowa's LOW Lewtul In- 
terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confidential—we do 
~~ contact your friends, relatives, or em- 
ployer. 


No Payments 


lf you need CASH now or L/CENSED BY AND 
will need it soon, use coupon $ 

below to write for complete 
information. 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY | 
Dept 5, SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA ven 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, d 
details of your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
Teachers. 


DURING SUMMER 
MONTHS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Canada's 
| 
10 JOP MALLE LEAF 
| 
‘easy copies in quan 
es you hoa hough 
brillant colors 
wep, red, green, blve and ble 
+ —clean honds because on neto 
master sets and spi 
carbéns are new. They. 
yor tis released complete | 
of ond evenly by the lightes! touch. Ma = 
DICK 
‘ 
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| 
| 
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Creative Dramatics 
(Continued from page 77) 


I can imagine that you might read 
the play “Good Americans” to your 
class, stopping after Mother's speech 
that begins: “I’m sure you are good 
Americans.” Invited to suggest an- 
swers, your pupils may come out with 
an entirely different set of good citi- 
zenship acts, or they may name ones 
similar to those given in the play. Use 
their ideas whenever possible. 


Beok Week 


We just couldn't resist the photo 
Velma Felton sent with her Book Week 
play (page 79). We've seen Mother 
Goose costumes and props galore, but 
I think most of you will agree that 
there is a special charm and fascina- 
tion about the first-graders in these 
pictures. Even though you don’t de- 
cide to present “Mother Goose for 
Book Week,” you'll want to keep the 
pictures on file. Children in second 
and third grades could use the book 
device to introduce dramatizations of 
their favorite stories and fairy tales. 

We receive so many Book Week 
plays for middle- and upper-graders 
which call for the acting out of scenes 
from favorite books that we are con- 
vinced this is practical and’ satisfac- 
tory. If the children choose the book 
and scene they wish to dramatize and 
work up the dialogue and action, the 
activity is truly creative. 

In case you have used the above 
idea and are looking for something 
different for Book Week, we chose two 
plays which call attention to books in 
unusual ways. (See page 80.) “Pre- 
scribing” books for various forms of 
maladjustment is an entertaining idea 
and should set the children thinking. 
The ideas in “A Sure Cure” are good 
ones to put before parents. The play 
will be more creative if your children 
think of problems to be solved by read- 
ing and then prescribe books which 
they know are good. 

Upper-graders who have read about 
Thomas Jefferson should enjoy “The 
Marching Books.” The more they 
know about the history of the period 
the more appeal the play will have for 
the actors. Don't worry about the 
audience; they will like it, for it has 
dramatic quality. 

This play could also be done effec- 
tively with puppets. Furnishing the 
marionette stage to look like a room 
at Monticello would interest some 
precocious upper-grade boy. 


Thanksgiving 


The first of the two Thanksgiving 
plays on page 78 can be done with 
puppets too. The author sent the three 
puppets pictured with the play all the 
way from the state of Washington. 
“They were just made from odds and 
ends,” she explained. This play ap- 
peals to me because it makes the Pil- 
grims seem so human and genuine. 
Mistress Doubter expresses a point of 
view typical of some in those rugged 
early days, just as the attitude of Hope 
and her parents is true to the sustain- 
ing optimism of others. 

I'll be interested to hear how you 
like “Mystery Pie” (page 78). The 
play calls for action and plenty of 
humor. Don’t worry too much about 
authenticity of costumes and set be- 
cause the whole thing is imaginary 
anyway—just be sure it doesn’t look 
modern, and everyone will be satisfied. 

If you want to save this play to use 
later, it would be suitable for any oc- 
casion. Obviously its connection with 
Thanksgiving is the mince pies, and 
they are also very popular at Christ- 
mas and in January, for British tradi- 
tion holds that good fortune will at- 
tend those who eat mince pie on each 


of the twelve days between Christmas woman was absent the monkey dumped 
and Epiphany. the contents of several things the old Sharing 

Be sure your pupils understand that woman was cooking, in together, and If you have read this department for 
to mince means to “cut or chop into because she could not afford to waste either of the last two months, you 
small pieces” and that the “stew them, she baked them into a pie, know that you are invited to write 
which the mother was preparing must which she called mincemeat pie. I about your work with creative dramat- 
have been just chunks of beef cut in found that mincemeat was supposed ics and to ask questions. My biggest 
small pieces simmering until tender. to have originated in England.” problem, as I can readily. see, is going 

I wrote Mary Brandt, the author, to Mrs. Brandt also learned that in to be to find room to share the ideas 
learn where she got her inspiration for 1870 houseboats were used as sum- that come to me. One solution is to 
this unusual play. She replied: “My mer homes by the English people. So quote a good point from each of sev- 
springboard was a story I happened to she assumed they were known much eral different messages. Another is to 
remember in one of my childhood earlier. “Like the monkey,” she wrote, briefly describe a play having creative 
books about an old woman, Hepsibah, “I mixed my ideas all together and possibilities. If your children should 
who kept a monkey. Once when the | had my ‘pie.’” (Continued on page 106) 


FUEL RESERVES 


The shaded areas of this map show where almost 
2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 


The utility plant in the background turns mountains 
of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 
biggest single source of electricity in the United States. 


One acre in every seven contains coal 

Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand 
square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about 
7%... natural gas, less than 1%. 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 

America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
sources can be discovered. But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—anc coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT or Nationa Coat ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
and productive coal industry in the world, The aver- 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 
America can count on having all the coal she needs. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades, 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal, 
For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, 
write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- 
partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) i 
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City 
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PARIS The world’s most beloved! Forever young, lichthearted . . . 
Paris is unforgettable at any season of the vear. Sip a leisurely 
apéritif at a sidewalk café and watch the world go by! Explore the 
magnificent treasures of art, the famous centers of fashion, the gay 
night life . in Paris, the city more people want to see first, the city 
they return to again and again! 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
NETWORK 

of AIR ROUTES 
Serving 

76 Countries 

on 6 Continents 


GOING TO EUROPE? 


Enjoy a thrilling experience in luxury 
air travel...at no extra cost! 


GO AIR FRANCE! 


SUPERB AIR FRANCE CUISINE prepared by 
master chefs, and served in the inimitable French 
manner, Champagne, a vintage wine...a liqueur, 
é of course, after dinner. You are served by 
friendly English-speaking stewards and hostess. 


33 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in world-wide luxury 
os air service. The men who fly for AIR FRANCI 
most of them have logged 


are veteran pilots 
a ay more than a million miles in the air. Tourist or A 
luxury service—you enjoy the extra roominess 
CASABLANCA 
of the new-type Constellation. 
“THE “THE PARISIAN SPECIAL” 
d trans-Atlantic air travel The world-fa us ultra 
a delightful experience de-luxe AIR FRANCE 
gracious living—at re tleht L-stop overnight 
- extra cost from New from New York to Paris 
York, Boston, and Mont Ten dollars additional 


real to Paris, Frankturt, fare. 


Berlin, Rome, 


RIVIERA 


AIR FRANCE 


THE BUMURYV WORLD-WIDE AIRLINE 


ats SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or AIK FRANCE, 

683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, Placa %-7000 

a Offices: Boston, Washington, D. Cleveland 

. Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Mexico, Montreal 


*Meals, moderately priced. 
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John Peppers Notes 


FOR CANADIAN READERS 


SCHOLASTIC MERIT 


TT fall, twelve Protestant teach- 
ers in Quebee will be honoured 
by the Order of Scholastic Merit. 
[his is an annual award in the 
Province of Quebec. There are 
three degrees to the Order, the 
third being the highest. The recip- 
ents all have a minimum qualifica- 
twenty vears of teaching 
service The teachers so honoured 
are given medals and rosettes in 
token of their accomplishments in 
the field of education. Miss M. 
Erma Nelson and Professor D. C. 
Munroe are to receive the highest 
awards this vear. 
This Quebec 


tion ol 


plan to honour 
teachers thought to be representa- 
tive of the best in our profession is 
an excellent idea. It might well be 
put into effect in a similar manner 
in other provinces 


FILMSTRIPS 


HE education officer for the Na- 
tiona! Film Board’s filmstrip 

services, Mr. T. V. Adams, told us 
that the filmstrip unit in Ottawa 
has been in operation almost ten 
vears. During the past year, ninety- 
eight subjects were completed. The 
filmstrip program took a forward 
step last year when the Canadian 
Education Association established 
the C.E.A.—N.F.B. Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The committee consists of five 
representatives from provincial de- 
partments of education and one 
each from city school boards, the 
Canadian Federation of Home and 
School, and the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation. The purpose of the 
committee is to discover subjects 
that are needed and techniques 
that have proved most practical, so 
that materials produced by the 
N.F.B. will meet teachers’ needs. 

As a result of these meetings, 
three filmstrip series have been in- 
itiated. The first strips in each 
were recently released. 

The Beaver, designed especially 
for grades three to six, is first in the 
Canadian animal serics and con- 
sists of coloured drawings. 

First in the Canadian geography 
Outline Maps of Canada 
thirty-three simplified 
maps designed for projecting on a 
blackboard and for tracing 

In the Canadian explorers series, 
Alexander MacKenzie consists of 
black and white drawings done in 

naturalistic and dramatic stvle 
The strip describes MacKenzie’s 
life in Canada and his trip to the 
Arctic and the Pacific Coast. 

Because filmstrips and filmstrip 
projectors are inexpensive teaching 
ids. their use has increased tre- 
mendously in Canadian schools in 
Combined sales 


SCTICS, 


consists ot 


the past five vears 


increased about 300 per cent dur- 
ing the past year. National Film 
Board strips are $1.50 per black- 
and-white copy and $4.00 per col- 
our copy. They are sold through 
sixty-seven field representatives and 
ten regional offices across Canada. 
Prospective buyers may obtain cop- 
ies on loan for viewing. 

Mr. Adams has an _ excellent 
catalogue of filmstrips that Cana- 
dian teachers may have, without 
cost, by writing to him at the Na- 
tional Film Board in Ottawa. The 
catalogue describes filmstrips avail- 
able and tells how to use them. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


7RITING about a June activity in 
the fall odd. How- 

ever, we are reporting on this ac- 
tivity this month so that any other 
Canadian locality desiring to start 
a similar school swimming pro- 
gramme might begin to plan and 
budget for it during the vear. 

Last June, in every one of To- 
ronto’s fifteen school swimming 
pools, and in every Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., and Y.M.H.A. pool, pu- 
pils in grades four, five, and six 
were given swimming lessons under 
the direction of Mr. Bill Quinn. 

The programme lasted for twen- 
ty school days and about five thou- 
sand boys and girls had a chance 
to learn something of swimming 
Every pupil was given ten forty- 
minute periods of instruction. 

One thing that makes this swim- 
ming programme important is that 
many individuals and groups co- 
operated to make it a genuine com- 
munity enterprise. The taxpayers’ 
representatives, the Board of Edu- 
cation, provided the money and in- 
structors, and the elementary and 
secondary schools and outside or- 
ganizations provided pools. This 
happy community activity was co- 
ordinated by Mr. Earl Johns and 
moved in the Board of Education 
by Trustee S. Titchener-Smith. 

With our many lakes and rivers, 
every Canadian boy and girl should 
know how to swim. School swim- 
ming programmes such as this To- 
ronto plan should do much to cut 
down the tragic list of drowning 
fatalities that the Canadian press 
reports every year. 


scems 


Canadian Teachers As you can 
plainly see. this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
utor to, as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Pepper’s Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items to Cana- 
dian - Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansvilie, N.Y. U.S.A. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Unused items 


will not be returned. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 
a Class project 
your pupils 


Lincoin's Speech ot Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer's Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 
out chorge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 
history paintings, suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 


jadelphia 41, Pa. 
CHECK ONLY ONE 


© | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


C Please send more information about the Beale 
Portfolio offer. 

Teacher's 

Name 


The Boy Who Lost His Name 
(Continued from pa: 46) 


“Here it is,” said Jenny and, reach- 
ing under the counter, she brought out 
a muffler she had started to knit for 
her husband, August. , 

“Ah. now, that is good!” The little 
man propped himself on a three-legged 
stool and began to knit. The chil- 
dren sat down at his feet, their eyes 
expectantly on his grizzled face. “A 
story, Cleng Peerson!” they cried. 

There was a twinkle in the sandy 
brown eyes. “And perhaps a mug of 
Jenny’s excellent coffee for a weary 
traveler,” he hinted. ; 

Jenny smiled and disappeared into 
the back room. 

For the first time, Cleng Peerson 
turned to the boy, standing shyly at 
one side, away from the group. “And 
who might you be?” he asked kindly. 

“I-that is—” the boy hesitated. 
What could he say, when he really 
did not know? He could remember 
nothing before that terrible day. Since 
the soldiers had brought him to Fort 
Snelling, Jenny and August King had 
been kindness itself, but he did not 
belong to them. 

The stranger's eyes narrowed as he 
noticed the pirk scar on the crown of 
the boy’s tow-colored head. “Umm, 
yes—the Sioux massacre down river,” 
he said, as if to himself. “No name- 
no kinfolk. A boy ought to have a 
name and kinfolk.” 

The boy started. How did this 
stranger know how eager he was to 
learn more about himself? He had 
never spoken of it aloud. He didn't 
want to hurt good Jenny and August. 

As suddenly as they had become se- 
rious, Cleng Peerson’s eyes began to 
twinkle. ‘Now for the story,” he said, 
the knitting moving as rapidly as his 
tongue. He took a swallow of the 
steaming liquid Jenny had poured in- 
to a noggin and placed at his elbow, 
and began his tale. 

First he told of the north country, 
where glacial lakes, Indian wars, and 
beaver dams kept men from finding 
the source of the Mississippi. He spoke 
of pine groves and tamarack swamps. 

While the audience listened intently, 
the orphaned child was thinking, “A 
boy ought to have kinfolk. Cleng 
Peerson thinks so too.” 

Now the narrator was stroking his 
grizzled chin thoughtfully. “I remem- 
ber one incident up yonder. It seems 
a certain trapper, Robert Grant, was 
tending his traps one day, when he 
was ambushed. The Indians hurled 
tomahawks at his head until one hit 
the target. To their amazement, 
Grant did not fall to the ground. In- 
stead, a loud clanging sound echoed 
above their war cries. 

“The same thing happened when 
another weapon struck him. The 
frightened Indians thought be- 
witched, and fled in all directions.” 

At this point, the storyteller paused 
and finished his coffee, while his lis- 
teners leaned forward anxiously. 

“It seems Grant had a habit of 
wearing his cooking kettle on his head 
under his coonskin cap, to simplify his 
housekeeping problems.” 

Cleng Peerson smiled with satisfac- 
tion at the burst of laughter. The boy 
looked at this odd little man and felt 
that he had found a new friend. 

When the others had gone, the bov 
and Cleng Peerson sat down to Jenny’s 
lunch of broiled squirrel and meal 
cakes. . “Yes, a boy ought to be with 
his kinfolk,” Cleng Peerson said, as 
if they had been discussing the subject 
all the time. “Now, I heard tell of 
some folks up near Mineral Point,” he 
spoke slowly and stroked his chin. 
“"Tis said their nephew, John Kelly, 
disappeared in the Sioux massacre.” 


Jenny's kind -face turned pale, and 
the boy jumped to his feet. “Am I 
John Kelly?” he asked anxiously. 

“It would be interesting to find out,” 
suggested the man. “And that would 
be easy dene for a boy with courage 
and strong legs—strong legs for walk- 
ing, and courage to face disappoint- 
ment if it turned out the wrong way. 
And—" he paused a moment, “I just 
happen to be going in that direction.” 

“Oh, please take me with you! I 
shall be no trouble,” cried the boy. 

Jenny managed to look almost 
cheerful. “Well now, you two will 
want an early start at break of dawn.” 
she said. “It is well you bed early 
this night.” 

Not until the next morning, when 
he walked beside Cleng Peerson in the 
gray morning light, did the boy realize 
that he might never see the fort again. 
There were things he would miss—the 
creak of the Red River carts on their 
solid disk wheels, as they came to 
trade in peltry and pioneer commod- 
ities; the excitement of a steamboat 
docking; and, yes, even the Indians in 
their red blankets bringing furs to 
trade. To the boy, the fort was the 
very center of civilization in the Far 
West, although he was sure he would 
never think of Indians as anything but 
ruthless savages. 

Now, as they neared the river, a 
steamboat whistle sounded shrilly. It 
was the “River Queen,” her paddle 
wheels churning the water into white 
foam and her tall stacks smoking. 

“I see my friend White Cloud has, 
at last, taken a ride on the ‘Noisy Ca- 
noe,” Cleng Peerson chuckled, and 
waved to the passengers crowded 
against the rail. 

When he saw the Indian chieftain 
coming toward them, the boy moved 
a short distance away, his hand on 
his pistol. While the two men ex- 
changed greetings, the boy watched a 
lot of hens and turkeys being unload- 
ed from the steamboat. He made no 
move to return to his traveling com- 
panion until White Cloud had gone. 

They walked on and laughed and be- 
came fast friends. At nightfall, Cleng 
Peerson paid for their food and lodg- 
ings with more tales of his adventures 
and by doing chores. No one would 
take the solitary silver shilling he car- 
ried for luck. And in the morning, 
there would be ample food to carry 
them to the next settlement. 

One night, as no cabin was in sight 
or reach, the travelers prepared to 
camp by the side of a stream. Out of 
the darkness came a shadow. It was 
White Cloud. 

“White Cloud brings warning to 
friends,” he said quietly. “Indian war 
party on way. 

The boy looked at Cleng Peerson 
This was an Indian warning them of 
danger: you could not trust Indians. 

“How can we avoid them?” asked 
Cleng Peerson. 

“Follow White Cloud,” was the an- 
swer. Without further conversation, he 
turned away and moved into the un- 
derbrush. Cleng Peerson snatched up 
his bag and beckoned to the boy. 

[he rest of the night was spent pick- 

their way through dense under- 

sth behind the shadowy shape of 

Indian guide. If it were a trap, 

te Cloud was certainly doing it the 
hard way, thought the boy. 

\ hazy dawn found them on the 
edee of a small clearing, in the midst 

vhich stood a small log cabin—the 

of the folks who had lost a 
w named John Kelly. With a 
d grin the Indian chieftain left 
nd disappeared into the forest. 


Continued on page 106) 


Well known to Philadelphians, 
and to world travellers, is this fa- 
mous clock in the Bellevwe-Stratford 
Hotel. Since 1904 its lobby loca- 
tion has been a favorite meeting 
place. And since that year it has 
accurately reported the hour in 
Philadelphia, and the four corners 
of the world as well. 


Hospitality 
awaits you... 


Round) the Clock! 


Whenever you travel . . . 
wherever you go... you can 
be sure of comfort, conveni- 
ence and peace-of-mind when 
you stop at a Recognized 
Hotel.* Here you'll find attrac- 
tive rooms, s:umber-inducing 
beds, delicious meals, plus a 
host of refinements and facil- 
ities . . . all included in your 
room rate! Recognized Hotels 
offer world-wide communica- 
tion from bedside, medical 
attention and—most of all— 
hospitable service. It’s all yours, 
any hour of the day. So next 
time you travel, double the 
pleasure of your trip; just 
remember . . . 


For a Fresh Start 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HOTELS ASSOCIATION 


A Proud Member of the 
American Hotel Association 
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ie appeared for breakfast the 


Responsibility Ded coon a ning, Dad and Dirk were al- 


. ting it with firm decision. 
—A Big Word we harvest,” he said flatly. 
(Continued from page 


There's a blizzard in Minnesota, will start with daylight.” 
said Dirk. “We're sure to get it “Tomorrow?” yelped 


“Ah, not with the corn in the field! can’t miss the spelling match!” 
said Mom, with an anxious sigh His father looked at him 
Both boys knew what she was think “Dirk is all the man I need.” 
The corn was as good as gold to “But Dirk's got a de—" Peter broke ' he could brush up on a few 


ing. 


16 | is ready, and it is foolish to take any ) d crisp, 
more chances on the weather. We 


and said, 


Tomorrow a 
“The corn %j the field. The air was frosty, 


the sky clear. “No 
the blizzard that had caused 
ommotion,” thought Peter. 


Peter. ’ eht o'clock, he was ready for 


mile walk to school. Might 
vet started, Peter figured; there 
bieger dictionary at school and 


make the pavment on the mortgage off. silenced bv his brother's glare. words 


STIMULATE GOOD GROOMING HABITS with the 


the [VORY INSPECTION PATROL 


CHECK PO 


Mande 


This Gayly Colored Wall Chart. 26" 


for posting in your classroom shows the day-by-day cleanliness and 
grooming record of each child for a 4-weeks’ period. 4 kinds of 
stickers are provided stickers in the form of miniature cakes of 
Wvory Soap for perfect scores; yellow stickers to indicate “caution”; 
red stickers to indicate “Stop!"; Merit Badge stickers to show a 
good week's record. Space for 40 names is provided. If your class 


is larger, ask for free additional charts 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 
FREE PATROL MATERIAL 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
1 om interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send 


me sufficient material for. students. 


TEACHER & NAME 


NAME OF BCHOOL 


OF TOWN 


This offer good only in United States, its posseswons and Canoda 
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Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — 
colorfully printed on both sides —link school and 
home. Sheets record the individual child's score. 
Through them your efforts to foster good cleanliness 
habits in the schoolroom are checked on — and 
supplemented by the parents. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept informed 
of the child's progress in cleanliness habits. 


This Free “Cleanliness Game” 
Makes Daily Inspections Fun! 


In thousands of schools from coast to coast, teachers 
have been successfully using The Ivory Inspection 
Patrol to stimulate student interest in cleanliness 
and good grooming habits. Enthusiasm for this 
popular program has increased year after year. 


When classes are divided into patrols and the game 
gets under way, the interest in daily cleanliness and 
good grooming perks up surprisingly. Pupils have a 
real incentive to improve and parents cooperate 
by helping their children win better scores. 


Order the Ivory Inspection Patrol material for your 
classes with the coupon at left. 


He tried out his memory on one of 
yesterday's mouth fillers, “re-spon-si- 
bil-i-ty.” Yep, he still remembered it. 

Peter lingered on the doorstep look- 
ing toward the field, where the corn- 


| picker had just come to a stop. Dirk 


was waiting to unhitch the loaded 
wagon of corn from the picker and 
couple it to the other tractor. Now he 
started off, rumbledy-bounce, to tow 
the wagon to the corncrib. He'd have 
twenty-five minutes to back it between 
the tall legs of the derrick, upend the 
wagon box, start the elevator running 
to carry the corn to the crib, and have 
the empty wagon back in the field be- 
fore Dad filled one. 

But Dad was driving his tractor up 


| to the barnyard. “Low on gas,” Peter 


guessed. Now he leaped off, and was 
dragging the hose from the gas stor- 
age tank. 

“Hey, Dad!” called Peter, remem- 
bering the first lesson his father had 
taught him about the tractor, “you 
didn't turn off the engine!” 

Then it happened faster than words. 
One second there was Dad holding 
the nozzle over the funnel, and next 
there was flame raring up in a red 
curtain. Gas had sloshed over the hot 
machine and exploded into fire. 

Peter had confused glimpses of Dirk 
running from the corncrib—of Dad's 
hand coming through the flames, shut- 
ting off the ignition—of Mom running 
with the fire extinguisher. 

Dirk dashed to the house for oil and 
soft cloths, and Mom was gently rip- 
ping the shreds of shirt sleeves from 
Dad's burned arms. Now she backed 
the sedan from the garage and helped 
Dad into the seat beside her. 

“Best to run you right into the hos- 
pital,” she said firmly. And to the 
boys, “He'll be all right. Don’t fret.” 

Dirk stepped close to the car. “We'll 
stick by the corn,” he said, his voice 
steady and confident. “We'll get it in 
okay, won't we, Pete?” 

Peter gulped. Warmth crept back 
into the tight ball of his stomach. He 
looked at Dirk with gratitude; he had 
called him Pete! 

“Sure,” Peter said shakily. 

“Let’s get going, Pete,” Dirk said 
briskly. “I'll take the cornpicker. You 
handle the tractor and wagon.” Dirk 
was giving him the tractor without 
even a crack about keeping the hay 
out of his hair! 

Driving carefully, Peter chugged 
back to the cornfield. Dirk was still 
filling the second wagon; the picker 
was stripping off the heavy ears, and 
flinging them onto the moving eleva- 
tor belt that carried them into the 
high-sided wagon. 

Peter towed the wagon to the der- 
rick and backed it between the legs 
without even a bump. He fastened 
the derrick hook to the wagon bed, 
cranked it up, and started the golden 
flow up the elevator into the crib. 
“Why, this is man’s work I'm doing,” 
Peter thought proudly. 

Occasionally Dirk glanced at the 
sky. Peter looked too, but there was 
nothing to see but a dab of cloud on 
the north horizon that he could cover 


| with his hand. 


Back and forth. Hitch on, unload, 
bounce back to the field. One load 


every twenty-five minutes. How small 


a square of corn lay stripped com- 
pared to all that waited! Peter gave a 
big tired sigh and looked at the cloud 
again. He put his hand against it, and 
the cloud mushroomed out around it. 
“Hey, Dirk! Peter called uneasily 
“It’s getting bigger!” 
Dirk didn’t ask what he meant. “Be 
here by dark,” he said briefly. 
ng looked at the acres of corn. 
= we can't finish it!” he cried. 
Nope, * Dirk answered, not stop- 
ping. ‘But we'll get all we can. 
Continued on page 105) 
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Students delight 

mothers with their skill and 
thrift, by using Cotton Bags 
to make the exciting new 
projects illustrated in the book- 
let, 1952 Pattern Service 

for Sewing with Cotton Bags. 


BOOKLET 


25 COPIES 
FOR YOUR SEWING CLASS 


Choose from over fifty new 
projects, from playsuits to 
school dresses, party aprons 
to kitchen curtains. Every 
item can be made with eco- 
nomical Cotton Bags. Write 
for your free booklets today! 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


BOX 76, MEMPHIS, TENN 


A Sure Cure 
(Continued from page 80) 


I love to eat. Can you suggest any- 
thing to take my mind off food? 
LIBRARIAN—Here is what you need 
food for thought. Read the books list- 
ed here and you will forget your emp- 
ty tummy. (Hands Sunny a card. 
sunny—Thanks. These do sound 
interesting. (Reads list aloud.) “How 


the World i as Explored; Franklin | 


Roosevelt, Boy of the Four Free doms; 
Adventures with the Giants; Minn 


| of the Mississippi; Pipkin Sees the 


World.” Exits. 

ASSISTANT (ushers in Katherine, 
who is wearing dark glasses) —This 
is Katherine Forsyth. You may tell 
Miss Fleming your problem, Katherine. 

KATHERINE— My eyes are tired and 
need a rest. But my favorite pastime 
is reading. What do you suggest? 

LIBRARIAN- I suggest that you ask 
your mother to read to you at least 
an hour a day. A book that most par- 
ents like to read aloud to children is 
The Wind in the Willows. Here it is. 

Hands Katherine a book.) 

KATHERINE— Thank you. I guess that 
resting my eyes will be pleasanter than 
1 thought Exits.) 

ASSISTANT (ushers in next girl)—I 
don't know who this is. She says she’s 
Hopalong Cassidy. 

KAREN—I've changed my mind. I'm 
Gene Autry. 

LiBRARIAN—Too bad! Too bad! You 
have televisionitis. Here is my recom- 
mendation. (Hands Karen a card. 

KAREN—“Every day take one hour 
of outdoor play, one hour of television, 
and top off with a good book. Result: 
a happy child.” (Looks at Librarian.) 
try it. Thank you. (Fvits.) 

ASSISTANT (ushers in Laurie, who 
runs across stage carrying a book)— 
That was Laurie Schneider. (Goes to 
door and calls. Laurie! Laurie! 

LAURIE (returning reluctantly) —Oh, 
Miss Robinson, I didn’t want Miss 
Fleming to see me. I never return 


| books on time, so she doesn’t like me. 


LIBRARIAN Nonsense, Laurie! I dis- 


| like your bad habit but I don’t dislike 


you You could use some good ad- 
vice. Here it is all written down, 
Hands Laurie a card.) 

LauRIE (takes card; reads) —“Learn- 
ing to concentrate is important. Read 
five minutes on Monday, ten min- 
utes on Tuesday, fifteen minutes on 
Wednesday, twenty minutes on Thurs- 


| day, twenty-five minutes on Friday; 


and when the week end comes, you 


| will know how to concentrate, and 


i 


what's more, you will learn how to 
finish books that you start.” (Opens 
book and starts reading as she exits. 

ASSISTANT—Sarah Goodrich has a 
peculiar problem. (Ushers in Sarah 
and then exits.) 

SARAH — Horses, horses, horses! Crazy 
overt horses, horses 

LIBRARIAN--Whoa, Sarah! I've seen 
people with your difficulty before. 
Please read this. (Hands her a card. 

saran (reads)—“Great Whales, 
Snakes, Golden Hamsters, The Jungle 
Book, Dogs, Dogs, Dogs.” (Exits bark- 
ing like a dog.) 

ASSISTANT (enters with Pat)—Here 
is poor Pat Murphy. I found her 
moping outside. 

LIBRARIAN—Perk up, Pat. What's 
your trouble? 

pat—My case is hopeless. No one 
likes me. I never smile. There is 
nothing funny to smile about; I am 
worried about everything. 

LIBRARIAN—My! My! I hope your 
case is less serious than it seems. Let’s 
try this remedy. (Hands Pat a card.) 

pat (reads from card)—“What you 
need is a good laugh. Read two chap- 
ters of Giggle Box, one chapter of 


(Continued on page 108) 


SEND NO MONEY! YOU PAY 


AFTER YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 


ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time for Xmas 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
pencils and a 7” WOOD RULER. Pencils are with Brass Ferrules and rubber 


erasers. Pencils can be stamped with your 
choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS" or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER”. 


NEW LOW PRICES! 


PLASTIC 


FREE GIFT 


GENUINE COMPO 
PENCIL SET: OR MORE 


This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils and a 7” WOOD 
RULER. The case is a long lasting compo leather, heavily stitched. Pencils 
can be stamped with your choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS” or 
“GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER". 


0 W [ pencil company 


110 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


1 Lo-wELt PENCIL CO., 110 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
| Please send me: 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 10¢ Per Set 
COMPO LEATHER SETS 12¢ Per Set 
Check Choice -) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greetings: “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 


use this 
handy 

ORDER 
BLANK 


State 
1 teach at School (Town) 


1 will poy S doys efter | receive the gifts. 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN | 
| 
\ 
cl ING PROJECTS 
“ 
=> 
| 
4 i 
| wer 
« | | | 12c PLASTIC 
per set MEMO PAD 
Address 


THE GOOD 
BREAKFAST LESSON 


with Graded Pupil Activities 


Ateaching authority suggests a breakfast health 
education program should be an action pro- = — 
gram. Let the children learn about breakfast | 
and foods for breakfast through doing things. 
The following suggestions for pupil activities 
have been graded according to the develop- 
ment of the child's skills and abilities. 


Make breakfast food models. ' 
Decorate breakfast place mats. | 
Set up a breakfast store. <A 
FOR GRADE 2 > 
Plan a week's breakfast menus for mother. > 


Set a family breakfast table. 
Make a breakfast “movie.” 


FOR GRADE 3 
Have the children write a 


letter to mother about the breakfast lesson. 
Plan a breakfast cafeteria. 
Make a breakfast cereal display. 


These interesting class activities are fully de- 
scribed in the Elementary Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for grades 1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. It includes a 24-page Teacher's Manval, 
“A Classroom Breakfast Party and Other Class- 
room Activities,’ a Breakfast Calendar, infull color, 
size 12” x 18", and 30 Children’s Leaflets entitled 


“Skimpy and Missy.” 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC, 
¢R RE “a A research and educational endeavor devoted 


to the betterment of national nutrition 
Send for This Free Teaching Unit for Grades 1-2-3 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Educational Director 
| CEREAL INSTITUTE, In 
| 135 South La Salle Street, hicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for | 7 \\ y \ 

| GRADES 1 «2-3. a 8 
N | CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT “MILK 
| _ 1948 more thantwo 
| aes | _ billion quarts of milk were con- 
sumed with breakfast cereals 
City a Sone Sate alone. The cereal and milk serv- 
| ing thus becomes an important 
| Grades taughe way for students to include milk 


in their meals. 


T hi R 


Order Now for Christmas and the Holidays 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Famous the world over 
Two EACH you can get lovely sepia reproduc. 
INE 


For only 


tions of the be n e 5 x & A smaller size, 3 x 344, O 

‘ CENT each. M in ’ jer, 60 cents). Over 2000 subjects En- 
ed by noted educator Use them for art and history study ; 

f. r con itior f crapbooks. They make school work easier 

for ore interesting to pupils. 


Why not send 60 CENTS TODAY for one of the following sets of 

0 pictures t;: Madonnas; Children: or 30 on the Christmas 
wy inel f the best Madonnas 

CATALOGUE with 

pictures, for 25 cents. List 


Raphat for a stamp. 


PICTURES COMPANY 


a few 
1600 emall illustrations and sample 


of small colored pictures 


and sample 


Bistine 


THE PERRY BOX 13 MALDEN, MASS. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 
Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 


1.25 FREE GURRIGULUM MATERIALS 


Nationally | The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 


APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Tone 


25 


Genuine Moen 


Perfect Capies, plement and vitalize textbook teaching are listed, 
fied, and indexed in the 
Origin al returned armed New 1952 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
» Superior Quality Free Curriculum Materials 
. | Aut ritative omprehensive and easy - to- use. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE \vailable for $4.50 on 30 day approval 
= Box 867.0 Crosse, Wis. | Educators Progress Service, Dept. inst., Randolph, Wis. 
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Pinkel 
Continued from page 40) 


“But the next time you come, you will 
fare dly.” 

When Pinkel returned to the palace 

goat, he received a third of 
sdom as the king had promised. 

The brothers could not bear to hear 
everyone praise Pinkel for having cap- 
tured the goat. Again they began to 
plan how to get rid of him. 


One day the brothers went to the 
king and told him about the witch's 
cloak that shone like purest gold. 


They said that such a cloak would be 
more suitable to be worn in a palace 
than in a hut. 

“Where is the cloak to be found, and 
who can get it for me?” said the king. 

“Our brother Pinkel alone can get 
it for you,” answered the evil brothers, 

ind he knows where it is.” 

Che king sent for Pinkel. “I know 
you have an eye for my daughter,” he 
said, “and if you can obtain for me 
the witch’s elegant cloak which your 
brothers told me about, you may mar- 
rv my daughter, and you shall become 
king after | am gone.” 

Pinkel promised to do his best, and 
set out. While he rowed toward the 
island, he deliberated on how to get 
hold of the cloak. It would not be 
easy, for the witch always wore it. At 
last, he had a good idea. He put a 
large baw under his clothes and went 
right into the hut. 

The witch eyed him savagely, and 
said, “Is that you, Pinkel?” 

“Indeed, it is I,” he said. 

“You have placed yourself in my 
power, and you do not slip out again 
alive now after all the tricks that you 
have played on me,” said the witch, 
and she grabbed a butcher knife. 

Pinkel pretended that he was ter- 
ribly frightened, and said, “As long as 
I am going to die, I think I might be 
allowed to select the manner of my 
death. I would rather eat myself to 
death on milk porridge than be 
slaughtered like a pig.” 

The witch deliberated for a while 
Then she promised he should have his 
way. She set an immense kettle over 
the fire and cooked a mass of porridge. 
When it was ready, Pinkel began to 
eat. For every spoonful he put into 
his mouth, he put two spoonfuls into 
the bag under his clothes. The witch 
thought it was remarkable that Pinkel 
could eat all this porridge. 

At last Pinkel pretended to be ill 
and fell from his seat. The witch was 
delighted, and ran for her daughter, 
who had gone to the well. 

There was a terrific downpour of 
rain, and the witch removed her 
sumptuous cloak before she ran out of 
the hut. No sooner was she out of the 
door than Pinkel snatched up the cloak 
and ran for his boat. 


After some time had passed, the 
witch caught sight of Pinkel rowing 
far out on the water. She called, “Is 
that vou, Pinkel?” 

“Indeed, it is I.” 

“Have you stolen my gold cloak?” 

“Indeed, I have.” 


‘Are you not an impudent tramp?” 
shrieked the witch furiously. 

Indeed, I am,” answered Pinkel 

Pinkel returned safely to the palace 


with the gold cloak There he was 
made a prince and married the prin- 
cess. When the old king died, Pinkel 
inherited the kingdom and became 
king. But the two brothers were noth- 


ing but stable boys all their lives. 


Note 


nal version 


-Miss Brandon found the orig- 
of this story in a Norwegian 
book of fairy tales entitled Eventyr fra 


Mange Lande (Fairy Tales from Many 
Lands), published by Mittet & Co., Oslo, 
Norway Although the language from 
which it was tr: inslated was Norwegian, 
the tale came from Sweden. 


FOR PERFORMANCE 


A number of BOSTON KS Pencil Sharpeners 


were procured by Tinivs Olsen Co. from 
their own source of supply. 

After testing 2170 pencils, the BOSTON KS 
Sharpener had produced 36,890 penci! points 
of 4" length and was still operative. The 
cutters, after the endurance test run, pro- 
duced pencil points suitable for normal 
writing. 

The test of pencil sharpeners by Tinius Olsen 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa. was developed so 
that you might benefit by correct informa- 
tion on pencil sharpener service. Have our 
representatives show you the complete de- 
tails of this pencil sharpener test no. 31517. 


BUY BOSTONS . . . SELL BOSTONS 
Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


Also Manufacturers 

o! Speedball 

Pens and 

BOSTON 
—Hunt 

Pens 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Play Right Away! 


Now 


EAS INSTRUMENT—even {ff you 
sin *. You play de- 


doen't oring exercise: 
liehtfal ‘ur “Ay AY first .essen! Properiy— 
note as A You make amazing progres t 
tn spare ‘ime, with teacher. Only few ce 


upen you 
Port 


Print d Pict 
FREE BOOK Same pie Write tor 


No ot tigation: “no cal 
Washinaton, 


Free! — fell ester 


lithograph portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln suitable for fram- 
ing. 10” x 14", Write to Union Pacific 
Railroad, Dept. “I, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


EARN DEGREE 


Bachelor of Music 
IN SPARE TIME ... Start NOW 


Onty HOME STUDY Music School 
courses 


offering all! 


leading to degree: Bachelor of Music. 


Your opportunity for important advance in musical 


arts 


Check courses you are interested in, and 


mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dept. E-408, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hi, 

Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 

Pian Student's Course 

Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mandolin 

Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) Clarinet 

Ear Training & Sigh Sax 

Hist. & Ang). of Mu Cornet - Trumpet 
Adv, Composition C) Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
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Man in 
His World 


geography in the social studies 
BARROWS - PARKER - SORENSEN 


Grades 4 - Junior High School 


Marching Books 
(Continued from page 80 


this house, we will help you save it, 
Mr. Jefferson. I am your diary. In 
me you have written your thoughts as 
Governor of Virginia, as Secretary of 
State under George Washington, as 
Vice-President to John Adams, and fi- 
nally as the President of the United 
States. (Steps back.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY (steps out)—I am | 
your autobiography, your life story. 


To me you talked about your great 


| friendship with Patrick Henry, James 


All the skills (reading, fitting facts to- 
gether, interpreting maps and pictures) , 
all the great concepts which the science 
has evolved, are organized into an educa- 
tionally sound and socially useful pro- 


gram which helps students understand 
man in his world. 


Challenging experience-workbooks ard | 
teachers’ guides for every grade. 


Have you seen? 
the new basic social studies 


filmstrip program 


Then and Now in the 
United States 


18 strips, all in color 


Write for illustrated brochure 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3 

221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1 

604 Mission Street, San Francisco § 


w ett 
n Barn 
By Cc: Jea 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND! 

CREATIVE, CLASSROOM 

TESTED ANSWERS TO 

“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 

for Kindergarten, Primory and Physical Education 

Teachers, Ployg d Directors, ® ion Leaders. 

A complete, well-rounded collection of Sing- 

ing Gomes, Story Plays, Boll Gomes, 

Chasing Gomes, Reloy Races, Schoolroom 

Games, Creative Rhythms, Folk Dances, Tap 

Dances . . . with simplified directions and 
easy-to-play musical arrangements. 

MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
Per Copy... $3 


GEORGE STANLEY CO. 


1225 S$. BISCAYNE PT. RO MIAMI BEACH, FLA 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS WITH 


PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 


Anything made of cloth can 
be easily and inexpensively 
decorated with these glorious 
Stencils that come 

it simple t« 


Send for P & I Unit, 
tic Decoration for 
Folks.’ Only Dept. 1-48 


the \MERICAN CRAYON company 


Madison, and James Monroe. You 
told me how you founded the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and worked on the 
Louisiana Purchase, by which France 
gave America ownership of the states 


| west of the Mississippi River. (Steps 


back.) 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (as 
| he steps forward)—Remember me, 
| Mr. Jefferson? You wrote me and 
named me “The Declaration of In- | 
Through me you said | 


dependence.” 
all men are created equal and that 
they have certain rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Through 
me the American colonies declared 
their independence and freedom from 
the rule of England on July 4th, 1776. 
(Steps back.) 

JEFFERSON—You three are my rec- 
ord books. I need you for reference, 


scHooLBooks (all come forward)— | 
We three are your schoolbooks—his- | 


tory, math, and English. You bought 


us when you were a youth, going to | 


William and Mary College. You went 
without things you wanted in order to 
pay for us. (Step back.) 

JEFFERSON—I can’t let you go. 
Without you and your friends on law, 
science, and medicine, I could not 
have shared the knowledge and expe- 
rience of the great men who wrote 
you. You have helped me improve 
myself. 

STORYBOOK (stepping forward)—My 
name is fiction. I am one of the story- 


books you found in out-of-the-way | 
shops in France and England and | 


brought here to this wonderful library. 
Steps back.) 
JEFFERSON—I can’t let you leave 


either. You did not cost as mach as | 
some of the other books, but I love | 


you just as much. You brought me 
countless hours of excellent reading 
pleasure. You made me relax, and 
helped me solve my problems. 
SCHOOLBOOKS—We books will help 
you solve your current problem of 
how to save your home. We can save 
Monticello, your little mountain. 
sToRYBOOK—Yes, Mr. Jefferson. You 
must sell all of us to get money 
enough to pay your debts. Sell us to 
(Continued on page 107) 


“What a coincidence—that's just 
what mine is too!” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Scientific Advances 
for Your Modern 
Reading Program 


Today, Phonetic Analysis is being emphasized as a 
faster, more productive method of word attack, Using 
actual classrooms as a laboratory, Milton Bradley has 
developed educationally sound Aids to Phonetic 
Practice. With these instruction materials you are 
able to present an interesting and varied program that 
challenges your pupils to associate sounds with printed 
letter symbols and to develop more efficient word 
attack skills. 

* 
EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 
Designed to give practice in the substitution of one phonetic 
element for another. Cards are 7” x 8” with letters 1” high. 
Set develops over 300 word combinations. 


* * * 


PHONETIC WORD BUILDER 

Promotes word building and word recognition. Set consists 
of 25 of the most common phonograms with initial con- 
sonants. Printed in bold-faced type on heavy manila cards. 


* 


PHONETIC QUIZMO 

An exciting new phonetic game played like Educational 
Lotto. Develops an awareness of sounds, of individual letters 
and letter groups. An excellent aid to stimulate enthusiastic 
group work, 


Milton Bradley educational aids have been scientific- 
ally developed to help good teaching do a better, more 
effective job. I would welcome your comments or 
suggestions based on your own classroom experience. 


President 


FOR FREE FOLDER 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Department 20 Children MB 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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For the Best in British Travel- 
GO BY TRAIN! 


Modern trains, frequent services— 
NEW 9° 


“Guest Ticket” 
For UNLIMITED Roil Trove! 


$30.00 cLAS® 
$45.00 


how well they fit your plans for ex- 


ploring all Britain. Your dollar buys 


more rail mileage in Britain than 


ever before. Let your Travel Agent 


secure tickets, reserve accommoda- 


tions on trains, channel steamers 


and at hot ls before you leave. 

— 
For information and literature write 
bd Dept. 25 at any British Railways Office ! Fr iT l 

a¢ 

CHICAGO 3, ILL. 39 Se. Salle St 


TORON'O, 68 Yonge St. 


¥ 

ee 
SCORDULE ... the greatest 
aE aid to better 
aie hina th 

English: teaching that 

’ ed” 
I've ever us 

— typical comment 
Sie. from a teacher 

ak if you want to produce more and better visual aids in one-half ; 

4 : the time, get acquainted with a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. ; 

SENS lt writes on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, cloth, paper. 

4 Noy Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt tips)— | 


heavy or light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the pressure 


of your finger. Flo-master inks—in eight colors—are instant-drying, 


waterproof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo-master a welcome 


relief from the drudgery and mess of working with brushes 


" i and paints—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and storing. 
La. Available at stationers or school supply houses. 
rs A FEW OF THE 100 USES OF THE FLO-MASTER IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts © Maps, games, decorations 


@ Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, coat hooks, etc. 
Lining blackboords 


© Making colendors, clocks 


Flo-master School Bulletin illustrates scores 
of ways teachers are using the Flo-master 
in school room instruction and activities. Write 5 » 
for your copy to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., > 
Dept. 1-6, 153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master 


with the FELT TIP-+ > 
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aksgiving — With Pie 


Continued from page 44) 


TI 


d better get an early start, just 
.” Mother decided, 

carry the mince pies,” Polly 
5 

take the pumpkin!” cried 
oon as the breakfast dishes were 
d, the Potters set out. Mr. and 
Potter rede in the front seat with 

ot pies between them. Polly 
Peter rode in back, with Butch 
| een them, All the rest of the pies 
stacked on the shelf behind the 
seat. 
c highway out of town was wide 
clear; the snowplows had cut a 
| path through the banks of snow. 
| but even so, the Potters went very 

ly The Potters’ car was old and 
iid; it coughed every now and then 


It must be noon already,” sighed 
Peter finally “Anyway, that’s what 
my stomach says.” 

We're almost there,” comforted 
Polly. “Here's where we turn.” 

The turn was made onto the gravel 


road that took them the last ten miles 
to Grandpa’s. The gravel road wasn't 
as clear as the highway had been. In 
places, the snow had blown back 
thickly over the road again, and the 
car grumbled as it bucked the drifts. 

Finally it stopped and wouldn't 
start again. Mr. Potter ground at 
the starter. He got out and peered be 
neath the car. He got up, frowning 
I'll find a farmhouse and phone for 


truck,” he said, and off he 


som 


a tow 
went, 

‘I'm cold,” whimpered Polly, pull- 
ing the blanket up to her nose, 

“I'm hunery,” sniffed Peter. 

Mrs. Potter said cheerfully, “We'll 
soon be at Grandma’s. then 
won'twe be thankful for the feast we'll 
have? Let's pretend we're a Pilgrim 
family with nothing to put on our ta- 
ble but a little parched corn and som« 
nuts and wild grapes. That's all many 
of the Pilgrim families had.” 

“But the Indians helped them,” said 
Polly. “They came to the Pilgrims 
first Thanksgiving dinner and brought 
deer and turkey. 


“Turkey!” exclaimed Peter. “Boy, 
what I'd give to see an Indian now!” 
Let’s cut one of the Thanksgiving 
es,” Mother “Maybe 
lunch would make us warmer.” 
Pumpkin!” shouted Peter. 
“Mince!” cried Polly. 
“We'll have both,” declared Mother 
So with Peter's jackknife, they cut 
big slices of pie for all of them, even 


suggested. 


Butch. It tasted wonderful. They all 
had seconds. 
“It’s a funny thing to be thankful 


for pie,” said Polly dreamily, licksng 
crust off her fingertips. 

“First time ever had a Thanks- 
giving dinner with pie for the first 
course, and the second, and the third,” 
sighed Peter, at his third 
piece of pumpkin pie. 

Suddenly, he leaned over the front 
seat to rub a clear place on the frosty 

indshield. “Hey, here come the 
Indians!” he yelled. “I mean Pop 
ind a tow truck! Yay!” 

Polly crowded beside him. “There's 


we 


nibbling 


another car behind them!” 

Grandpa!” shouted Peter. 

Sure enough, Grandpa was getting 
ut and following Mr. Potter to the 
ar. Grandpa's pockets bulged enor- 


| mously. He said, “When your father 


phoned you were stuck, your grandma 
said I'd better hustle right along and 
bring you these, before you starved.” 
And he brought out big turkey sand- 
| wiches for everyone, even Butch, 

‘Oh, boy, this turned out like the 
first Thanksgiving after all, didn’t it?” 
said Peter happily, between bites 


| 


POWER DRIVEN, 


WITH FOOT PEDAL 
SPEED CONTROL 


New compact modern design. This wheel is precision 


built to meet the 


eXacting requirements of professional 


urtists—the finest wheel ever built. Mechanism fully 
enclosed for safety and to exclude moisture and clay 
Foot-con variable speed drive provides instant, 
smooth speed range of 30 to 150 rpm. Equipped with 

ustable arm rests. Easy to operate—even for han- 
licapped person sible 10” throwing head 

with back side recessed for casting plaster bats 
Made with larger 18 = 18” throwing table; wedging 
wire atta removable water cup inside, The heavy 
bronze b 4 are pre-lubricated, sturdily built for a 


me of service Use any motor (not incl.) 
d fully assembled ust mount wheel and motor 
1 ble r sheet of 4” plywood Self storing——tip up 
” ige out of the way. 10 day money back guarantee 
Ship, Wt. 45 Ibs. List price $125. Factory 


ecial, plus shipping, Send check or M.O. $64. 


Standard ‘« h.p. motor for above, $14.95 
MASTER MECHANIC CO. 


DEPT. 228, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Write foday 
for FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.2415,, Chicago 24, Il. 


FEET HURT? 


Quick Relief from 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieve tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or falien arches 
or fatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe 
like an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores 
ead at Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfcrt Shops. 


Scholls cazers 


PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Christmas Cards are Nicer! 


hristmas 
favor 
he gent. 
and i 

$1.00, 25 
Circular 


Personal Photographic 
Greeting Cards from your 
fte negatives with approp: 
Send your negative 
fur eample card, or for 
for $2.00, 100 for $6.00, 
FREE 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
474 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis, 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY! 
If payless summer months have left you 
short, or if you need cash for fall expenses 
—buy clothing or for any purpose, you can 
get it on your own signature. Fast confi- 
dential service - no = required - 
no inquiries made of friends or co-workers. 
No payments during payless summer — 
OAN PLAN Dept. 
THE STATE OF NEB@ASEA 
219 City Nasional Bank Sidg., Omehe 2, 
NAME 
ADC RESS 
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9" Edition 


The famous 


RIT BOOK 


“how fo make 
COSTUMES 


New Records 
(Continued from page 50) 


an echo which the children will love to 
hear and imitate, and could easily lead 
into a discussion of the Indian penta- 
tonic scale. Don't be frightened by 
this four-syllable word—just play the 
five black keys on the piano and you 
have it. The song itself can be found 
in the brown Twice 55 book, which is 
probably on your piano right now. I/ 
you would like to teach an Indian 
song and have found it a rather diffi- 
cult task, this selection is the answer 
to your problem. 

The best thing about the album is 
that it includes a set of teaching notes 
by Lilla Belle Pitts and Gladys Tipton 
which give some excellent background, 
describe the ritual of a hunting dance, 


Gift-making is easy with 


A WAX-RESIST METHOD COMBINING CRAYOLA® CRAYOLA 


AND ARTISTA! TEMPERA OR WATER COLORS 


In Tempola-Craft the design is drawn with 
CRAYOLA Crayon, then a washof ARTISTA 
Tempera or Water Colors is brushed on the 
background. For protection a final glaze of 
shellac or liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are a portfolio, pencil holder, gift boxes, 
greeting card, decorated unglazed pottery 


bowl and decorated wood book ends. 


point out the instruments used in the 
music, and even suggest pictures that 
will enhance your study. Oh, yes, for 
a final drop of goodness, if you play 
the piano “one-finger style” you will 
find the notes of the themes written 
on staves large enough to see without 
the aid of bifocals. Don’t miss out on | 
a really excellent album which you 
will enjoy using many times. 

How many of your boys appear oc- 
casionally in Hopalong Cassidy outfits? 
Perhaps the ones who do are also the 
ones who think that music is “sissy 
stuff.” If they do, better look to your 
laurels. Maybe you teach too many 

| songs about teeny fairies and elves or 
sweet little daisies. Even the girls are | 
less impressed with them in this day 
and age. 

You will find that your Hopalongs 
are quite musical if you play cowboy 
music for them. Try Western Songs | 

JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN by Record Guild Kiddie Recordings | 
ounau MAILING AND HAN- R 136, 78 rpm, $50). The word 
kiddie sometimes means a toned-down, 
watered version, but not in this case. 
Start with “Old Dan Tucker” who 
“ was a fine old man, | Detailed instructions on Tempola-Craft may 
| be obtained on request by writing Dept. TI 


Ginney a Qo. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


say: “It’s the 
most complete 


Washed his face in a frying pan, 
Combed his head with a wagon wheel, 
Died with a toothache in his heel.” 
The music is so lively and jolly that 
you will want to demonstrate a do-si- 
do right on the spot. On the same 
recording you will find a nice whis- 
tling and yodeling song, a_ polka, r] 
“Buffalo Gals,” and, naturally, “Home | wy 
on the Range.” Use it to pep your- | = 
self up at the end of a long hard day, 
when you have those papers to be 


marked. It’s fun! Besides, the chil- \ 
dren’s work might even look better. = eS 

Speaking of fun, you might be in- | § "i 
terested in a recording that is just 
that—Daffy Duck Flies South (Capitol, 

| CAS-3112, 78 rpm, $1.10). Featuring 
the ridiculous voice of Mel Blanc, the 
story moves along like an animated 
cartoon movie, and you will even 
laugh yourself as Daffy finds himself 

| in Backward Land where a elass of 
school children sing “This Is the Way 
We Wash Our Clothes”—but of course, | 
they sing it backwards. It’s just plain | 
silly fun but maybe your class needs a 
good hard laugh now and then, and 
maybe it’s just what you need too. 

I know you are all looking forward 
to the Thanksgiving holidays. It’s a tection. Read 
good time to start your Christmas a. what other 
shopping, and don’t forget that records — cay 

make excellent gifts. Have a nice “TCU. Um-_! 


vacation. brella for Tc 
U 


Rainy Days.” 
Where te Get the Records 


TEACHERS 
bey 10-WAY 
INSURANCE 

PROTECTION! 


COLORFUL 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 
. +. largely illustrated in 
full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands ... ani table and floral 
costumes ... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 

mouse. 


INSERT 
PUZZLES 


just two of our lorge selection of gay ond 
durable puzzles. 


Insure for less 
than a nickel a day 


You get accident, sickness 
and quarantine protection. 
Strong company—53 years 
old—tamous for fair treat- 
ment of policyholders. Sells 
only to teachers. Sends all 
claim checks to you by fast- 
est air mail. Get the 
facts about T.C.U. pro- 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F-11 
1437 W. Morris Street 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
stamps___ 


Enclosed 1 

for my copy of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


Send coupon 
today. No 
agentwillcall. 


m= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS @ 
110 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


| om interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Puzzle sizes ore 9 x 12° and ore for chil- 
dren trom 2 to 6 years of age. 
Send tor iMustrated catalog. 


353 Rosabel St. 


ST. PAUL 1, 
MINNESOTA 


If records reviewed in this depart- 
ment each month cannot be purchased 
or ordered from your local record store, 
you can secure them from either of 
these two supply houses: Children’s | 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 38, N.Y. (excellent cata- 
logue classified and graded, $.10), and 
Educational Services, 1702 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (free catalogue). 


AGENT WILL 
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HOW TO 


Make Reading Easier 
and Interesting 


THE DOLCH 
Aids-to-Reading 
HELP YOU GET RESULTS 


The Dolch Aids-to-Reading Sets pre- 
pared by Professor E. W. Dolch, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, are 
recognized by teaching authorities as out- 
standing aids to help children learn how 
to read well. These materials, consisting 
of various tested, approved cards and 
games, are now being used extensively in 
schools throughout the country with re- 
markable success. Effective units for pre- 
school and all grades from one to seven 
are available. 

Basic Vocabulary, Pleasure Reading Series 
The Basic Vocabulary Series offers inter- 
esting, easy reading for the child who 
knows most of the basic sight words and 
commonest nouns. . . with less than one 
new word per page to learn. The Pleasure 
Reading Series (for children in the next 
level) is made up of famous stories which 
provide real pleasure reading for those in 
the third grade and up. 


A complete 32-page descriptive booklet 
of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading materials 
is available to you without cost; also a 
copy of the widely quoted Dolch article, 
Security In Reading. Use coupon below. 


THe Garrard Press, Publishers 
Champaign, Iilinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me the | 
Dolch descriptive booklet and the pamphlet, | 


Security In Reading | 
Newt. 
Address 
City 
| 


| 
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The Storyteller 
(Continued from page 49) 


The children all 


and 
would run joyfully to meet him. Hans 
was always ready to tell stories as they 
gathered about and walked along with 
him when be took his daily trips along 
the roads and through the fieids, 

He did so well writing stories and 


loved him 


por try that he became one of the most 
famous poets and authors in the world 
In later years he was highly honored 
by the people of Denmark, and by 
officials, kings, and queens of other 
countries, 


After he became famous, he re- 
turned to his old home town of 
Odense. The day he arrived, the Dan- 


ish flag was flying in his honor. Ban 
ners and flowers decorated the streets 
and the bands played special music to 
welcome him The people were very 
proud of him. Speeches were made 
and dinners were given in his honor. 

Hans lived to be seventy years old 
but his heart was always young and 
happy. If you read “The Little Glass 
Shoe,” “The Nightingale.” “The 
Hardy Tin Soldier,” “The Emperor's 
New Clothes,” and many others of his 
castle-in-the-air stories, you will know 
why Hans Christian Andersen is truly 
the friend of children. 


All's Well That Ends Well 
(Continued from page 44) 


Charity looked. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, “that isn’t Toby. That’s a 
little fox. You must let him go at 
once. If his mother finds we have 
him, she'll be cross and bite us.” 

William set the little fox down and 
it scampered away. 

Where did he come from?” asked 
Charity, pointing to the Indian boy. 

He liked Toby—the fox, I mean,” 
Tommy answered. 

Charity was worried. What was she 
to do with the little Indian? He was 
nly a baby, and couldn’t possibly 
know the way home 

Charity had another worry too. She 
really didn’t know where they were 
In searching for the twins, she had be- 
come confused. Father had told her 
that if she lost her way, to go by the 
position of the sun, but the sun was 
still nearly overhead. Charity took the 
boys first this way and then that, but 
she saw no sign of the clearing—just 
woods! 

\re we lost?” asked William. 

“We'll soon find the clearing,” an- 
swered Charity, hopefully, but they 
didn’t. The three little boys were get 
ting tired. Of course they were very 
hungry too. Then William began to 


| whimper 


“Let's sit down a few minutes,” sug- 
gested Charity. As she sat on a mossy 


log, the little boys tearfully clung to 
her hands and skirt As she gazed off 
over their heads, she saw a patch of 
sunlight It must be shining in the 
cle na!’ she thought 

They rested a few minutes more. 


Chen Charity said, “Come now, we'll 
soon be home.” 

“Aren't we lost any more?” asked 
William. 

“No,” she re plied. “We'll keep our 
eyes on that big tree down there.” 

After a they came to the 
clearing and the cabin! Charity and 
the twins were happy. She 


while 


and the little Indian boy into the cab- 
in and washed their hot faces and 
dirty hands. Next, she gave each a 


| drink of water and a piece of corn- 


bre id. 

Now she must do something about 
returning the little Indian to his peo- 
ple, but what about the twins? t 


(Continued on page 104) 


“Introduction 


to the Globe” 


Elementary Grades 


A 


JAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard + Detroit 11, Michigan 


Yi “Continents and 
Oceans” 


5 New Color Filmstrips 
Lighted Pictures 


sound foundation for future skill in globe and 


map reading can be laid by the use of this new 
filmstrip series. 


These filmstrips present basic understandings 
of the earth. The color artwork lends realism. 
It aids in identification and definition of the 

objects pictured. 

To stimulate further individual interest 
and small group study .. use this “‘Intro- 
~ \> duction to the Globe” series. Priced at 
$19.50 for series — $4.20 per filmstrip. 
Ask for preview. 


“Up ond Down" 


“North, South, 
East and West" 


“Night and Day” 
“Hot and Cold 
Places” 


took them | 


Lyons and Carnahan 


The most widely used phonics program in today's schools 


PHONICS 


WE USE 


Meighen — Pratt — Halvorsen 


A Complete Program 


LYONS AND 


2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


CARNAHAN 


225 So. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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A WORD BALL GAME 
Harel Cederborg 


All the players form a circle and 
a large rubber ball is tossed around 
the circle from person to person. 
Each person receiving the ball must 
call out a word ending in tion and 
at the same time toss the ball to 
another person. No repetitions or 
hesitations are allowed. If a player 
cannot think of a word promptly, 
he must drop out. 

Instead of tion, words beginning 
with a certain letter or syllable, 
rhyming words, or any other chosen 
category, may be used. 


NAME THE RIVER 
Maymie R. Krythe 


1. "Way Down upon the 
River. 
Miller of the - - -. 
Flow Gently, Sweet 


--- River Valley. 


WHAT IS MY NAME? 


Mae Taylor Krouse 


I am in water much of my time, 
I can catch a fish without using a 
line. 


Twisting my tail a certain way 
Helps me to swim and to catch my 


prey. 


I hide under water and float like a 
log; 
I am not a turtle or a sea dog. 


I have forty to sixty teeth in my 
jaw; 

My skin is rough like a little boy’s 
saw; 


But some people use my skin for 
leather 

To make strong shoes for stormy 
weather. 


Now can you guess what my name 
may be? 

It contains nine letters; the first 
one is C. 


Girls ana 


Section 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 
Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


These words sound alike but 
have a different meaning. Cross out 
the wrong word in each sentence. 
1. Dick likes to eat (meat, meet). 
2. The dog ran around trying to 

catch his (tale, tail). 

3. Bonnie will (sow, sew) the hem 
in her dress. 
4. I will (meat, meet) you today. 


WHO! WHO! 
Edna Staples 


Can you answer these questions 
from nursery rhymes and stories? 
1. Who has been sitting in my 
chair? 

2. Who will plant this wheat? 

3. Who put the cat in the well? 

4. Who got her out? 

5. Who killed Cock Robin? 

6. Who climbed up the beanstalk? 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


Parents’ Night at School 


Here are eight parents looking at samples of classwork with the 
teacher. Can you find their eight children hidden in the room? 
Then draw a line from each child to a parent. 
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DISH GARDEN 
Gene Wright 


Get a large pan in which to place 
your garden. Put sand in the bot- 
tom to provide drainage. To make 
a lake, place a mirror on top of the 
sand. Add rich dirt on top of the 
sand and put several small plants 
in it. Small colorful rocks, minia- 
ture houses, and figures will make 
a prettier scene. Be sure to select 
plants that take the same care and 
amount of water. 


WHO AM I? 


Dorothy C. Kangisser 


By reading the following clues, 
can you tell the name of a teacher, 
famous in literature? 

1. My name has twelve letters. 
My first name is very peculiar and 
is longer than my second name. 

2. I am very fond of horses and 
use them a lot. 

3. The author of my story was 
an American. He began my story 
in 1818, 

4. I am an American character 
and taught school in New York 
State near the Hudson River. 

5. Lama very awkward and su- 
perstitious fellow, who believes 
that strange and supernatural be- 
ings really exist. 

6. I was chased down a lonely 
road by “The Headless Horseman.” 


TELL WHO WENT 


Elizabeth Mewhinney 


Little Boy Blue had a party and 
invited some of his nursery-rhyme 
friends. He invited the one who 
lost her sheep, the one who was 
frightened by a spider, the one who 
sat in the corner eating his Christmas 
pie and the ones who lost their mit- 
tens. Can you tell how many were 
invited to the party and what each 
one’s name is? 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dick 


FEL -AVORS FOR THANKSGIVING 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Scraps of black- 
and-white felt or 
wool and pieces 
of gray mount- 
ing board become 
these interesting 
Thanksgiving fa- 
vors. Draw the 
face of a Pilgrim 
boy or girl; color 
hair and mouth. 
Outline the fea- 
tures with black 
ink, and paste on 
the hat and collar 
cut from the felt. 
Print an appro- 
priate phrase at 
the bottom. 

These faces may be used as a place 
card and favor by printing the 
name of the person instead of the 


= 


BE 


WHERE DO THEY LIVE? 
T. V. Woodson 


By rearranging the letters of each 
name, you can spell the word that 
tells where that person lives. 

1. Ida Rolf lives in , one of 
our Southern states. 

2. Dan C. Level lives in a city 
in Ohio, . 

3. Sue Prior lives beside Lake 
, one of the Great Lakes. 

4. Lee A. Ward lives in 
Eastern state. 

5. Art H. Ford lives in a 
city in Connecticut. 

6. Ina V. Shell lives in a South- 
ern state capital, . 

7. Noah D. Shean lives on the 
River, which runs through 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

8. Tom R. Neal lives in a city in 
the province of Quebec, . 

9. Gay Mern lines in 
country in Europe. 

10. Rena I. Gant lives in . 
a country in South America. 


an 


» a 


THANKFUL. 


wh 


Thanksgiving phrase. Or they may 


be used on the covers of dinner 
menus and greeting cards. 


The Riddle Box 


How can you change a pumpkin 
into another vegetable? 


What is the coldest place in the 
theater? 

When is a sheep like ink? 

What book in the house has the 
most stirring chapters? 

A duck before two ducks, 

A duck behind two ducks, 


A duck between two ducks, 
How many ducks in all? 


What did the fountain pen say to 
the paper? 


> 


Do trains have ears? 


7 
THERES ARLINGTON ) ruars WHERE THE 
KCEMETERY BELOW TOMB OF THE UN 
KNOWN SOLDIER IS 


LETS LAND AT WASHINGTON 
_AIRPORT AND THEN COME 


HERE TO VISIT IT. 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, VA. 


WHAT 15 THIS! it's THE MEMORIAL 


BUILDING BACK 
OF THE TOMB? AMPHITHEATER, WHICH 


SEATS ABOUT 4000. 
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EVERY THREE HOURS. 
THIS TOMB IS GUARDED 
24 HOURS A DAY. 


B/ EACH YEAR ON ARMISTICE DAY | 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES LAYS A WREATH ON 
THE TOMB. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ate | (WHAT'S HAPPENING ? YES A NEW Cuneo) | 
| ARE THEY CHANGING COMES ON DUTY | 
THE GUARDS? | | 


Gladys Liljenberg 


READING A THERMOMETER 


November brings many weather 
surprises with its warm, cold, rainy, 
and snowy days. Mother can read a 
thermometer so she can tell us how 
to dress comfortably. 

A thermometer is used to take 
temperature. Ask your mother or 
teacher to let you experiment with 
one. Look at the glass tube on the 
thermometer. It has a red liquid in 
it which looks like a red line. When 
the air is hot, the red line climbs up; 
when the air cools, the line drops. 
The numbers you see are called de- 
grees. The little mark © means de- 
gree. The space between the lines 
is two degrees. 

Look for 0. This number means 
zero. If the red line is above 0, it 
is degrees above zero. If it is below 
0, it is degrees below zero. Where 
is the red line? Count the number 
of degrees and you can read the 
temperature. 

When the red line is at 80° or 
90°, it is hot. You will be most com- 
fortable in light thin clothing. 
When the temperature is 70°, you 
should be comfortable in your reg- 
ular cotton clothing. When it rains, 
of course, you should wear rain 
clothes. 

When the temperature is from 
50° to 70°, you will need a sweater 
or jacket. Water freezes when the 
temperatureis 32° so when the tem- 
perature drops to between 30° and 
40°, it is quite cold. Now you will 
need your snow suit, cap, scarf, mit- 
tens, and boots. If the red line is at 
0° or below, you will need extra 
clothing under your snow suit. 

Here are some experiments to 
give you more practice in reading a 
thermometer. Get a fruit jar. Stand 
the thermometer in the jar and put 
ice cubes around it. Watch the red 
line. Does it go below freezing? 
Nowcrush the ice and put it around 
the thermometer. Does the line get 


lower? Take out the ice and add 
warm water. Keep adding hot wa- 
ter and watch the red line. 

Hold the thermometer under the 
hot-water faucet. As the water gets 
hotter, what happens to the red 
line? After the thermometer cools, 
put it under the cold water. What 
happens? Now, can you read a 
thermometer easily? 


FEATHER FOOTBALL 


Margaret O. Hyde 


Two people can play this game. 
Mark goal lines across each end of a 
large table with string. A player 
stands at each end of the table. 
With their hands on the edge of the 
table, they blow a feather that has 
been placed in the middle of the ta- 
ble. The players may move around 
the table edge, but they must not 
lift their hands from it. 

Score goals as in football. Allow 
an extra point if feather does not 
fall from table when goal is scored. 


A November Crossword Puzzle 
Virginia Gifford 


» SUNDAY SCHooL ABBY. 
II. HELLo. 
12.LouD WHISTLE ON A FIRE 
IS. A NARROW PATH. 


lo. 


I7. GREEN TRAFFIC LIGHT. 
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2.CoRRECT. 

3. CoLorR oF A ROSE. 
+ NEW YORK — ABBY. 
6. ABovE. 

8. ivy. 
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POTATO-HEAD PUPPETS 
Gene Wright 


A small potato makes an interest- 
ing puppet head. Paint the eyes, 
nose, and mouth with tempera. 

Make a hole in the bottom of the 
potato to insert your finger. Use a 
paper bag for the puppet’s clothes. 
Make a hole in the top for the head 
and one on each side for arms. In- 
sert your hand into the sack, put- 
ting one finger into the head and 
using the thumb and little finger 
for arms. 

You can try different material for 
hair. Add paper hats, collars, and 
belts in various colors and styles. 

To make an Indian, substitute a 
carrot for the potato using colored 
paper strips for a headdress and a 
brown paper bag for buckckins. 

You and your friends will have 
lots of fun writing and presenting 
your own puppet show. 


WIGGLE, WIGGLE 
Margaret O. Hyde 


This is a good trick for your next 
party. Place a moistened penny on 
everyone’s nose. See who can be 
the first to wiggle it off without 
shaking his head. 

Then divide the guests into teams 
and have them pass the slip cover of 
a small match box from nose to nose. 
The first team to finish, wins. 


A FAMILY PROBLEM 
Camilla Walch Wilson 


Here’s a little problem; 
Solve it just for fun. 

First there’s “Gram” and Grand- 

father, 

Add them, one plus one. 

Next there’s Dad and Mother, 
Jane and Rosalie, 

Robert, Teddy, Charles, and Stan; 
Then add one for me. 


WHAT JACK IS THIS? 


Annie P. Craig 


1. What Jack goes to church? 
2. What Jack is scary? 

3. What Jack nips noses? 

4. What Jack cuts down trees? 
5. What Jack is good to eat? 


Ruth: Do you think this mud pack will 
make me beautiful? 

Jim: Tt hasn't done much for the 
turtle, 


- 


Bride: 1 baked a sponge cake for you, 
dear but it didn't turn out exactly 
right. [| must have bought the wrong 
kind of sponges. 


Smile 


Mark: I hear you are going to start a 
bakery. 
Jane: Yes, if L can raise the dough. 


Customer: When you sold me this eat. 
you said he was splendid for mice. 
He hasn't caught one yet. 

Clerk: Well, isn’t that splendid for 
mice? 
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Notes from 


Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

My goodness! Here it is 9:30 
P.M. already. Probably all of you 
are in bed now. I hope so! 

Even Agnes has decided to take a 
snooze. She is curled up in my lap 
and may even be watching little 
speckled fawns in her dreams. 
We’ve just finished reading a good 
story about Spike, a whitetail deer. 
Mr. Robert M. McClung wrote the 
book. Quite often when we’re stay- 
ing at the farm, we see deer walk 
across the back yard. They are so 
graceful! Agnes loves to sit in the 
window and watch the birds, too. 
She is very polite and doesn’t chase 
them. 

I’ve promised to read some more 
to her from Birds and Their Nests 
by Olive L. Earle. Did you know 
that a penguin carries its one egg on 
top of its feet? That’s where the 
egg hatches, too. Then the little 
penguin is carried in the same place 
as Mother or Father Penguin shuffle 
along. Just think, penguins go ski- 
ing when they are very young! 
Dear me, it is way past my bedtime. 
Good night. 

Affectionately, 


Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I’m sorry I haven’t written soon- 
er. Tell Agnes “hello” for me. I 
sold my pony and got a bike with 
the money. We have a girls’ soft- 

ball team here in Wadena. 
Mary Lou Erickson, lowa 


We'll miss hearing about your 
pony, Mary Lou, but riding a bicy- 
cle is fun—and so is softball. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I am learning to knit. Would 
Agnes like me to knit her two pairs 
of bed socks? I have some bright 
red yarn. 


Thelma Gleason, Maine 


Agnes would like them, Thelma. 
Her feet sometimes get very cold. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item used except riddles 
and jokes, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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THESE ARE 
ELECTRONS 


[2] EVERY SUBSTANCE INTHE WORLD IS MADE 
UP OF ATOMS. ALTHOUGH NO ONE HAS EVER SEEN 
ATOMS, SCIENTISTS LIKE TO PICTURE THEM AS MADE 
UP OF SEVERAL PARTICLES CONSISTING CHIEFLY 
OF NEUTRONS, PROTONS, AND ELECTRONS. THE 
NEUTRONS AND PROTONS ARE GROUPED TOGETHER 
IN THE CENTER REGION (NUCLEUS) OF THE ATOM. THE 
ELECTRONS WHIRL AROUND THE NUCLEUS AT HIGH SPEED, 


in WHAT MAKES AN ATOM BOMB EXPLODE ? 
PERHAPS YOU KNOW 17 HAS SOMETHING TO DO 
WITH SPLITTING AN ATOM. [4] ONE WAY OF RELEASING 
ATOMIC ENERGY DEPENDS UPON 
THE UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR OF A 
THIS 1S ORDINARY i ae : RARE ISOTOPE OF URANIUM (ONE 
OUT OF 140) CALLED U-235. 
IF A FREE NEUTRON SCORES 
A DIRECT HIT ON THE NUCLEUS 
IT WILL SPLIT THIS ISOTOPE INTO § 
TWO PIECES WHICH FORM EN- 
TIRELY NEW ATOMS, AT THE §f 
SAME TIME MORE NEUTRONS, PLUS 
A TREMENDOUS AMOUNT OF ENERGY, 
WILL BE RELEASED. 


Ss [3] EveRY ATOM OF THE SAME SUBSTANCE HAS THE 

~ SAME NUMBER OF PROTONS AND ELECTRONS. DIFFERENT 

= NUMBERS OF NEUTRONS IN THE NUCLEUS PRODUCE DIFFER- WS 1S CALLE: a 
ENT FORMS (ISOTOPES) OF THE SAME SUBSTANCE. mnt” 


ay 
(5) IF THERE ARE ENOUGH ATOMS OF 
U-235 CLOSE TOGETHER, THE FREE 
NEUTRONS CAN SPLIT THEM TOO, AND 
A CHAIN REACTION IS SET UP. ONE 
235 SPLITTING ATOM SETS OFF ANOTHER 
ONE, LIKE A BUNCH OF FIRE CRACKERS. 
INAN ATOM-BOMB EXPLOSION, 
) MILLIONS OF ATOMS SPLIT IN ONE 
TEN- MILLIONTH OF A SECOND, 


[6] ror most PURPOSES, IT IS 
BETTER NOT TO HAVE SO MANY 
ATOMS SPLITTING AT ONCE. 
SCIENTISTS HAVE BUILT ATOMIC @ 


FURNACES, USUALLY CALLED ATOM: y 


IC PILES, WHERE THE CHAIN RE- = 
ACTION CAN BE CONTROLLED. SUCH [Tz] 
D FURNACES GENERATE TREMENDOUS femme «| (OI THE RADIOACTIVE ASWES ARE USED IN MEDICAL AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 
HEAT AND RADIATION, BUT THEY ,MMmNEEEER~ ENGLAND IS USING AN ATOMIC FURNACE AS A SOURCE FOR HEATING A BUILDING. THE UNITED 
© DO NOT EXPLODE. OF” ff STATES 1S NOW CONSTRUCTING A SUBMARINE POWERED BY AN ATOMIC ENGINE. THE FUTURE 
4 HOLDS UNLIMITED POSSIBILIT/ES FOR THE USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
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Mystery Pie 
al Continued from page 78) 
Kee 0 (dances over to Mother and 
ny ul: her arm around her waist)—I'm Do YOU want to start SQUARE DANCING 
like fist in your school? “SCHOOL SQUARES” is a 
Gont like very well, set of 12-inch records that you, who know 
ion roreD (works with fishline)—It absolutely nothing about it yourselves, can 
440 o oO doesn't matter what you like, young use to teach square dancing to your pupils 
‘ Gives basic instructions for ali dances, de- 
. Haacly s what there's the most of, and tailed instructions for each dance, and calls 
a } for this family—is fish I'll get - orchestra music. Made by a TEACHER, 
M @ professional cal'er, OR USE BY 
= eb some anyway, wa Exits left. TEACHERS. using everything we know about 
én Lichy drops her dolls and runs aft- how children learn A sixth grade group 
4 e was in the studio when the recordings were 
of: r Hegred h rta and Berle cach take made and ACTUALLY PERFORMED EVERY 
9 at > p another rod and follow them INSTRUCTION before another was given 
10 complete dances—a full year's work 
PRETTA going to a window, and Amazing results from California to Maine. 


om castle is all lighted Shipped postage prepaid anywhere in US 
tonight, Ma. Insured. On approvali—pay 30 days—pay 


... by teaching the fundamentals of be having a Seam, | 
ta There is a scream off stage, and Ervin Nephew, 2161 Mills Ave. 


Berta rushes in. | 
et cold prevention wertaA~Ma, Lisby fell in the river Menlo Park, California 
Lee, vain She rushes to get the rope 


m the wall, and runs out gain.) 
this easy way! (clasping her head. inher 


MOTHER (clasping 


hands —Oh, dear! oh, dear! The sec- 
ye nd time this week! How I wish we 
Mal? could live in a little house on land! 
FREE CLASSROOM KIT out, followed by Fret.) | 
There is a serambling noise from | PIRI 
he doorway and Tramp enters. H s T 
fo stove: takes a spoon, tastes the DUPLICATOR S 
A complete 2-weeks ‘Teaching Unit correlating Health Studies, smacks lips. He then goes to San 
; whtable and dumps apples, raisins, write or draw on a paper with ePPres 
Social Studies, Music and Handcraft. gail inte tha. master. Up to 8!4"x11" size, as many as 5 colors 
| ie at once. So SIMPLE anyone can operate it. 


NO STENCILS NO GELATIN 
Aak your office or school supply dealer or write 


lances about he deck, bows, exis 
Family, all but Berta, comes in 
ne excitedly. Lisby shakes water 


Teacher’s Manual 


|} on some drv clothes. 


An 8-page guide with suggestions for games, plays, projects Fretta and Lisby exit.) BE A READER 


& 


hel ld (stacking fishing rods in the 
and lessons to help youngsters learn what the common colic | corner)—Well, she would go along, 
. nd she wouldn't mind. (Hangs rope | OF THE LEADER 
is and how it can be prevented. pects | 
| MOTHER ‘coes to stove and stirs the Join the growing ranks. A 
eu Why-—what ever has happened postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
“ neve Furns around and looks se- | Dansville, N.Y., will enter your sub- 
Poster Iho put—apples—in this stew? | 
And raisins! And spices! scription. Pay November 15. 


rreTTA (comes in left, followed by 
Attractive 14” x 40” poster, printed in two colors, tells in | Lishy in clothes much too large fo g Enjoy 
her) —-Why- none of us could have Wo AY 
done it. The others were all with Lisby L i »D 
before you and I left here, Ma. | ART WORK 


MorHer (shakes her head)—-What | wih 24 New Art Projects 
for NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 


mary grades 


words and pictures the story of Foolish Freddie and Wise 
Willie. An effective, easy-to-understand presentation of the 


basic rules for avoiding colds and maintaining good health. could have happened to my fine stew? 


Yhe sits down limply.) Now, what Send $1.25 Today tor This Complete Packet 
CLARK ART SERVICE, 928 W. Roosevelt Rd., Wheaton, Ill. 


Aigh School Course 
Home 


sh all I give vou to eat? 
nerRLeE—I'm hungry. (Goes to peer 
ut stew I like apples—and raisins 
and spices—and | like meat. I won- 
der what they taste like all together. 
BERTA (runs in with a damp print- 


Pupil Sheets Many Finish in 2 Years 


your time and ities 


35 work sheets which the pupils can fill out in the classroom oil 
ie and then take home. Encourage children to become active | e mver. Its about a prize. 
rrevra (takes circular and reads FOR CLASSWORK 


ate brass, copper 
craft. burnt wood, glorified 
Glass, pre-sketched paint- 
ings, glass etching, etc 
Write to Dept. | 11-62. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 VanBuren, Chicago 7 


Write today for your FREE Kit on cold prevention mirely ‘new. ‘The prise will be—s | WANTE aetna 


tite house in the v a cow, two 
secure members 


crusaders in the fight against the common cold. \ handsome prize will be given to the 
cook who bakes and delivers the most 
wonderful pie to Baron Foozlebaum 
a oe. ut the castle. It must be something 


(Kits will be mailed alter November | 5) } pigs, -¢ elve he ns, a goat, and twenty- Free buttons and PICTURE for Schoo! 
| Ave shillings! | Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St.. Apt. 1-E, N.Y.C. 23 
Divis | nerta—lHow wonderful! 
Rubber Footwear VISION necrep—You should try for that, 
a The Rubber Manufacturers re «li em Inc. | Ma. Your pies are always so good. Confidential 
2 Fae 144 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York serie —I wish I had a piece of your 
ei pie right now, Ma; I'm so hungry 


Beads pot.) This emelis 


Ru . F twear Division wonderful I guess I'll taste it. (She 
bbe — tastes stew, looks surprised, gets bowl 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


n earnest while others stare. 


You can get quick CASH LO 
» $00 on YOUR SIGNATURE. “ONLY. 


| 
| | 
| Please send me the CLASSROOM KIT ON COLD PREVENTION ractta (whe has been rereading the 
i contac co-sign wee smal! monthly 
lar) This says tomorrow is | | cuter during you 
| (Please Print) her’ | th ust dav for the pie contest. Why Paviess vacation months. - 
or free particul. t jain 
| NAME don't you try cnvelope fil in coupon below» 
 -. | o tien | but I know how particular the Baron | POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 10 
ay | SCHOOL | Don't forget that I was one of the | 15th { Horney - Omaha, Nebr. 
he | ks at the castle before I married 
ADDRESS your fathe r. (Goes to stove, takes up 
d oots nd stirs stew slowly: tastes it Address 
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present 


TO YOUR CLASS 


Give your students the interesting and educational story of 

King Cotton — America’s largest cash crop, grown by 10,000,000 
people in eighteen states. Literature described on this 

page offers you a choice of many approaches for presenting 
the story cf cotton to your students. All literature 

FREE — and available now — just mail the coupon. 


“THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEX- 
TILES” — a 24-page booklet of car- 


toon strips giving a comprehensive 


picture story of America’s pioneer in- . 

dustry from its beginning to the present “COTTON QUIZ’—. 16-page car- 

toon booklet of questions and answers 

§ concerning cotton history, cotton pro- 

ies per class) ; duction, and cotton and cottonseed 

products. Especially suitable for stu- 

dents in the upper grammar grades 

and junior high school. (limit 15 copies 
per class) 


day. For all age groups. (limit 25 cop- 


“COTTON IN BRIEF’ —« 14-page 
band-size booklet which provides, in 
abbreviated form, factual information 


on basic characteristics of cotton fiber “MEALTIME MARVELS WITH 

and fabrics. Cotton's wearing quality, MARGARINE” — a 30-page illus- 

trated booklet containing menus and 

bi recipes utilizing America’s most talked 

fastness are some of the characteristics cbout vegetable food product — mor- 

discussed. (limit 15 copies per class) ‘ gorine. Carefully selected new recipes 
to brighten up cooking classes. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


launderability, heot resistance, color- 


“COTTON AND YOU" —« dpage 


illustrated folder cleverly dramatizing “CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL 

the various number of everyday uses MATERIAL” — A compilation and 

through which cotton serves the Amer- ) ans 52” description of available charts, pam- 
ty phlets, booklets, books, motion pictures 

and other visual aids on cotton and 

entertaining. (limit 25 copies per class) cotton products. Sources listed for easy 
: ordering. (limit 1 copy per class) 


ican public. Unusually interesting and 


“1952 PATTERN SERVICE” 


used cotton bags. Profusely illustrated 
with patterns and easy-to-follow in- ational Cotton Council 


OTTON 


CLEANLINESS 


(fp, 


“THE STORY OF COTTON’ —« 24. 
page illustrated booklet tracing in 
detail the story of cotton from the field 
to the finished products. An entire sec- 
tion is devoted to new cotton uses. An 
excellent booklet for cotton students 
in home economics, vocational agri- 
culture, and social subjects. (limit 15 
copies per class) 


“COTTON CLEANLINESS CLASS- 
ROOM CHART’ —« large two-color 
poster izing clotton cleanli 
@s an aid to health, happiness and self- 
confidence. Chart gives three simple 
rules to observe. (limit 1 per closs) 


“COTTON CLEANLINESS LEAF- 

“companion piece to the above 
poster, for classroom distribution. (limit 
25 copies per class) 


“COTTON FROM FARM TO MILL” 
—"“COTTON FROM MILL TO CON. 
SUMER”— and “COTTONSEED FROM 
OILMILL TO CONSUMER” —three large 
classroom posters tracing photo- 
graphically the steps from production 
through p ing and f ing 
of products derived from cotton and 
cottonseed. (limit 1 copy per class) 


N 


structions for making scores of items P. O. Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


cellent for use in sewing classes to 
encourage thrift and ingenuity. [limit 


(“THE HISTORY OF COTTON TEXTILES” (25 per class) 


of clothing and home furnishings. Ex- t Please send me the fellowing free ve ta quantities os ind 


“CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL"’ (1 per class) 
C) “THE STORY OF COTTON" (15 per class) 
“COTTON CLEANLINESS CLASSROOM CHART"’ (1 per class) 
C) “COTTON CLEANLINESS LEAFLET” (25 per class) 
C) “COTTON FROM FARM TO MILL’’——“‘COTTON FROM MILL 
TO CONSUMER’’ and “COTTONSEED FROM OILMILL 70 


25 copies per class) [) “COTTON IN BRIEF” (15 per class) 


“COTTON AND YOU'" (25 per class) 


[) “1952 PATTERN SERVICE” (25 per class) 


(2 “COTTON QUIZ” (15 per class) 


(C) “MEALTIME MARVELS WITH MARGARINE” (25 per class) 


National Cotton Council 


CONSUMER" (1 each per class) 
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UNLOCK THE DOOR 


SUCCESSFUL 
ACHIEVEMERT 


MASTERY 
te FUNDAMENTAL SKULLS — 


is the key 


to independent 


READING and SPELLING 


STEPS 
TO MASTERY 
OF WORDS 


GIVES THE PUPIL MASTERY 
OF ALL WORD-ATTACK 
SKILLS, INCLUDING PHON- 
ICS. 


UTILIZES THE MOTOR AVE- 
NUE TO LEARNING IN THE 
MASTERY OF WORDS. 


The pupil HEARS the sounds of the word, 
ASSOCIATES the sounds with their letter 
symbols, BUILDS the word by the hand 
manipulation of his Sound Chart, and then 
SEES the word which he has made. The 
learning of the word results from AUDI- 
TORY PERCEPTION through MOTOR 
ACTIVITY to a SELF-DISCOVERED 
VISUAL IMPRESSION. 


Provides the Teacher 


with daily lesson plans in a helpful and 
understandable GUIDE BOOK. 

with a series of ten recorded lessons 
which demonstrate the author's technique 
in teaching the sounds, 


Gives Phenomenal Results 


The following facts have been reported by 
hundreds of teachers who have used the 
program: 


The average achievement in reading and 
spelling at the close of one year’s use of 
the program has been a gain of two years. 


Where pupils have used the program 
through grades one to four, not one case 
of remedial spelling or reading has been 
found among these pupils in the upper 
grades. 


to mastery of the fundamentals in 


ARITHMETIC 


Number Meanings—Whole 
Common Fractions—Decimal 
Percentage—Problem Solving 


ENGLISH 


Capitalization—Sentences and Paragraphs 
Punctuation—Good Usage 
Grammar—Parts of Speech 


Numbers 
Fractions 


Not a textbook. Not a workbook. 


IS a scientifically organized program of 


TEST-TEACH-PRACTICE-TEST 


There are 1579 individual test and work 
sheets which are printed and ready to use 


THE 
STRATHMORE 
PLAN 
EFFECTIVE 


INVENTORY TESTS reveal the needs of 
the pupils. 

PRACTICE PAGES are keved to the tests 
and give the pupil the remedial practice 
which he needs 

MASTERY TESTS close each unit and 
measure achievement. 


TIME SAVING 


The test and practice sheets are printed 
and ready to use. The teacher is saved 
from the drudgery of searching for and 
duplicating test and practice materials. 


CONVENIENT 


The loose sheets are shipped in an indexed 
file carton. When you need a test or prac 
tice sheet, you get it from the file for im- 
mediate use. 


ECONOMICAL 


You can select and order as few as 
10 copies of any one page with a 
minimum total order of 1000 
sheets. 

The price is low—only $4.00 per 
1000 sheets in your total order. 


For detailed information use coupon on page 116 or write to 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


P. O. BOX 10 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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| WAY—THI 
WAY | 
Ever since then, Wilbert Weasel has 


lavs, Wednesdays, 


Wilbert Weasel Way 
Yontinued from page 43) 


ry, Mr. Weasel,” Mrs. Rabbit 
“I have to visit my daughter. 
s a new baby boy bunny.” 
said Mr. Pribly Pig, 
“I'm depending on you to 
me to the conference with the 
hville Water Commissioner 
» City’s water depends on that 
ence. And you have the only 
at goes to Spinachville.” 
ase hurry,” begged 
ichuck. “I have some important 
s that I have to deliver in Spin 
e right away.” 
vert Weasel suddenly felt very 
He realized that his rickety 
s was just as helpful as the Blue 
ises that went all the way to 
a. His bus was the only one 
ichville. But still, he wished 
more thing 
He ran to the paint store down the 
k while his passengers waited anx 
isly for him. He came back with a 
ind a bucket of paint. Across 
yack of his rickety old bus, he 
ted the words GO THE ONLY 
WILBERT WEASEL 
rO SPINACHVILLE. 


pily driven the bus between Turnip 
and Spinachville. 


Turtles in the Kindergarten 


Continued from page 48) 


mmended. A calendar was used 
wd days of feeding. On Mon- 

and Fridays when 
turtle was fed his regular diet, 

date was marked with a green star 

e weekly dosage of cod-liver oil was 
on Fridays and this day was cir- 

1 in red. 

he children took particular delight 
idministering the cod-liver oil 


h was recommended in the mag- | 


¢ article. The turtle was forced to 


its mouth by all sorts of ruses in- | 
ng tapping its mouth with a pen- | 


raser, stroking its mouth with a 
er, or gently dropping some of the 
n its mouth with a medicine drop 
The latter way proved to be 

t effective. 
kily, the turtle began to improve 
be more active. This was noted 
e afternoon class which had pur- 
d the turtle. The morning class 


h participated in the observation | 
tivities noted that the turtle was 


rather sluggish. I felt that this 
Terence could be traced to tempera- 
When I presented 
idea to the class, they became 
er confused so we decided to find 
more about temperature. They 
ed to read a picture thermom- 


conditions 


Weather conditions and heating of 


became objects of study as ; 


of the work with the thermom- 
When they discovered that the 
was not as warm at night as 
he day, they decided that per- 
turtle didn’t move about verv 
the morning because he was 


During the week that this discussior 
oing on, we had a very cold day 
everal children had come in witl 

! hands We discussed the matter 
oncluded that when our hand 

rv cold, we cant move them 

|. Therefore, when the turtle 

he car sbout as well 


in at a warmer t 


t move 
mperature 
estigate tl 
the turtle 
the afternoor 
ictive 


the water 


the 


Winifred | 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


This Christmas, give the gift of easier, 
smoother writing. Select your gift pens from 
the wide range of sizes, styles and colors. 
And remember, every Esterbrook Pen 
always may be personalized by the user 

with the precise-point for his writing style or 
particular writing job. Esterbrook users 

have the world’s largest variety of points to 
choose from. All points instantly replaceable 
in case of damage. 


Pocket Set (top)—Pen and matching 
Push-Pencil. Pencil writes for months 
without reloading. “Push the top to feed the 
lead.” Regular or thin-lead models. 


The pen with 
the right point 
for every writer 
(ONLY A FEW OF THE 


MORE POPULAR POINT 
STYLES SHOWN) 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESTERBROOK— AMERICA’S PEN NAME 
SINCE 1858 
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TO SELECT OR RE- 
Continued on page 109 


SPECIAL 
RATE FOR 
TEACHERS 


A full year of LIFE 
52 issues—only °4 


YOU SAVE 
$6.40 under single-copy price 
$2.75 under regular one-year 
subscription price 


it’s the lowest rate at which LIFE is offered 
to anyone—and it’s made available to you be- 
cause you will use LIFE not only for your own 
pleasure, but as a valuable educational aid in 
teaching your students. 
. . 

You will enjoy having your own copy of 
LIFE week by week. Each new issue is packed 
with entertaining and educational picture 
stories. It will help you keep up with the fast- 
changing world . . . be well-informed, inter- 
esting, inspiring. 


Your students will learn faster—and have 
more fun doing it—when you show them 
LIFE’s vivid eyewitness pictures of the latest 
developments in news, science, art, world 
affairs. Give them this advantage! 


ORDER NOW! 


...0F renew your present subscription at this | 


special low rate! 
LIFE 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois, Room 3546 
Please send me a full year of LIFE— 
§2 issues—at the special educators’ 
rate of only $4.00. 

A new subscription 
THIS IS 

A renewal 

_) Please bill me later 

Enclosed is check or money order 

for $4.00. 


Name 


Position 
School 


Address 
City. 


State 
To qualify for this rate, please name your 
school and position. And please include zone 
number, 


Zone 


‘twill soften their hearts. 


Blessing Day 
(Continued from page 78) 


If we were singing Gods 
praises on the way to Meeting we 
would have no time for such idle 
thoughts, little daughter. 

Mistress Doubter advances toward 
he Goodmans. ) 

ELISHA, FAITH, HopE—Good 
ing, Mistress Doubter. 

MISTRESS DOUBTER mockingly 
Good morning,” did you say? I won- 
der what you see good in it. It’s bit 
| ter cold, it is, and only November. By 
| January we will be frozen to death 

rairH— Mistress Doubter, what 
wrong you should speak so? 

ELISHA—Have you no faith in God’ 

MISTRESS pouBTER—God? (Jncred- 
ulously. In this God-forsaken land? 
| We were wrong to come here. God 
would have nothing to do with such a 
country as this. 

evisHa—God is always with us. 

MISTRESS DOUBTER— Tell me, Elisha 
| Goodman, are you foolish enough to 
| think He with here? Here, 
where savages lie in wait to prey on 
us night and day, and this white snow 
makes us in our dark clothes perfect 
targets for their arrows? 

raAirH—Mistress Doubter, you must 
not say such things. (Turns to the lit- 
tle girl. Hope, you may run ahead 

Hope obediently leaves, skips on 
ahead but comes back and hides b: 
hind an evergreen tree to listen. 

MISTRESS DOUBTER—I believe in God 
as much as vou do, Faith Goodman, 
but wrong to here 
Even this grain the Indians call corn 
won't do well unless you drop a dead 
fish in the ground with the 
I wish I were back home in England. 

euisHa—God is here. The Good 
Book says so. That you cannot doubt 

MISTRESS DOUBTER—The Good Book 
does not say a word about this coun- 
try. America isn’t mentioned in it 
from Genesis to Revelation. You can’t 
make me believe it is. | 

ELISHA (very patiently)—-My good | 
woman, it says in the Bible, “For lo, I | 
am with you always, even unto the 
ends of the earth.” 

MISTRESS DOUBTER—Where does it 
say that? 

ELISHA (faltering a little, waving 
Well-er-ah, it is hard for me 
to remember chapter and verse, but 
it ws there. 

Music changes to 
Your Many Blessings.” 

rarru—We can be thankful God is | 
here with us, 

riisHa—And he’s done a lot for us | 
This year we have shelter and food. 

coming out from behind the 
I'm thankful for my dolly. 

ELISHA Faith)—The child is | 
right. Our little ones should be 
thankful even for such little blessings 

HOPE (tugging at her father’s coat 
sleeve I've got an idea. It would bx 
a fine thing for us to have a blessing 
day. 

ELISHA 


ELISHA 


morm 


is us 


we were come 


seed 


hands 


hymn “Count 


lree 


to 


A blessing day—a day to bx 


|| thankful for what we have received 


It is a fine thought. Don't you agree, 
Mistress Doubter? 

MISTRESS poUBTER—Why, perhaps 

There must be others such as | 


who get discouraged. We need to 


} count our blessings publicly. 


rAIrH—And we might make it a real 
occasion, with a big dinner. Say wild 
turkey, of Some of 
those tart red bog berries, and 

HopE—Maybe we could invite 
Indians. 

MISTRESS DOUBTER 


roasted course 


the 


The savages will 
welcome a feast, no doubt. Perhaps 
as is said the 
way to any man’s heart is through his | 
stomach. | 
(Continued on page 105) 


in Kel 


Bird 
Club 


You’re the winner in Kellogg’s Early Bird Breakfast Game 
because it makes your pupils brighter, more alert. The 
youngsters themselves are winners because with the game’s 
approved food minimum (fruit, cereal and milk, bread and 
butter) they are all set for the day’s activities. And since 
the Game makes kids want to eat a wholesome breakfast, 


Mothers are winners, too! 


In preparing breakfast for the Game... or any good break- 
fast... wise meal planners plan around one of Kellogg’s 
wide choice of ready-to-eat cereals. All are either made from 
whole grain or are restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. All are crisp, fresh and delicious . . . in fact, 
everyone of them is a winner, too! 


shin 


Here’s the 3-week Game! 


You divide the class into 4 teams: 
Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals, 
Orioles. Each pupil gets a score 
folder which tells the better break- 
fast story and has room for a daily 
check of breakfast foods eaten. You 
grade the folders weekly, post the 
team scores on the wall poster. All 
winning team members get a color- 

ily Bird Button! All who 

perfect scores get an Early 


| Bird Seal! 


— 


FREE—Kellogg’s sends you attrac- 
tive score folk ers, wall poster, prize 
buttons, seals, instructions for the 
game. Write the number of pupils, 
with your name, school and ph ary 
to Kellogg Co., Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Please state whether you have used 
the game before. Your comments 
are welcomed! 


BATTLE CREEK 


Kell: 


e's Corn Flakes + 40%, Bran Flakes + Raisin Bran Flakes « Shredded Wheat 


Corn Soya + Rice Krispies + All-Bran + Pep « Krumbles « Sugar Corn Pops 
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Plan now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 


Again in 1953, TWA-world leader in educational air 


tours— will participate in the travel-study programs that 


have proved so enjoyable to thousands in the past four 
years. Itineraries will include Europe, the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East and a tour around the world. Two to six 
weeks of resident study can be arranged in foreign uni- 
versities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 

Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how | 
near you are to the rest of the world only when you fly. 
For 300-mile-an-hour TWA Constellations will whisk | 
you to Europe overnight. And when you travel by TWA\| 
Sky Tourist you save time and money. So start planning 
now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


lam interested in: 


University credits 


Thanksgiving Poultry 
(Continued from page 49) 


What's the matter with him?” in- 
iired Jane. “Can't he hold his head 
p?” 

No,” the foreman answered. “Gos- 

ngs are never very active when first 

itched, and they stay helpless for 
quite a while.” 

Do you have any turkeys for sale?” 
Jerry asked the foreman. 

Yes,” he replied, leading the way 
up narrow stairs to a room that was 
very warm. On one side of the room 
there was a pen made of bales of 
straw. Inside this pen were hundreds 
of chicks, ducklings, and turkey poults. 

Jane and Jerry watched while the 
foreman began counting chicks into a 
box for Mother. 

Jerry said, “Look, the little turkeys 
are much bigger than the chicks and 
ducklings. They can fly right up on 
top of the water fountains.” 

Just then a yellow duckling came 
waddling up to the straw fence. His 
small black eves were bright and beady 
ind with his pale gold bill be nibbled 
at the straw. Jerry reached down and 
picked him up. He crawled inside 
Jerry’s sweater and made a soft peep- 
ing sound, 

“I want one too,” said Jane, reach- 
ing down to pick up another. Jane 
put her face against the duckling and 
it nibbled her cheek. It tickled and 
Jane giggled. 

After Jerry held his duck for a while 
he said, “Father, turkeys are nice, but 
I would rather have this duck.” 

Jane said, “No, my duck is much 


Jerry frowned. He had forgotten 
about their plans for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

On the way home, Jane and Jerry 
each held a small box with a duckiing 
in it. The chicks were in a box on 
the floor of the car. The children de- 
cided on names for their new pets. 
Jerry said, “I'll call my duck Beadeye,” 
and Jane said, “I'll call mine Blondie.” 

Blondie and Beadeye stayed in the 
brooder house with Mother's chicks 
and Jerry and Jane helped feed them. 

Jerry and Jane wished the ducks 
wouldn't eat so much because if they 
grew plump and fat they would be 
just right for a Thanksgiving dinner. 
Sut it would be a dinner that Jane 
and Jerry could never eat. The chil- 
dren worried about this all summer. 

The ducks grew sleek and plump. 
They lost their soft downy fuzz and 
grew snowy white feathers. Every- 
where they went they walked bill to 
tail with Beadeye in the lead. 

One day they found the water 
trough where the cows drank. Some 
of the water had spilled over and 
made a puddle. Blondie and Beadeye 
quacked excitedly and paddled right 
into the muddy water. They splashed 
and dribbled and tried to swim. 

When Jerry and Jane came to feed 
the chickens and ducks that night they 
did not see Beadeye and Blondie any- 
where. 

“Maybe 
Jerry said. 

Hurrying around there, Jane cried, 


they're behind the barn,” 


Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Edu- 
cational Tours to be offered in 1953. 
Name 
Address 
City 
Stale 


Resident study at a 
“Look at those muddy ducks!” 


Jerry said, “They need a bath.” 
When Father came out of the barn 
he said, “If there is a mud puddle 
anywhere, ducks will find it.” 
(Continued on page 109) 


cuter.” 
- Father looked at both ducks. “As 
far as I can see, one duck is pretty 
much like the other. But one duck 
would not make much of a Thanks- 
giving dinner so we'll take both.” 


FRE THE 


won BILD-A-BIRD CUT-OUT 


OUR 42nd BIRTHDAY GIFT TO YOU 


Enroll your School Group in Audubon Junior 
Clubs. Do it now, and you will receive—FREE 
of extra cost—this wonderful, colorful gift. With 
the Bild-A-Bird cut-out you can construct a per- 
fect, three dimensional bird in full color .. . proud- 
ly perched on its own stand. It will prove a per- 
manent asset for your club. 


IT’S FASCINATING — IT'S FUN 
TO BELONG TO AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 
Your group will enjoy their study of 
the natural world about them. They 
will learn the value of our soil, water, 
plants and wildlife ... find new friends 
in birds and animals. 


A REAL HELP IN YOUR TEACHING 
Membership in the Audubon Junior 
Clubs entitles your group to all the 
materials for a full year’s nature 
study. Every project, every activity 
is worked out for you in detail... to 
involve little, if any, preparation time 
or cost on your part. 


IT'S AN EXCITING NATURE STUDY 
PROGRAM—FOR JUST A FEW PENNIES 
Enroll your school group today. Sim- 
ply send $1.00 registration Fee, plus 
15e dues for each member (a minimum 
of 10 members per group). Or... use 
the handy coupon in the Service Sec- 
tion of this magazine—for complete 
information. Register your gf be- 
fore Nov. 15th, to receive the Bild-A- 
Bird cut-out, FREE of extra cost. 


AUDUBON JUMOR CLUBS 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, Box I, 1000 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


foreign university P 
Position ___ 


Special countries 


or creas 


(Specify) 


Decorate walls and windows 
without tack or tape damage 


tik-tack miracle discs 


For... 

mounting charts, drawing 
paper, student papers, 
cut-outs, maps, etc. 

on glass, wood, metal, 
blackboards. 


on both 


School Pack 
328 discs $1,0° 


Order from your 
school supplier 
or use mail 

order coupon 


No more tack holes — no more smudgy classroom 
windows when you use Stik-tacks to mount papers, 
cut-outs, maps, etc. on woodwork, windows, walls. 
A sensitive pressure material, adhesive on both 
sides, Stik-tacks adhere indefinitely to any dry 
surface ... will not stick to fingers...may be 
peeled off and used over again. Ideal for drafting 
and art classes. Acclaimed by schools and colleges 
everywhere. 


CLUB BENEFITS 
YOU RECEIVE (AS GROUP LEADER) 
* NATURE PROGRAM 

GUIDE 

A 90 page, full year's 
nature study program. 
OUTDOORS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Excellent Neture Maga- 
zine published § times 
per year. 


AUDUBON 

JUNIOR NEWS 

Club peper—published 
4 times per year. 


EACH INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBER RECEIVES: 


Eight Nature Leaflets 
Membership Button 
Membership Certificate 


Seven Full Color Nature 
Pictures 


— 


THOMPSON'S Boyiton st. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send 


School Packs of 
STIK-TACKS (328 discs per pack) 1.00 each. 
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Classroom animal feeding ex- 
periments grow in popularity. 
Pupils actually SEE a living 
demonstration of the way 
foods work together to pro- 
mote growth and good health. 
Helping each other in the ex- 
periment, they remember 
what they learn. 


This experiment is based on 
scientific data. Send today for 
the free booklet which tells 
how to build cages, plan diets, 
feed and care for rats and 
analyze results. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Wheat Fiour Institute, Dept. 1-11 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


Please send me your free book, How To 
Conduct A Rat Feeding Experiment and free 
Teaching Matevials Catalog. | am a teacher 
in: (Please check) 


Elementary Grades Junior High High School 


Nane 


School Address. 


City and Zone. State. 


| an individual for what he is 


The Content of the 
Social-Studies Program 


(Continued from page 70) 


to find specific information, (2) tell- 
ing experiences, (3) giv- 
ing reports, ) dramatizing historical 
episodes, and pA 2 letters to secure 
booklets and pamphlets. Music, art, 
handwork, and arithmetic offer further 
correlation opportunities. 

At the close of the unit, the chil- 
dren and teacher should evaluate their 
learnings, and may organize a culmi- 
nating activity, such as a program for 
the mothers, an exhibit for another 
class, a summary given by committees, 
a class scrapbook of original pictures, 
creative writing relating to the unit, 
or an assembly program for the sc hool. 

One form of evaluation to be made 
by the teacher will be to determine 
whether certain desirable abilities and 
skills have been acquired. 

1. Have the children learned how 
to use books in lecating information 
table of contents, index, glossary, 
dictionary ) ? 

2. Have they learned how to get the 
meaning of reading material? Can they 
find the main idea of a paragraph?’ 
Can they list supporting details’ 

3. Do they know how to take 
or outline social-studies material for a 
report? 

+. Can 
ports? 

5. Can they read maps, graphs, and 
pictures? 

6. Have they learned how to partici- 
pate in committee work? 

In the final analysis, the teacher will 
evaluate the learning experience in 
terms of its contribution to the child’s 
personality and character development. 

1. Has the unit broadened the child's 
interest in the world and its peoples’ 

2. Does he realize that differences 
in physical environment have caused 
man to make different types of. re- 
sponses to environment in fulfilling the 
needs of food, shelter, and 


notes 


they give satisfactory re- 


essential 
clothing? 

3. Did it increase his understanding 
of the truth that throughout the world 
men have more likenesses than differ- 
ences? That likenesses rather than dif- 
ferences should be emphasized? 

4. Does the child better appreciate 
regard- 
of race, color, creed, social or 
economic status? 

5. Is the child learning that every 
race has made contributions to the 


less 


| world’s progress and that we are in- 


| debted to all? 


6. Has the child grown in his abili- 
ty to think, seek information from sev- 
eral sources, listen thoughtfully to the 
opinions of others, and respect their 
opinions? 

7. Has he made growth in the habit 
of gathering enough information be- 
fore drawing a conclusion or passing 
judgment? 

8. Is the child a more co-operative 
member of a group because of experi- 
ences during the unit? 

9. Has he learned to abide by the 
will of the majority? And to be loyal 
and co-operative once a group decision 
has been made? 

10. Has he developed ideals of citi- 
zenship and service through study of 
the great characters of all ages and 
nations? 

11. Is he beginning to realize that 
the ultimate test of any individual is 
service to his fellow men? 

Thus, we can measure our effective- 
ness, as teachers of the social studies, 
in terms of the changes which we bring 
about in each child—in knowledge. 
understanding, attitudes, habits, inter- 
and sense of responsibility as a 
member of a home, community, State, 
nation, and world. 


ests, 


SABENA’S Tourist Class Serv- 
ice provides comfortable reclin- 
ing seats, attentive steward and 
hostess, 
budget price. 
isfactory, dependable service as 


only SABENA can offer. 


= s=/ Round trip to 
BRUSSELS, 

LONDON, PARIS, 
AMSTERDAM or MANCHESTER 


Tourist Class Service, from New York 
“Off-Season” Period, Nov. 1, 1952 through March 31, 
Correspondingly low fares to other European cities 


During the 1953 


DE LUXE SERVICE 


SABENA’S De 
less, November to April. 
at a in transatlantic air travel—splendid 
meals served with fine wines, superla- 
tive continental service. Comfortable, 
roomy berths at slight extra cost. 


Luxe Service, too, costs 
l The very best 
meals 


A thoroughly sat- 


attractive 


Go during Europe’s “Thrift Season” 
transportation systems less 


prices generally lower, hotels and 
crowded. Stop-overs en route may 


be arranged—no extra cost. 


The SABENA System reaches the 71 Principal Cities of Europe, the Neor Eost and Africo 


SABENA Soe 422 Madison Ave., New York 17 


See your Travel on nt or 


Chicago * Detroit * Washington * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Dallas * Miami Beach 


2 NEW TEACHING AIDS 


COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


Ed Durlacher brings to you another important 
teaching aid. Album 6 of the “Honor Your 
Partner” series includes three 12” records with 
full oral walk-through instructions for the 
Patty Cake Polka Mixer, Rochester Schottische, 
Tandem Rochester Schottische, Five Foot Two 
Mixer, Narcissus and The Paul Jones. Plus 
another 12” record with music for each of the 
above played as only the Top Hands can play, giving you the greatest danc- 
ing enjoyment. 
“Walk-through” 
inimitable manner for simplicity in progressive teaching. 
may enjoy these dances to their fullest. 
* * * * 
TO THOSE WHO TEACH RHYTHMS TO THE YOUNGEST IN 


SCHOOLS, RECREATION DEPARTMENTS AND DAY SCHOOLS... 
You've asked us for it . . . Now here it is! 


Honor Your Parmer THMS 


Our Album 7 starts off with the fitting of rhythm instruments to the beat of the 
musie under the guidance of Ed Durlacher. We then have Swanee River and Little 
Brown Jug illustrating walking and marching; Pizzicato Polka, La Giaconda and the 

reus Gallop for trotting, leaping and galloping; Hippity Hop to the Candy Shop, 

kip to My Lou, and Pop Goes the Weasel for hopping, shingine, and arching; The 
Elephant Walk and Mysteriosa for heavy walking; Springtime, Rustle of Spring, 
rit-Willow, Mocking Bird, and Flowers that Bloom in the Springtime for bird and 
flower interpretations; and ends with Jingle Bells and The Skaters Waltz for special 
casions. 
Three 12” records (six sides) ...just packed with what you have wanted and 
ight for so very long. And, of course, you and the youngsters will thrill to the 
nusic played by the Top Hands. Jt’s really a must! 

Both these wonderful albums are brought to you by the same people who pro- 
duced the famous HONOR YOUR PARTNER square dance albums, 

albums 


au against 
breakage, FOREVER for felt. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. IN-12, Freeport, N. Y. 


instructions for each dance are offered in Ed Durlacher’s 
Now everyone 
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Nothing Quite Equals 
the THRILL 


of DISCOVERY! 


Have your pupils share this experi- 
—_ Order these special leaflets 


fot 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” —The excit- 
ing story of the discovery of rayon, 
and its many uses in present-day 
life ... told in popular cartoon style. 


“SCIENCE CREATES A MODERN IN- 
DUSTRY" —The role of experimenta- 
tion and research in creating a new 
and important American industry, 
devoted to the development and 
improvement of man-made fibers. 


Please send me 

(0 (TB)—UNIT FOR TEACHER. Includes: Stu- 
dent's cartoon booklet, “Man-Made 
Miracle”; Teacher's Lesson Plan; 
Fact Sheet on Rayon and Acetate; 
Order Blank. 


(C0 (SB)—Student’s cartoon books @ 1¢ each; 
For which | enclose: $_ 


(TD)—UNIT FOR TEACHER. Includes: Stu- 
dent's leaflet, “Science Creates a 
Modern Industry”; two booklets, 
“How Rayon is Made” and “How 
Acetate is Made”; User's Guide; 
Teacher's Order Blank. 


(0 (SD)—Student's leaflets @ 1¢ each. 
For which | enclose: $__.._ 


(Please Print) 


Zone State 


VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


All's Well That Ends Well 


(Continued from page 92) 


was too hot to take them out again. 
After some careful thought, Charity 
took off the twins’ thick jackets and 
heavy shoes. Then she put the little 
fellows in their trundle bed. Surely 
they would go to sleep quickly, for 


they were very tired. 
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Father had made the wooden shut- 
ters for the windows so that they fas- 
tened inside The cabin will be hot 
but the boys will be safe,” she thought 
as she drew the shutters in place 
‘And when I leave | can bolt the door 
on the outside 

Faking some pieces of cornbread in 
her pocket, she picked up the little 


Indian, and started to walk in the di- | 
She had | 


rection of the Indian village. 
heard her mother say that it was some 
distance beyond the big pine on the 
south corner of the clearing. She 
walked and walked. Sometimes she let 
the little Indian walk because she was 
vetting very tired. 

At last, Charity heard a voice, and 
aw an Indian woman looking anxious- 
y about. When the child heard th 
squaw, he gave a squeal of delight 


Charity smiled as she led him 
toward his mother “He was lost. 
she explained, hoping the mother 


could understand. “I was bringin 
him home.’ 
The squaw nodded. She saw the 


prec a ot cornbread the baby was car 
rying. “White papoose good,” she said 

“I’m lost now,” said Charity. 

Just then, another squaw came by 
ind said, “Ill take home.” They 
started in the direction from which 
Charity had come. After what seemed 
like a walk, Charity saw the 
learing and the cabin 

“Thank you!” she said to the Indian 
woman, Then smiled, knowin: 
the woman would surely understand 
that. 

Unbolting the door, she stepped in- 
side the cabin. There were the twin 


long 


she 


asleep! Charity was so tired that she 
went to her own bed and was soor 
asleep. 


Charity was awakened by the voices 
of the twins talking about the littl 
tox 
ind said, “We're hungry.” 

The getting low in the 
west, Charity noticed. It wouldn't be 
long before Mother and Father 
came home. 

“Where's the little Indian?” asked 
William. 

“I took him home,” said Charity 
‘Come now, wash vour faces, and I'll 
soon have supper ready.” 

They had hardly finished their meal 


sun Was 


too 


when they heard footsteps—Mother’s 
and Fathe 
Mother took all three children in 


her arms at once and hugged them. 
“Did anything happen?” Father in- 


quired. 
Yes.” the children chorused. 
“Let Charity tell about it,” said 


Father, placing a twin on each knee. 
So, Charity told about the litde fox, 
getting lost, and the Indian baby. 
When she had finished, Father said 
“Everything has turned out all right 
thanks to our brave little daughter.” 
Charity blushed. Praise was seldom 
given to ¢ hildren of that day. 
Mother was thinking of what might 
have happened, but she smiled and 
id, “Here's you'll like 
Charity,” as she opened the package 
that had lain unnoticed on the floor 


something 


It was the red cloth, enough for a 
dress. Charity could hardly believ« 
her eyes. She almost cried for jov. 


As they prepared for bed that night, 
Charity heard her father say, to het 
mother, “Do not think about the dan 
gers now. All's well that ends well.” 


As she sat up, Tommy saw her | 


A Bu. 


The Baby King. 

For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas. 


A770-S The Baby King, in color, 


with . $5.00 
A770-1 The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script..........- $5.00 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


For 4 year olds and up; 40 frames. For the 
first time —the story of Rudol h in a filmstrip! 
Your children will be delighted with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 

A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 

in color, with monval........ $6, 


A Christmas Carol 
For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE _ filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
resented in this adaptation by Margaret 
3radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 
A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 


CIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


siness Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway « Chicago 14, Illinois 


creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 


Do you need help for retarded readers... slow lamers? 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


The only graded 
basic corrective 


reading series 


HIGH interest level books 


for LOW ability readers 


NEW Handbook for entire series 
to identify “starting reading levels’’ 
© to organize corrective reading groups 


Teacher's Guide Books for each title 


© to guide skill development 
® to capitalize on an interest approach 


EMMETT A. BETTS, editor 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University 


Send for free pictorial map of historic U. S. Trails and information 
concerning these high interest level books for low ability readers. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831 South Parkway * Chicago 16, Ill. * Dept. 106 
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You 
Want the 
Best - 


AlwaysHeeCRAM’S 


New and Improved 


MAPS and GLOBES 


They are designed with 
a teacher in mind 


YOU WILL ENJOY CRAM'S 
MARKABLE-KLEENABLE FEATURE. 
GLOBES—The World's Largest 
Publisher of geographical globes 
offers to you the widest selec- 
tion of models and colors. De- 
luxe hand made and universal 
series. There's a Cram globe for 
every purpose and classroom 
use. 


MAPS—History and Geography 
maps—beautifully printed new 
color treatment. Large selection 
to meet your many requirements. 


CHARTS—Cram's Health and 
Hygiene Charts—Physical fit- 
ness, Health Education. Indis- 
pensable teaching aids for class- 
room instruction. 


ATLASES — Cram's Unrivaled 
World Atlas—64th Edition now 
available. United Nations Edi- 
tion Atlas, desk size. 


CRAM'S COMPLETE LINE of 
school aids have been visualized 
by a firm of educational publish- 
ers since 1867—-developed and 
tested in thousands of class- 
rooms. These features give Cram 
products an unmatched superi- 
ority. Use coupon below for re- 
ceiving additional information. 


THE GEO. F. CRAM CO., Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. 
} Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


— FREE information coupon — | 


Fill out and mail today 

C] Descriptive Folder—Cram's 64th 
Edition Unrivaled Atlas. 

C] | am interested in learning more 
about Graded Teaching Aids. 
Send Teaching Aids Catalog No. 
85. 

C] Send information about Markable- 
Kleenable Maps and Globes. 


Name 


Street......... 


Responsibility 
—A Big Word 


Continued from page 86 


It was a losing battle, and Peter was 
weary, but he couldn't quit. Every 
ear of corn in the crib counted a lot. 

Suddenly he straightened and stared 
down the road. What crazy kind of 
parade was coming? It bobbled and 
swayed right up to their own gate. 

At the edge of the field, Dirk gave 
a great shout and halted the picker 


‘Pete, all the neighbors are coming to | 


help us! Look! Seven, eight, nine 
cornpickers! More than two dozen 
tractors and wagons!” 

The parade came up to them. 


| Mr. Huibregtse rode the lead pic ker. 


“Heard about your pa’s bad luck,’ 
Mr. Huibregtse said kindly. “The 
boys here thought we'd better give you 
a hand; sky don’t look too good.” He 
gazed out over the harvested acres. 
“You two have really been humping!” 

“Pete was as good as a man,” Dirk 


said. 
“Yeh,” Mr. Huibregtse nodded. He 
gave Peter a keen glance. “I guess 


there's enough of us to handle the un- 


| loading now. Why don’t you knock off, 


Pete? You've done a man’s job today.” 

Gratefully, Peter staggered toward 
the back steps while ten cornpic kers 
slashed Into the rows ot corm with al 
mighty roar. 


A man’s job.” For six weary hours 


| he'd been grown up, and he'd surely 


found the meaning of that long word 


he'd learned-RE-SPON-SI-BIL-I-TY 


He'd missed the spelling match, and | 


Dirk had missed his debate, all be 
cause they felt a responsibility toward 
their family. All these men had left 
their own work because they felt a re- 
sponsibility toward their neighbors. 
The old sedan rumbled into the 


| driveway and Mom hopped out, her 


face tired but shining. “Dad's fine! 
she called happily to Peter. “I stayed 
until he was over the shock and rest- 
ing easy. Oh, Petey, the neighbors 
came, didn't they? Bless them, they'll 
want coffee and food. I'll go fix it.” 

She bustled off, and Peter’s protest 
at the baby name was left unspoken. 
Suddenly he didn’t mind. 

Cautiously, he stretched his aching 
back and flexed his arms. Why not 
head for the parlor couch? But his 
eyes went from Dirk still in the field 
to his mother hurrying to the kitchen 
And he sighed. 
once you learned about responsibility 
you couldn't shake it loose again. 

“Mom,” Peter called, trailing her 
into the kitchen, “can I help?” 


Blessing Day 


Continued from page 101) 


ELISHA (laughing) —Here! Here! 
You sound as though this blessing day 
were already a reality. First I must 
speak to Elder Brewster about it. Now 
let us be on our way or we will be late 
for Meeting. 

All move ahead « xcept Hope. 

ELISHA—Come, daughter I'll tell 
Elder Brewster it was your thought. 

HopE—Oh, thank you, Father! | 
hope Elder Brewster will say we can 
have a Blessing Day with roast turkey, 
‘n’ everything! Turns and waves to 
the audience as she exits. 

NARRATOR—Don’t you agree that the 
seeds of thought which led to the first 
Phanksgiving America 
might have been planted in the hearts 
of the Pilgrims in such a way as we 
have just shown—on a cold November 
Sunday while a group of Pilgrims 
walked along to mecting? 


celebration in 


EpitoriaL Note: The puppets photo- 
graphed on page 78 were made by the 
author's mother, Mrs. Viola Brill! Logan. 


It was plain that | 


One cost that has gone 
down through the years! 


in the early days of our country, roads were 
few and markets limited. Along narrow trails 
the pioneer carried his goods packed on 
mule or horse. Loads averaged about 200 
pounds; the normal day's journey was 25 
miles, The average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile was about $1.00, 


= 
4157 
In the 1830’s America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for mov- 
ing a ton of freight one mile was approxi- 
mately 7 cents. 


Today's locomotives 


Diesel, steam and electric 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible — 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 1% cents! 


The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ventured 
in search of homestead, trade or gold. The 
prairie schooner held about 3,000 pounds; 
25 miles was a good day’s trip. The average 
cost of moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 20 cents. 


A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were run- 
ning on tracks of steel instead of iron, thus 
making it possible to move heavier trains 
faster. The average charge per ton per mile 
had come down to approximately 3 cents, 


are a far cry from earlier 


SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this adverti t about America’s 
railroods and the country they serve will be 
moiled to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


a~ 
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CHRISTMAS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


/nexpensive, Charming, Always Appreciated 


NAME PENCILS 


1. FEATURE OFFER 


5 PENCILS WITH LEATHERETTE 
CASE PERSONALIZED AND IM- 
PRINTED AS SHOWN IN PICTURE. 


THE ONLY SET OF 
ITS KIND TO BE 
HAD AT SUCH 
A LOW COST! 


Ouly! 
29% 


2. STANDARD OFFER 


3 PENCIL SET ENCASED IN AN AT- 
TRACTIVE, TIN FOIL CHRISTMAS 
BOX, EACH PENCIL A DIFFERENT 
COLOR IMPRINTED 
IN GILT WITH THE 
RECIPIENT'S FULL 
NAME, AS SHOWN 
IN PICTURE. 


Only! 


* ONLY HIGH QUALITY PENCILS USED IN ALL PENCIL OFFERS. * 


3. ECONOMY OFFER 
3 PENCIL SET IMPRINTED WITH: 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
ENCASED IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
CHRISTMAS BOX. 
EACH PENCIL A 
DIFFERENT COLOR. 


Stic 


Ouly! 
ME ras 


~ 
ec 


4. SPECIAL OFFER 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS IN 
A STURDY XMAS BOX. 
A YEAR'S SUPPLY. 


PAYMENT YOUR CHOICE—1. REMIT WITH ORDER. 2. C. O. D. 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE NAMES. 


IN ORDER TO INSURE 


PROMPT DELIVERY, DO NOT WAIT UNTIL 
LATER TO ORDER. ORDER NOW AND BE SURE!!! 


BOX 1214 


106 | 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. 


DEPT. 14 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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reative Dramatics 
Jontinued from page 83) 


d to give one like it, they could 
u r own words without being in- 
fl d by the author's form of ex- 
| n. Youll find a little of each 
t jue in the following paragraphs 


xcellent account of an experi- 

1 creative dramatics came from 

| Hughes, a fifth-grade teacher 

dwell, New Jersey. Her pupils 

itized,- with the aid of home- 

puppets, the story of Kon-Tiki. 

\{r.. Hughes sent the text of the play, 
I'll just summarize the scenes. 

\fter a narrator had oriented the 

udience in regard to the story, the 

ippets enacted the first scene during 

-h visitors inspect the raft and 

vent disparagingly on the idea. 

next scene takes place just after 

Kon-Tiki begins its trip. Various 

exciting moments, such as the episode 


with a shark, are touched upon. An- 
er scene is of a village on a South 
Sea island where the vovagers are wel- 
med. The narrator brings the play 


to conclusion, 

Zoe M. Lamb, China Lake, Cali- 
formia, suggests: 

Dramatics should not be made the 
cart-horse’ of other subjects, the 
means by which uninteresting material 
is made more palatable and facts are 
memorized painlessly. If children sus- 
pect that dramatization is used for this 
purpose, they lose 
the subject falls disrepute. 
Drama should bring happiness and 
relaxation. If it is used as a tool rath- 
er than an art, it fails in its highest 
purpose and its real value is lost.” 

Nancy J. Focht, Lemoore, Califor- 
nia, wrote: 

“There seems to be a common be- 
lief on the part of the parents that 
star parts should be passed around. 
This is not practiced in sports; it is 
desirable to let every child in for a 
period, but a good player is not sacri- 
ficed for the sake of poor ones, Each 
child must recognize and accept his 
capacity and work for the team. So it 
is with plays. A child should be given 
a longer and more important part on- 
ly as his ability increases.” 


into 


Keep writing! 
tions [ll try to answer them by mail 
but give me plenty of time! 


The Boy Who Lost 
His Name 


Continued from page 85) 


Ihe weary travelers sighed with re- 
lief at the thin spiral of smoke curling 
up from the chimney. White Cloud 
had saved their lives. 

Now the boy must face his kinfolk- 
if they were his kinfolk. Would they 
want him? That was the question. 

“Who is it?” asked a gentle voice 
from the dark interior, The head of 
a big raw-boned woman appeared. 

“I do declare! It’s Johnny! Where- 
ever did you come from? We thought 
you dead!” The woman gathered the 
boy into her arms and hid her brim- 
ming eyes in his buckskin tunic. 

For a moment, the boy’s thoughts 
were in a whirl. In a rush of mem- 
ories, the woman’s face was suddenly 
“Aunt Kate!” he cried. 

He was home at last! When he 

irned to thank Cleng Peerson for iet 
ting him come along, the little man 
Aunt Kate tilted her head 

direction he had taken—back 
toward Fort Snelling! 

[here will be another star in Cleng 
Peerson’s*crown this night,” she said 

lerly, looking after the small figure 

Jol wreed with her. He was 
thinking, too, of his other new friend, 
Chief White Cloud—an Indian. 


iamiliar. 


was yne 


If you have ques- 


interest in it and | 


Air and steamship rates are lowerl 
Desirable hotel accommodations 
are easier to obtain. 
Traveling is cool and comfortable! 
Cities, towns and roads are uncrowded! 
It’s the exciting theatre, opera and 
concert season! 


Gemilke Juan-ies-Pins on the Cote d'Azur. 


From now on is a wonderful time to 
visit France! In autumn Paris and near- 
by chateaux are at their best. Later, 
there are winter sports in the Savoy Alps 
—and you can follow the Springtime 
northward from the Riviera to Artois! 
Everywhere in France there’s so much 
to enjoy! Ask your travel agent today 
for maps and information—or write 
Dept. Z-3, Box 221, New York 10, 
New York. 


CRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 


(NEW YORK -« CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
WEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 
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strips. 
richly dramatic, educationally sound 
study 
American growth. 
tools that will help you bring added 
interest and life to your history, lit- 


broad 
them significant details, they have a 
wide use. 


May, 
leased which will show in a direct 
way a reason for the greatness of 
America. 


MUSEUM FILMSTRIP 
CLUB TO RELEASE 
NEW AMERICAN 
HERITAGE SERIES 


A program in general edu- 
cation with specific curricu- 
lum correlations. 


ECAUSE many American museums 


and libraries, the authentic 


storehouses of our past, have made 
their treasures available for picto- 
rial reproduction, Museum Exten- 
sion Service is privileged to bring to 
you filmstrips of unmatched author- 
ity and scholarship. 


We are pleased to invite you to 


enjoy a rewarding look at America 
through this new series of color film- 


Each one is a penetrating. 


of an important aspect of 


Here are teaching 


erature, and science classes. 


Of particular value to the re- 


sourceful teacher are those materials 
which stir up many ideas, which cut 
‘ross many areas, which provoke 
individual approaches to learning. 
Because 


these filmstrips present 


themes and weave around 


They should be a part of 


every program of general education. 


Each month, October through 


a new filmstrip will be re- 


TO 
MUSEUM 
EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


10 East 43rd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


5 
| 
| 
| 
We would like to preview the first re- l 

lease of the Museum Filmstrip Club. Within ] 

one week of receipt we will either return | 
the filmstrip in good condition or send sub- | 
scription to the Club which will entitle us to 

keep the first release and receive the seven | 
additional releases to be made during the | 

1952-3 school season. The membership is | 
$20. Filmstrips will sell to non-members at 
$6 each. 

| 
| 
l 


| go to Washington someday, 


Marching Books 
(Continued from page 89) 


entertain or 
us, and ab- 
Please 


may 
read 
to offer. 


people whom we 
teach You have 
sorbed what we have 
pass us on. 

Ali the Books march 
chair three more times and walk bach 
to their places on the bookshelf. Then 
Mr. Jefferson awakes and looks ar und 
He stands up and 


door.) 


around his 


goes over 


the room. 
to the 


JEFFERSON (calls)—Sam. Come in 
here. I want to see you about some 
books. 

NARRATOR—Thomas Jefferson wasn’t 


at ali sure whether his granddaughter 
Martha would approve of what he 
was going to do or not, but he and his 
servant packed the books in boxes and 
put them on the porch. When this 
was done, both Mr. Jefferson and Sam 
went to bed. 


Scene 2 


Jefe rson is seated at a desk 

NARRATOR—In the morning Martha 
was awakened by the sound of horses 
trotting up the hill along the driveway 
and pulling ten wagons with “Moving 


Van” written on the side of each wag- 
on. She dressed in a hurry and rushed 
down the stairs 

MARTHA— Grandfather! What 
happening outside? Are we moving 
away because we lost Monticello? 


JEFFERSON—No, my dear. We are 
not moving and we are not losing our 
home, thanks to my books. 

MARTHA over to 
What do you mean? 

JEFFERSON Well, I must admit it, 
Martha; I am selling my books to save 
our home. The Library of Congress 
in Washington, D.C., has bought them 
to replace those burned by the invad- 
ing British soldiers last August 

MARTHA~—You can't, Grandfather! 
You love your books; I can’t let you 
sell them. 

JEFFERSON—Martha, my dear, look 
at it this way. I have read them all 
I know what is in them. Nobody can 
take away the knowledge that is here 
in my brain nor'the pleasure I hav: 
received which I have here in my 
heart. Besides, I can start another 
collection. 

MARTHA 
vou find more 
my hoolbooks 


coming him) - 


That's right! I will help 
books. You may have 
and my storybooks 
Goes over to the violin and carries it 
carefully back to her grandfather, now 
standing near a window. She gives 
him the violin. Here, Grandfather. 
Play a cheerful march tune to send 
the marching books on their way to 
Washington and the Library of Con- 
gress. Those wonderful books are not 
only saving Monticello for you and 
me, but they are going to help others 
citizens of the United 


to be wiser 
States. 

jeErFerRSON (holding his violin)- 
Yes, Martha, I was fond of my library 


but I am more fond of my home. 
Perhaps some day visitors will make 
pilgrimages to Monticello to learn 
how the people lived in this nine- 
teenth century. 

MARTHA— The 
ginning to roll. 
Grandfather. 

Jefferson plays, while Martha keeps 
time with her hands. 

NARRATOR Thomas Jefferson played 
the march of victory on his violin, 
while Martha clapped her hands to 
keep time with the music. The books 
he sold still form a part of the present- 
day Library of Congress. When you 
ask to see 
these books. And if you get near 
Charlottesville, Virginia, don't forget 
to visit Monticello, the home that was 
saved by marching books, 


moving vans are be- 
Off they go! Play, 


Holiday’ Activity for December 


SUGGESTED ON THE CLASSROOM BREAKFAST CALENDAR 


| WED. | THU. 


Thisfull-color classroom calendar, Family 
size 12"x 18", has been prepared to 4 
aid in establishing better breakfast oS 4 
habits in the home. Some of the Ay 
monthly illustrations and activity FOR GRADES 4+5+6 | 
Suggestions are planned to encour- 
age parent cooperation. is an excellent way toextendthe | 
‘ classroom teaching of breakfast into 
It is part of a complete breakfast the home. Here ave the activities sug- | 
teaching unit for grades 4, 5,and 6, gested on the December calendar: aI 
which includes a 28-page Teacher's 
Monval “Two Better Breakfast Plays * Talk about the food needs ofthe | 
and Other Classroom Activities,” various family members, ; 
edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory * Let the children plan a breakfast | 
School, University of Chicago... menu which will be adequate ! 
the children in planning breakfast : 
genus. P Suggest they prepare the Christmas 
Breakfast a5 a family party. 
Reader's Digest says... e Fneel- 
“Believing that much of their Educational Director 
trouble with inattentive and CEREAL INSTITUTE, I 
fractious pupils can be traced to 135 South = Salle Street, ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 
inadequate breakfasts, educa- Please send we PRES Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
tors in increasing numbers are GRADES 4 
teaching youngsters the impor- 
tance of proper breakfasting.” Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. Address — — : 
‘ucational r 
4 benterment of mational City | 
135 South La Salle Street | 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


JUMBO KIT 


Made Especially for Lower Grade Classroom Use. 


EVERYTHING TO DECORATE YOUR ROOM — MAKE GIFTS TOO! 
ALL IN ACTUAL SIZE — BEAUTIFULLY COLORED PAPER — 
COMPLETE — READY TO USE! 


Posters — Window Pictures — Blackboard Borders —- Table and Room Decorations — 
Gifts for Children to make and take home including 


SANTA WITH SLED 


AMUSING DANCING 

CHRISTMAS TREE 

GIFT ENCLOSURE 
SCRAP BOOK 

CANDY CANE DECORAT 


GIFT TAGS 

SLED FAVOR (BOX) 
SOAP ANIMALS 


DOOR sTor 


CA 
AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING Cheistmas ITEMS ‘CHILDREN LOVE TO MAKE. 


All material is brand new and comes 
ec olete ready to use. Our Big 1952 
. » Christmas Kit gives you thrill- 
ingly new ideas your children will love 
and their parents will cherish. Extra 
copies of any of the items can be had 


by return mail, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1952 


Avoid disappointment. RUSH 
CHRISTMAS KIT will be rushed postpaid by 
turn mail. 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Box 508-D, Park Ridge, 


$1.00 and your 


re- 


Christmas Art Service, Box 508-D 
Park Ridge, til. 


| am enclosing $1.0 


Please rush the big es CHRISTMAS KIT 
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your” 
teaching aids 
easy to read 


For instance, you can now use the A. & 
Stencil Sheet to prepare your teaching , 
‘aids ony time, any place, in a matter 


ducts are for use with all makes of 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 

5700 W. Touhy Avenve, Chicago 31, Iilinols 

Without obligation, send me full informa- 

tion about 

( ) A. B. Dick Stencil Pencil and Hand- 
writing Stencil Sheet 

( ) Other A. B. Dick special products for 


schools 
( ) MODERN mimeographs 


Neme 


DK PUBLISHED IN U.S. 

You Pay Only the Bookstore Price 
We Pay Postage 
46 CEDAR ST 


Kookmailer WEW YORK 5, WY. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


GOLDEN BOOK of PROGRAM 


si Plays 
Choral R 

ed, arrange 


i Rhythms 
teed for 


nta 
gram Material $2.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co. 
Daneville, N. Y. 
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Mystery Pie 
(Continued from page 98) 


Let me see that circular again, please. 
(Rereads it; has an inspiration. She 
turns to the children. Now, I want 
you all to go out to play, and leave 
me alone. I want to think, 
rretra (quietly)—We'll all take a 
walk along the river until Ma calls us. 
Ushers others off.) 
Mother starts to work.) 


Scene 2—NSeveral days later 
Mother is at Lisby, Hegred, 


and the twins are eating. 

FRETTA (comes im & uh He rald, who 
bows )—Ma, this man was asking for 
you in the village. 

have a message from 
Baron Foozlebaum. He wishes me to 
inform you that your pie won the 
prize, in his contest. The Baron said 
he had never tasted anything as good. 
He would like to have you furnish his 
cook with your recipe. 

morHer—Recipe? Goodness! Why, 
it’s just minced meat and—and—a few 
other things. 

perte—“Minced meat?” Mal! 
made a pie of the ruined stew! 

neRTA—And you never told us. 

Lisnpy (jumping up and down)— 
And it won the prize. It won! It won! 

The children all talk at once.) 
morHeER (to Herald) —We thank you 
and Baron Foozlebaum, a great deal. 

Herald bows himself out right. ) 

CHILDREN (dance about, singing) 
Mincemeat pie—mincemeat pie! We 
won a house with mincemeat pie. 

There is a scrambling notse from 
doorway at right and Tramp enters.) 

MOTHER (advances with big spoon 
in hand)—You again! 

TRAMP (sniffs the air expectantly 
and says apologetically)—Mum, I've 
come to tell you I'm sorry I| spoiled 
your meal the other night, when | 
mixed it all together. 

MOTHER—So—it was you who did all 
that damage to our stew! 


stove, 


You 


necrep—But, Ma, don’t you see? ow. 


He really helped us. If he hadn't 


| dumped the apples in the stew, you 


wouldn't have won the prize! 
MOTHER—So it was. But— 
to ddd some ideas of my own. 
FreTrA—I think we should 
him for what he did! 
mMoTHER—Yes, I'm sure we should 
\nyway—we should always be forgiv- 
ing. I tell you what I'll do. As soon 
as We move into our white cottage in 
the village I'll make a fine stew and a 
To Tramp.) And 
you are invited to help us eat them. 
rramp—Hooray! 
All dance in a circle, shouting, 
“Hooray for mincemeat piel”) 


I had 


thank 


mincemeat pie, 


A Sure Cure 


(Continued from page 87) 


Time to Laugh, and the chapter in 
Homer Price about the Doughnut Ma- 
chine. Shake well.” (Looks up.) I 
feel better already. (Exits. 
Well, “Doctor” Fleming, 
you certainly had an interesting lot of 
patients If they follow your 
advice I'm sure they will all be cured 
in a short time. 
LIBRARIAN~ Thank you. 


ASSISTANT 


today. 


I did have 


| fun “prescribing” for those children 
because I know books are a sure cure | « 


for lots of things. 

ASSISTANT—Well, it is time 
home. I'm going to get in my 
chair and have myself a nice restful 
evening with a good book. 

LIBRARIAN That sounds fine, 
almost like one of my own prescrip- 
tions. I think I'll do the same thing 

Each select a book and exits with 
under her arm.) 


easy 


rising 
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to go | 


with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 


old material 


Suggestions we hope you find 


to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14° square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
x 43). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


1 piece 10” 


Simple directions: 1 T'o 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, | 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 


| 


+} | 


around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 


No Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 
of frame —Set frame on 
cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 


paddings.( Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 
fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 
longer than circumference 
and 3” wider than height 
of frame). Sew this to top 


piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering, Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 


A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. It always tastes 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Describes over 200 Text- 
books in all subjects for 
Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High Schools in- 
cluding the New 1952 
Editions. 32 Pages of 
Helpful Information for 
Supts., Principals and 
Teachers. Write Dept. 8. 


COMPLETE CATALOG 


| NOBLE AND NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS INC 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3.N.Y¥ 


sreetings from (your oun same). 


GIFT PENCILS 
BY THE GROSS 


144 Imprinted, $5.50 Only, Postpaid 


vr Choice of Imprint 


Your Teacher or Your School mame or class. 
imprinted pencils in 
‘ bristmas Kel 
artreu ippe ue, with ma 
mur once any 
several gross today 
w check 


move, Onder 


Greetings from 


hey order 
FREE TO TEACHERS. First 300 customers 
receive simulated leather book cover 
with your own name stamped in gold. 


Dept. I, 15 East Wash 


MARY LOUISE 


ington St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Material for 


TEACHING ALASKA UNIT 


“Picture “Postcards Sent “Direct to Your School 
picture Postcard 


33 

2 


<= 
cz 
or 


< Sun), 
(Kodiak Brown 
Dog Derby), TA 
PASS (Moose), A 4 
RDOVA (Salmon), UNALAK- 
SKA (Farms). 
Stamped cards will be mailed from the pointa men- 
tioned and the views can be varied if several in the 
class order 
15 Card Set—$1.75 Reg. Mail 
(Takes 2 to 3 weeks—perhaps longer) 
15 Card Set—S$2.00 Airmail 


(Fastest Delivery—matter of days) 
ARCTIC REMAIL AGENCY 
Box 254, College, Aloske 


Be Prepared for Christmas 
Each packet ts complete, orinted in actual 
size, colored paper and ready to use. Alt 
materia! has been used in our regular TEACHER-PLANS service 
Prior tolast year. 
LARGE POSTERS 
Came - Men 
‘an Earty American Ehristmes 

Also, — Christmas Packet Christmas Cards — 
Crrtstmas Blackboard and Windo 
Crrtstmas Act of 

OTHER CHRISTMAS PACKETS 

Christmas Pane! 20c — Shepherds 2 

Packet of Special Christmas designs 1 

ORDER NOW Shipped immediately 


ANN MARIE, Dept. A-42, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, iti. 


| 
d 
| 
j ‘ 
i cost way to get them is with MODER! 
oie saving copies as you wish, then . 
the. stencil for re-run if desired. 
| my Find out for yourself. Mail the 
A. IC WRIGLEYS 
\ 
Our F | Stimulate interest Ia Alaska from beginning to 
Peer, . 5 end of yon unit. Children will experience the 
thrill of receiving Picture Postcards from 15 
¢: 7 verious oddresses in Alaska 
4 a Alaska points NOME 
Ivor NENANA McK INL 
© 
| 
| 
a. 
. | 
aes 
T 


Self Teaching 
Vocabulary 
SEAT WORK 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 
In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
only five words at a time for word-and-picture 
matching, and he must match each one not 
once but ten times. Thirty words are included. 
Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cut- 


ting up. 
per set 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 


cherries 


VOCABULARY SEATWORK 


Through using it in seat work periods the 
child teaches himself an extensive reading vo- 
cabulary. On each lay-sheet are twenty-five 
pictures, with a space below each in which 
the pupil is to lay the corresponding printed 
word. He is enabled to do this without help 
from the teacher by a dictionary card which 
illustrates the twenty-five words. There is a 
total vocabulary of 300 words, most of which 
are in the Gates list, 200 nouns and 100 verbs. 

Each is a six-pupil set, six lay sheets, print- 
ed word-cards, six dictionaries, and six enve- 
lope containers 

Each set contains six different units, each of 
25 words, or 150 pa in all. 


(3 sets for ss 48 pl plus + postage) 
ABOVE VOCABULARY UNITS ARE ON 
GRADE 1-C, 1-8 LEVEL 


FREE with every orver oF $3.00 or 
MORE A COPY OF “HOW TO CONDUCT 
INDIVIDUAL SEAT WORK" 


WASHBURNE 
SELF-TEACHING — SELF-CORRECTING 
Arithmetic Cards 


SET 2 ADDITION 


For learning addition combinations. Consists 
of 100 cards, each giving one of the basic 
combinations on one side, combination with 
answer on reverse. In box. 

Also: N417 SUBTRACTION 
N418 MULTIPLICATION 
N419 DIVISION 


55¢ Per Box, 45¢ in Dozen Lots 


OUR NEW CATALOG contains hundreds of 
other ae and arithmetic devices for ele- 
mentary grade 


ORDER TODAY 


(Check or money order must 4 
order.) Mi sets 


PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
2921 West 63rd St. Chicago 29, li. 


Thanksgiving Poultry 
(Continued from page 102 


Jane set Blondie and Beadeye in a 
tub of clean water. They swam and 
dived and were soon sleek and white 
again. Then they jumped out of the 
tub and waddled after ja and Jerry 
anxious to be fed. 

That evening Father said, “You 
children should build a pond for your 
ducks.” 

“Could we, Father?” 
“I'll dig a hole.” 
“Tl help you line it with cement, 

Father said. 

Next morning Jerry dug a shallow 
hole near the chicken house, and Jane 
wheeled the dirt away in the wheel- 
barrow. Father helped Jerry mix sand, 
cement, and water to line the pond 
Then he showed Jerry how to smooth 
the cement with a trowel. When the 
cement was dry, Jane and Jerry filled 
the pond with water. Blondie and 
Beadeye were quick to discover their 
private pool and they splashed and 
paddled there all summer. 

By fall, the two ducks were full! 
grown and plump. Jane almost cried 
when anyone said anything about 
Thanksgiving, and Jerry always quick- 
ly talked of something else. 

Early in November Jane asked het 
mother, “Wiil we be having Thanks- 
giving dinner at home this year?” 

“Oh, I think so,” answered her 
mother. 

Let’s eat out for a change, 
Jane. 

But Father spoke up quickly, “I 
like your mother’s cooking too well 
to go anywhere else for Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

Then Jerry had a wonderful idea. 
“I know, Mother! Can't we invite ail 
the relatives? Last year we just had 
Aunt Celia and Uncle Ned.” 

“We really should have a family 
reunion, and Thanksgiving would be a 
fine time,” Mother agreed. 

On the way to school the next day 
Jerry said, “Now, we don’t have to 
worry about the ducks anymore. Two 
ducks would never be enough to feed 
all the reiatives!” 

Sure enough! Mother bought a 
large turkey and cooked a ham besides. 

One night Father ruffled Jerry's hair 
and said, “What kind of farmer are 
you? You were going to raise the 
Thanksgiving turkey and instead you 
raise a duck named Beadeye.” 

“I know, Father, but next year I 
will raise a turkey for Thanksgiving.” 

“Not one turkey, Jerry. A farmer 
should never raise one of anything if 
he plans to eat it,” said Father. “One 
animal always becomes a pet. None 
of us could eat Blondie or Beadeye.” 

Jerry looked up in surprise. “Why, 
Father, you never intended to eat our 
ducks for Thanksgiving dinner?” 

“No, son,” he said smiling, “I knew 
that day at the hatchery that we'd be 
buying our Thanksgiving bird.” 


Jerry asked. 


” 


said 


Turtles in the Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 100) 


his shell. This was the same way he 
reacted every morning. 

As the unit progressed, the children 
began to know a great deal about their 
own turtle but little about the spec ies. 
Fortunately, I was able to borrow a 
land turtle from one of my friends in 
order to compare the two types of tur- 
es in class. This comparison, coupled 
with pictures of different types of tur- 
tles, seemed to make the children raore 
conscious that many kinds of turtles 
do exist. By this time, interest in the 
unit was on the wane and we conclud- 
ed with the fanciful story Timothy 
Turtle, by Al Graham (Viking Press), 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 


Helpful “Teaching Materials 


coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 
tequired remittance. You mey send other coupon columns, 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educotional Dept. X. 


1 am Interested in the Ivory Inspection Pa- 
trol, as described in your advertisement—colored 20” 


by 26” Wall Chart and Individual 


inspection Patrol! Sheets. cond me sufficient material for . students. 
92 

Street of R.D. 2.0.00... No. Pupils . 

CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educational Director. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 1} - 2 - 3. 

9 

Street or R.D. 

CEREAL “eo inc., Educational Director. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
GRADES 4-5 - 

9 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. Please send information on your American Pictorial 


History offer. (See ad on Page 85. 


273 
Zone State 11-52 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Public Relations Dept. Please send me: «s-« Copies 
of “WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER, "* with TEACHERS’ MANUAL; ....... copies of 
“JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM," also with TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
: 258 
ab . Grade 
Street of TTT . No. Pupils 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Please send me your colorful brochure which describes the Eye 
Gate Filmstrip Club Plan, and the fully illustrated 1952-1953 edition of the Eye Gate 
Filmstrip Catalog. 
291 
Position ..... 
Street or R.D . School 
AMERICAN CAN CO. Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitied 
“The Story of Food."’ (Available only to teachers.) 
58 
Street @F No. Pupils 
City Zone . State . . 11-52 
THE STRATHMORE COMPANY. Please send me your 4-color Catalog on Educational Toys 
and Magic Slates for school use. (See ad on Page 31.) 


MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE. Piease send me descriptive literature on the new color 
filmstrip club. Also send Study Guide which contains printed reproductions of each frame 
in the first release. 


316 


. 
. 
DICTIONARY : 
| 
| 
| = | | 
| “4 
: 
= 
| 
| 
. 
: 
| : 
; 
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ing Playtime in November 


: Bernice Walz 
FILL IN COMPLETELY for I74 

the coupons for the items 

you want. Be sure to cl'p qa 

out the entire columa of 

coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 

required remittance. You may send other coupon columns, 

clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 

THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


s, he can be it again. If he misses 


PLYMOUTH ROCK one he must choose someone else to 


Find a good-sized rock and print be the Hunter for the next game, 


a “1620” on it with a black crayon 

Let all players leave the room except THANKSGIVING REMINDERS 
one who hides the rock so that just The first child names any suitable 
part of it shows. The first child word that pertains to Thanksgiving 
to find the rock hides it for the next such as corn. The next child men- 
Tame tions something beginning with the 
N T last letter of corn—nuts. The next 
CORN PICTURES child must give a word beginning 
Give each player a handful of with s—Squanto. The game contin- 
corn, a piece of construction paper, ues with the naming of Thanksgiv- 
and some paste. The children then ing words, using the last letter of 
arrange the kernels to form pictures each as the key for the next word. 
‘ or designs. The best picture wins. If a child fails to think of a word, he 
’ is out. Those left after a given time 


5 CATCH THE TURKEYS are the winners. 
While one child chosen to be the INDIAN PUZZLE 


Hunter leaves the room, choose three 

children to be ‘Turkeys. At a given Give each child a picture of an 
signal, the Hunter returns. All the Indian to color. When they are all 
players put their heads down on their colored, have each child cut his 
desks and carefully hide their faces Indian into seven odd-shaped pieces 
in their arms. The Hunter then and put them in an envelope with 
cries, “Gobble, gobble” and the three — his name on it. All children then ex- 
chosen Turkeys must answer, “Gob- change envelopes. Within a given 
ble, gobble.” The Hunter tries to time see who can fit the pieces to- 
guess which children are the Tur- gether to make the Indian. The first 
evs. If he can do so in three guess- one to succeed is the winner. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird 
Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder for each pupil, prize buttons for 
pupils in winning team, and sea! for each pupil with perfect score. There are 

children in my class. (See Page 101.) 


Address 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS. Please send me complete descriptive information about: (1) LIFE'S 
series of black-and-white 35 mm Filmstrips showing peoples end places important in the 
news today; (2) LIFE'S exciting color Filmstrips on art, science, history. 
374 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D + . No. Pupils 


City . Zone .. State 11-52 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES. Please send me information on the new simplified system 
of teaching rhythms to the very young. Include information on your instructional records of 
couple dances and mixers. 
423 
Name 
Street or R.D 


City meee . 11-52 


AIR FRANCE. Piease send me information regarding Air France flights to Europe and al! 
the world. 


Club Exchange 


chool teachers and pupils. Re- 


your answers directly to 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 
é end us a notice of your own, 
st in your locality. All letters received City .. State 11-52 
publication of your notice should be an- 
| ou ‘ ymplete addresses, and be signed by the Please ‘tis = Htereture on 
tee l 1 the m early, addressed to Club Exchange, po especially interested new slidefilm ca isting classroom teec 
] Put Instreeror, Dar «, N.Y. We are unable to supply names of — —— 
individual pen pal 
Name 
{labama.—My third- and fourth-grade Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils 
Ry pupils and I should like to exchange in our rural school will be glad to ex- Street or 1.0 
etters, post card and pictures w th change letters or scenic post cards City 
oh children and teachers of the same grades with other teachers and pupils from 
i ae n the United States. We live in “the other states and countries. Address A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S. I'd like more information about CLEEN-SEAL masters 
oe. cradle of the Confederacy Ack tress Miss Phyllis Bauer, District 82, Spring- and the complete line of A. 8. Dick products for spirit duplicators. 
ome Miss Annie B. Barnett, P.O. Box 1102, field, Minnesota 
Williams School ontwomery, Alabama 332 
New York.—My third-grade pupils de- Meme 
Florida.-My fourt ind fifth sire to exchange letters, pictures, sou- 
om, : rades wish ha tters witl venirs, ideas, and projects with pupils Street or R.D 
he ee pupils of the same grades in th ted of the same grade anywhere in the 
. ox States, Canada, Cub nd We — United States and foreign countries. We City teens ---» Zone ....... State ... 11-52 
he live near the caves " nty. are twenty-five miles from New York 
’ Addres« mail to: Mr Bevis City, out on Long Island. Address mail SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES. Please send me information about your De Luxe and Tourist 
M Bascom School, Ba ' rid to Miss Belva Hennegan, Hewitt Class Services to Europe, and other data which will be helpful in planning my trip. 
Mey School, 459 Hempstead Avenue, Rock- 404 
li upils 1 ville Centre, New York. 
interest with ott the Vorth Dakota.-My third and fourth ey 
United Stat intr grades and I should like to exchange 
teach all grades is rural school etters, ideas, and souvenirs with other City 
Ly Address mail to: Miss Et! schools in other states. Address cor- 
101 Lucier Street, Murphysbor respondence to: Mrs. Marian Kramer, F. E. COMPTON & CO. Please send . copies of the Compton Pian for your 
y Norway Lake No. 4 School, Hamberg, School's Social Living Program (as shown in ’ September issue peges 56-57 and October 
Kentuckhy.- My pupils a n North Dakota. 
1% terested in exchanging letter i 
with other pupils and teac! ever ‘ennsylvania.-Our pupils sixth, 
Re where. Our school is locate: nth, and ewhth grades wish to ex- 
; > the coal fields of eastern Kentuc. 1 etters and souvenirs with class- No. Pupils 
oa. dress all mail to: Mrs. Marie | he United States and foreign 
* : Hoskinston, Kentucky ntrics. Our school is located in the State . 11-52 
h v Forge. We are in an A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. M. Please send me information about: [] Stencil Pencil, 
ie Minnesota.-My pupils in grades on tr nd agricultural area also Handwriting Stencil, (] MODERN mimeographs; () Other A. B. Dick special products 
pr to eight and I should like to corre- ‘ rs ride will take us to for schools 
ane spond with school children and teachers t heart Philadelphia, or Wil 
anywhere We live in a mixed-farming ming r the Pennsvyivania Dutch 
region about fifty miles from Lake Itas rea ar d Reading. Address mail to 
ra, the source of the Ad- Miss Mildred pwood, Sc huylkill Con- 
4 dress: Miss Lillian Balke, Pine Hill solidated White Horse Road, 
School, Fosston, Minnesota. Phoenixyi Vennsylwania. 
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A November Crossword Puzzle 


Cleo Humphrey 


3 
is 
ai 
34 
te 
140 42 
43 | 44 
< 45 
rr 46 
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ACROSS 


1. We have this for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

3. Please come - - once. 

t. Bridge 

7. The turkey was -- the platter 

A beverage 

4 Thanksgiving comes on the fifth 
day the wet k. 

1. Pronoun 

2. To talk in an easy manner 

13. Veteran (abbr. 

15. A rodent 

16. We hear with our - - - -. 

21. Manuscript (abbr.) 

22. Exclamation 

23. Main dish of Thanksgiving din- 
ner 

26. Big turkey ( abbr 

27. Past tense of “dig” 

29. President Truman’s wife’s name 

10. Pronoun 

il. To act or behave 

32. To let fall 

4. An action word is a - - - -. 

6. One who keeps time 

8. Sick 

19. With 

Hl. Above 

+2. Either one -- the other 

13. Having many spines 

#4. Road (abbr 

16. Opposite of no 

+7. A present 

19. Autumn days -- - here. 

51. Hurried 

92. Paid abbr 


DOWN 
Most children like to - - -. 


9 
3. Small crawling insect 


. ---, skip, and jump! 


Chair 

Boy’s or girl’s nickname 
6. Autumn month 
7. He will --- the machinery. 
8. November holiday 


10. We have a ----- on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


12. Credit (abbr. ) 

14. Transpose ( abbr.) 

17. We have a program in - ----- 
at Thanksgiving time. 

18. We go to ------ to thank God 


on Thanksgiving Day. 

19. The center of a wheel 

20. Always yours (abbr. 

22. To total 

24+. Again (prefix) 

25. Two letters added to form the 
plural of many words 

28. Depart 

10. Pronoun 

Short sharp noise 

34. In a high degree 

35. Nearly every ---- has gone 
South for the winter. 

6. Upper part 

Males 

10. The ---- pebble on the beach 

12. Either, -- 

3. Little girls wear - - -- - - around 

their waists. 

+5. Long thin strip of leather 

18. For a great distance 

50. Finish 


Key to Puzzle 


“Let’s Go, America” 


FAST-MOVING stery of how the 

railroads serve the nation, espe- 
cially prepared for tebevision, has 
been scheduled for the “American 
Inventory” program over the NBC 
television network on Sunday, No- 
vember 16, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m., E.S.T. 
See newspaper for other zones.) 


Produced by Teleprograms, Inc., in 
co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, the show opens 
with a twelve-year-old girl visiting 
farm, forest, and mine. She sees the 
raw materials move from mill or fac- 
tory for processing or fabrication, 
and then on to the consumer. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. Be sure to clip 
out the entire columa of 
coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 
required remittance. You may send other coupon columns 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Please send me your free pictorial! map of historic 
US ails and information concerning your high interest level books for low ability 
readers. 
405 


BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 


188 


S.V.E. Holiday booklet featuring filmstrips and 2 « 2 slides for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mes programs 


@ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a free copy of the new 16-page 


197 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE. Dept. 1-11. FREE CATALOGS TO HELP YOU .. . Please send 
me a sample copy of ‘Classroom Animal-Experiment Book.'' Also send latest catelog 
describing over 33 teaching aids on health and nutrition programs—including Recipe 
Booklets, Food Bulletins, Fact Pamphiets, and Charts 


280 
FIRST LOAN COMPANY, Dept. $133. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described on Pace 3. 
328 
Street of R.D. ..... 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Please send me: FREE Rayon Teaching Units: 
() (TA) Grades 1-3 Kit; [) (18) Grades 4-8 Kit; [) (TD) Science Kit 
22 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-11. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 
377 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils . 


“Teaching in @ Divided World,’ by J. Hartt Walsh, Ph.D., Dean, College of Education, 
Butler University. 


@ THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me Cram's Classroom Classics - Volume 5, No. 2 


Stree? of BBs No. Pupils 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U."s *"10- 
Wey ——e Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than 
nickel a day. 


18 
OP No. Pupils .. 
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HOW to VOTE 


AnnElla Alexander 


Teacher, Highland School, Omaha, Nebraska 


I* ovr school, the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils vote whenever there 
are city The chief purpose is to show the 
pupils how to exercise their right to vote and to encourage them so they will 


primary and veneral elections 
do so when they reach voting age 

[wo publications, State ar d County Electt 
to Election Officials of Douglas ¢ 
references. The voting is carried on in accordance with the State Election 
You can follow those for your state 


Laws of Nebraska and In- 
tructions ounty, Nebraska, are used as 


Law s 
Campaigning 


The election project begins in school when the city starts its campaign. 
Che children remind their parents of the approaching election and urge 
them to register. A graph is made to show the number of parents who do 

rhe class gathers information about campaign issues and candidates by 
clipping arth le s and cartoons [trom me Wspapers and magazines Prior toa 
presidential election, a committee calls on the Republican and Democratic 
headquarters for campaign literature and pictures of the candidates. Sample 
ballots are obtained at the election commissioner's office 

All this material is displayed on bulletin boards. However, all campaign 
The l states that no campaign- 
t lace ov hundred feet 


is removed before election day 
permite d within 


literature 


ing may be the voing within one 


of the entrance 


Qualifications 


A poster showing the qualifications of a voter is displayed. These may 


different in state 

|. Must be at least twenty-one vears of age. 

2 Must be a the United States 

. Must have the six months, in the 


and in the precinct ten days 


your 


citizen of 


resided it state county forty days, 


How te Mark Ballots 


Another poster is made to show how to mark a ballot so it will count 


THESE SPOIL BALLOTS 


Ze, 


THESE MARKS ARE LEGAL 


Y 


\ 


Correctly marked and spoiled ballots from previous elections are posted 
on our bulletin board Thus. the children learn which ballots can be count- 
ed The correct form is an X in the box If a ballot is marked with a 
check marked in or signed by the voter, it is spoiled. If the in- 
structions say ind ¢/ are marked, none can be counted. 
fewer than the number specified. 


inh 
to ve 
voter legally indicate 


However, a may 


Federal Laws Hegarding Voting 


ents to the Constitution are studied 

t i States to vote shall not be denied or 

the lt w State on account of race, color, or 

previous condition of 

19th Amendment 
The neht of 

abridged by the United 


tivens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 


States or by any State on account of sex.” 


New Werds and Their Meanings 


children list tion vocabulary terms and their meanings 
the official list of candidates 
hoard thos onduct the 


, with what politic 


who election 


il party you afhliat 


where peopl eo to vote In an election 


] 
smallest voting unit in 


the a city 


qualifications of a ler (see poster 

record of names and signatures of voters ina pree inct 

of such right 

s. months, or days, stated by the 


registration 
the 
ferm of residence 


voter giving the time he has lived in a certain place 


uflrage right to vote or exercise 


the period by vea 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. Be sure to clip 
out the entire column of 
coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with an) 
required remittance. You may send other coupon columns, 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


AMPRO CORPORATION. Please send your new booklet, ‘Teaching with an Ampro Tape 
Recorder,’' never before offered and especially prepared for elementary teachers, 
describing school and classroom uses of the Tape Recorder 


428 


Name of School and Address 


Attention of Position 


City . Zone . State .. 11-52 


DELKOTE, INCORPORATED. Please send me a copy of "How to Cut Book Costs’’—an 
illustrated book maintenance technique booklet describing methods of using liquid plastic 
BOOK-SAVER 

402 


Zone State 11-52 


. copies (limit 25 per class) 
suggesting ways to re-use 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76. Please send ....... 
of your "1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags, 
thrifty cotton bags in home sewing and class projects 


Name 


Street or R.D School 


City . Zone State 


Please send me descriptive bulletins on your complete Phonics 


LYONS & CARNAHAN. 


program 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City ... . Zone State . 11-52 


THE GARRARD PRESS. Without cost or obligation, please send me the Dolch descriptive 
booklet and the pamphlet, Security in Reading. 


Street or R.D. .. No. Pupils 


Zone State . 11-52 


Please send me price list and information about your 1952 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 
P offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by 


Christmas Personalized Penci 
selling Imprinted Schoo! Pencils 


Street or R.D 


City .... 


trated story of th 
way expansion by decades. Especia for social 
room quantities available on subsequent request 


y useful 


67 
Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils .. 


Ge sca . Zone State 11-52 


GENERAL MOTORS, Dept. of Public Relations. Please send me, for myself and my pupils, 
‘ ... Feprints of your advertisement which appears on Page 32. Also a copy of your 
booklet ‘Research Looks to New Horizons.” 

Name 


Street or R.D. . 


Zone 


RUBBER MFRS. ASSN., INC., Rubber Footwear Div. Please send me the CLASSROOM 


KIT ON COLD PREVENTION. [Kits will be mailed after Nov. 15.) 


No. Pupils 


State 


at 
4 
64 
ig earning 
4 
Page 
. 
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Ts 
“he 
‘9 
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ia 
he . — 
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14 bed 
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48 
No. Pupils ..... 
Woy s 
mes ° ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of your illus- 
DS, with map series showing rail- 
aie studies, grades 6 and up. Class- 
. 
‘ 
_  - = No. Pupils ...... 
The . 
4 
pollir 
- 355 
. 
@ Street or R.D. .. 
t 
wey 


Officers of Election 
The pupils vote by ballot for an election commissioner. Then the com- 
missioner appoints all other officers of the election: an inspector, four reg- 
istration clerks, a receiving board (three judges and two clerks), and a 
counting board (two judges and two clerks 


Registration 


Registration begins at least four weeks before election. Blanks to be used 
by the pupils are mimeographed. A sample page of the “Original Regis- 
tration Register, City of Omaha” is used as a guide 


Date 
Vame, 
tddress 
Term of Residence, Precinct 
Party Affiliation 
Signature of J oter 
Color Hair 

ipparent eight 
Occupation 
Registration taken by 


Last First Middle 


County State 


Color Eyes 


Pounds; Apparent Height Feet Inches 


On the appointed days, two registration clerks take turns registering vot- 
ers during school hours. 

Each registrant must take this oath: “You do solemnly swear or affirm 
that you will fully and truly answer all such questions as shall be put to you 
touching your place of residence, name, place of birth, qualifications as an 
elector, and all other questions provided for by laws of this state affecting 
your right to register and vote therein.” 

Since the pupils are not of voting age they are permitted to give their 
The completed forms are kept in a loose-leaf 
A pupil is not required to reg- 


ages as twenty-one or older 
book and stored at school between elections 
ister a second time unless he has changed his address 

Our registration closes on the same day as registration in the city. 


Preparing for Election 


Mimeographed ballots in simplified form are prepared by a committee. 
Sample ballots clipped from the newspapers may be used. ) 

A ballot box, ‘clearly labeled, is made from a large cardboard carton. It 
has an opening in the top to receive the voted ballots. 

A voting booth is supplied with a card of “Instructions to Voters,” ob- 
tained from the city election commissioner, and a blue pencil. 

Two Poll Books are prepared for use in keeping a list of the names of 
those who vote on election day. 


Election Day 


A judge of the receiving board proclaims the polls open with the words: 
“Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! These polls are now open.” A half hour 
before the polls close he announces that fact in a similar manner. 

The two clerks on the receiving board examine the register to see if the 
If so, he signs his name 
1 and a clerk writes his name in Poll Book No. 2. 


xerson who appears to cast his vote has registered. 
PI 


with ink in Poll Book No 


Then the voter gets his ballots at the table where two judges of the receiv- 
ing board are seated. They have signed their names, in ink, on the back 
of cach ballot. The voter is allowed five minutes in the voting booth. 
After marking his ballots, he folds them separately to conceal the writing 
hands them to the third judge, and watches him deposit them 
This judge sees that all ballots have been properly signed 


on the face, 
in the ballot box 
by two judges. 


Counting and Canvassing the Votes 


At a time designated by the election commissioner, the members of the 
counting board start to count the votes. They may begin before the polls 
close. A record of votes cast is kept in a Tally List. The judges and clerks, 
using the Tally Lists, prepare a summary showing the name of each candi- 
date, the office voted for, and the number of votes received. When it is 
completed, the judges and clerks sign this statement. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 


Helpful “Teaching Materials 


coupons in one piece and mail in am envelope, together with any 
required remittance. You may send other coupon columns, 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. Please send me your free folder on the latest approach 
to phonetic analysis. If contains instructive material on how to present interesting and 
varied programs that challenge your pupils to associate sounds with printed letter sym- 
bols and to develop more efficient word attack skills 325 


. Zone State . 11-52 


Please send free literature with full description of the many 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES. 
tic ADHESIVE for books, pamphiets and other materials in 


uses of BIND-ART Liquid Pi 
the schoolroom. 


Name Title 


Street or School 


City Zone State 11-52 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS. Please send me descriptive literature on the benefits of 
Audubon Junior Clubs, and information on how to receive the Bild-A-Bird Cut-Out, FREE 
of extra cost. 

266 


Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


City . . Zone . State 11-52 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. Please send new CRAYOLA-Craft booklet containing suggestions 
for easy-to-make, easy-to-decorate gifts, party games, invitations, place cards, desk cal- 
endars, book marks, also directions for stenciling with CRAYOLA Crayon 

262 


Name ... Grade 


Street or No. Pupils 


City . .. Zone . . State . 11-52 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Trade Juvenile Dept. Please send your free illustrated 


catalog of children's books 


289 


. Zone 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY. Piesse send me a free copy of your new illustrated ceteiog, 


“Books for Boys and Girls."’ 
284 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
11-52 


. Zone State 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY. Please send me your Graded List of Books for 


School Libraries. 


LANDMARK BOOKS FROM RANDOM HOUSE. Please send your folder, ‘Reading Is 
Fun,"' teliing how Landmark Books are being used in classroom study and for supple- 
mentary reading. The reading level and interest level are given for each title 

434 


. Zone State 11-82 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY. Please send me @ copy of your new catalogue of 


Junior Books for Fall, 1952. 
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9 
i Where’s JACK FROST? 
? Frieda L. Furman 
Kindergarten Teacher, Public School No. 182, 
ts Brooklyn, New York 
Fimothy set out to find “Where have you been?” asked 
4 Jack Frost. The wind blew gen- ‘Timothy's mother. 
Fie tly, and the sun was bright. Some “I’ve been looking for Jack Frost 
% yy leaves bad turned brown and red, Do you know where he is?” 
ie and were falling to the ground “Pm afraid you will not find Jack 
Aye limothy stepped into the newly fall- Frost for a few more days. When 
1 das. en leaves and they made a mice the time comes, you will know he’s 
eee crackling sound He walked and here,” she replied 
Hee walked—up, up, a hill “How?” asked Timothy, more 
id When he reached the top he met puzzled and curious, 
i, the postman. “Have you see Jack “Just wait and see,” replied his 
‘ Frost?” he asked mother. 
No, Timothy, not today.” an Timothy waited patiently. ‘Phen. 
‘ swered the postman one morning when Timothy jumped 
f So Timothy walked on. He passe d out of bed he ran to the window but 
many houses and trees. Then he he couldn't see out. It was covered 
om walked down a hill with something white. He touched 

; > When he reached the bottom he it and it felt verv cold on his chubby 
met a poleceman Have vou seen little fingers. 

9 Jack Frost?” he asked Timothy was very much surprised. 
se a No, not today,” answered the po He ran to another window in his 
“ah es liceman room, and this also was covered with 
limothy searched and searched — white While ‘Timothy wondered 
OM he for Jack Frost. He looked under the what it could be, he noticed pretty 
fy ey leave around the trees, near the pictures in the white. Some looked 
“ir pond, and behind the bushes. But like the fern leaves which grew be- 
SPS he could not find him side the house 
he eae He walked on and on until he Wishine that he could see out- 
une to a garden full of dahlias doors, Timothy put his finger on the 

. “ Do vou know where Jack Frost windowpane. He rubbed the cold 
Rec could be?” ‘Timothy asked them white surface, and the white began 
But the dahlias just swaved back to disappear 
‘ ind forth. They seemed to say, “No Just then, Timothy’s mother came 

not today.” into the room 
Not far from the road, Timothy “What's on the window this morn- 
found a few asters and chrysanthe ing?” asked Timothy. “Why can’t I 

He asked thet Do vou see out?” 

know where can find ] wk Frost?” Ja k Frost was here last night.” 

Na : Hut the too. only swaved in tl his mother said It is verv cold out- 

breeze side today. When vou go outdoors 
3 TE. - Suddenly a squirrel ran in tront of ou'll see the clothes I washed hang- 
rf ae him As ‘Timothy watched, he sa ng in funny shapes—all stiff with 
the s rrel running back and rth Jack rost’s cold,” 

Sass Fu nto a hole in a tree What was the “Where is he?” asked ‘Timothy ea- 

uirrel don cours he wa erly, 

: wr nuts and hidine them ina “When we go outdoors this morn- 
ole in a tree ne he will be all around us. He al- 

‘ After a while Mr. Squirrel stopped vavs comes at this time of year and 

to lo it hun ind ‘Timothy asked vou will know he is here.” 
‘ Have vou seen Jack Frost?” Then, with a twinkle in her eye 
The squirrel ran down the tree and a knowing smile, Mother looked 
1 ea trunk, picked up nuts. looked at Timothy and sang a little song. 
re: it Timothy, ane nt on about his When she finished, Timothy said, 
hee business again “Now. I know! ‘Thank vou for tell- 
f He does have time to answer ing me. Iam so glad I have found 

ne.” said thy to himself k Frost at last.” 

ra It was \ lat nd the sun And Timothy settled down in his 

, o longer shone as brightly as be chair to eat his breakfast, full of 

fore. It was also gett ooler, So thoughts about Jack Frost, who 

: Timothy decided + o home. Be- had made it so very, very cold this 

des, he w etting hunery morning. 


Jack Frost 


makes eyes bright, 


all 


makes cheeks red, He 


stays all day, And he stays night, 


He 
And the wi 
T 


ich - es your nose, He freez - es your 


n-dows he paints Area beau + ti - ful sight. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 


“Teaching Materials 


coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 
required remittance. You may send other coupon columns, 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Boys and Girls, 1952. 


Please send me a copy of the Harper Catalogue of Books for 


224 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-52 
MACRAE SMITH COMPANY. Please send me a copy of your 1952 catalog of books for 
boys and girls 
396 
Name 
Street or RD School 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Please send me your complete catalogue listing the current 
titles in the ‘‘Literature for Youth’’ publishing program 
319 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 11-52 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Please send descriptive literature and order blank for Winston 
Pixie Books and Winston Adventure Books 
357 
ALFRED A. KNOPF. Please send me one copy of your free catalogue, Borzoi Books for 
Young People. 
349 
Name ......- Grade 
Street or R.D Schoo 
Zone State 11-52 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send me your ‘Books for Younger Read 
catalog 195 
344 
Name 
Street or R.D. Schoo’ 
THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 100-page illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Books. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school: picture books, 
stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and science. Includes a 
graded list and a helpful subject index, 
346 
Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
Zone Stete 11-52 
DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS, Box IN. Please send me a copy of your illustrated, descriptive 
catalog of Doubleday Jr. Books. 
348 
Name 
School Name & Address 
City Zone State 11-52 
AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES. Please send me your descriptive circular of the titles 
in the American Heritage Series, together with the complete 1952 ALADDIN BOOKS 
catalog 
336 
Name 
Street or RO No. Pupils 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 


“leaching Materials 
you want. Be sure to clip f You 
out the entire column of 


coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 
required remittance. You may send other coupon columns, 
clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address 


THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


TO NEW PRODUCTS FOR 


You AND THE Classroom 


/ A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED / 


COLLIER'S YOUNG FOLK SHELF OF BOOKS. Please send me your brochure giving @ 
partial listing of the stories, authors, artists and other details on the New Junior Classics. 


435 


Kindergarten children and eighth-graders 
alike will enjoy growing the parsley Sure Name 
Sprout Window Sill Garden. And the parsley 
is useful for flavoring and garnishing, too. 
You can grow several of the gardens for the 
cafeteria or as gifts. 

The ¢ urley variety parsley seeds are already LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Please send 
planted in a scientific soilless growing mate- fer 
rial. Just add water to the box cover which ; 
serves as a base for the Window Sill Garden. 391 
Order several now—Benton-Kirby, Ine., 430 
N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Grade 
Street or RD. No. Pupils 


copies of your 1952 illustrated 


Street or R.D. . . No. Pupils 


Celebrate Book Week (Novem- 
ber 16-22) by having your library 
in first-class condition! The Cre- 
ative Playthings Library Kit con- 


Plaskit Foam is a new art craft medium. Sim- 


ple or complex art designs are easily cut and 
molded from the Foam, which is softer and 
lighter than any wood, yet strong and water- 
proof. Designs may be left natural white or tains enough materials for a 100 352 
colored with spatter ink. Write Beckley-Cardy book project. 

Co., 1632 Indiana Ave. Chicago 16, TIL. The Kit includes stamps, a li- Name 
brary dater, white book marking 
ink. book cards, book pockets, 
“date due” slips, reference labels, 
brushes and paste. The materials 


&. P. DUTTON & CO. Please send descriptive catalogue of Dutton's 1952 Books for Boys 
and Girls. 


. Grade 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


Picture post cards mailed from Alaska will 
make your social-studies unit more interesting. 


A fifteen-eard set includes scenes from Nome, 
McKinley Park, Fort Yukon, Kodiak, Cordova, 
Matanuska, and several other places of interest. 
You have a choice of regular or air-mail deliv- 


are packed in a sturdy wooden box 

which serves as a convenient file. 
Mary Helen Mahar, Garden City 

High School, New York, is the de- 


ery. This service is provided for about two — signer. Write Creative Playthings, 


dollars by the Aretic Remail Agency. 


College, Alaska. 


Box 254, Ine., 5 University Place, New York 


3. New York. 


You need not be an electrical engi- 
neer to make or supers ise the construe- 


tion of a lamp! The W.N. de Sherbin 


Products, Brookfield, Conn. have sim- 


plified the process. The wires are 


tached to a plug-in cork for converting 
bottles, jugs, or vases with 2'4-inch 
openings or less into attractive electric 


lamps. 


The adapters may be purchased at 
most gift, chain, and department stores. 


Have you a rhythm band or are 
you contemplating one? The Peri- 
pole Products, Inc., 2917 Avenue 
R.. Brooklyn, will help answer 
your questions about organization 
and instruments. 

Their “Rhythm Band Parade” 
primer displays many  rhythm- 
band instruments and prices plus 
several pages of helpful and timely 
advice for you. Graded orchestra- 
tions of several popular rhythm- 
band pieces are included for begin- 
ners, for the intermediate level, 
and for advanced work. For more 
reading, the Education Departmeut 
of Peripole Products, Inc. has com- 
piled a list of rhythm-band method 
books and scores. 


The new Group-Think- 
ometer can tell you by 
a glance at the dial wheth- 
er the lesson is being un- 
derstood or is interesting 
to the children. When- 
ever one of the pupils 
fails to understand a les- 
son he presses his switch 
with his hand or foot and 
the response is registered 
on the dial. The machine 
is valuable in teachers’ 
conferences or commit. 


If computing the projection distance is one 
of your audio-visual problems, the Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., of Chicago, Ill, will help 
solve it. They have prepared a slide-rule 
Sereen Finder that swiftly calculates correct 
sereen distance in relation to sereen size, lens 
focal length, running time, and audience capac- 
ity. No mathematical genius is required! 


A new educational aid is here, announces 
Milton Bradley Company of Springfield 2, Mass. 
The Teaching Aid Ruler designed by Rolland 
R. Smith, Ph.D., noted mathematician, helps 
eliminate confusion in learning the meaning of 
markings on a ruler. The “ruler” consists of 
four rulers each marked in halves, quarters, 
eighths, and sixteenths respectively. Four dozen 
cost approximately one dollar, 


tee meetings to tally mem- 
ber response, 

The Group-Thinkome 
ter consists of a meter with 
self-contained batteries, 
50 feet of cord, and 10 
switches. This number of 
switches gives a sampling 
even if you have a large 
group, and it can be used 
for less than ten persons. 

Inquire of the Harwald 
Co. Ine. 1216 Chieageo 
Ave., Evanston, Tl. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division. Please send me a complete list of Golden 


Books in the Goldencraft Cloth Binding. 


Street or R.D. . 


City . 


345 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


11-52 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, Box 10. Please send me FREE colorful classroom sugges- 
tions for using MYSTIK TAPE (reprinted from center pages of October 1951 issue of THE 


INSTRUCTOR.) 


Street or R.D. 


No. Pupils 


State 19-52 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE. Please send me 


copies (one for each pupil) 


of your Arithmetic Unit Based on Insurance, for elementa oe grades, which appeared on 
pages 27-34 of the September 1951 issue of ‘THE INSTRUCT 


Street of R.D. .... 


City . 


379 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


. Zone ....... State . 14-52 


GREYHOUND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Please send me 


copies of your 


illustrated Study Unit "How to See America by Highway"’ for distribution to my students. 
(This is shown in the center pages of this issue.) With these reprints you will receive one 


_ 8-foot full-color wall display ‘‘Wayside Wonders" to complete your transportation unit 


93 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


1-408 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. Please send me information on your complete selection 


of teaching aids for 1953—illustreted booklets, 
clude samples of aids that may be of special interest to pupils of my grade. 


special display units, and films. Please in- 
160 
. Grade 

. No, Pupils 


. Zone State 11-52 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU. Please send me 


copies of the book- 


let, ‘France, thé Tourist's Dreamiand,"’ containing a general map “and 24 pages of lovely 


photographs of all regions « of France. 


Name 


treet of 


’ 217 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


State 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

I am retiring this year and have de- 
bated all summer about renewal of my 
subseription to The Instructor. 

I have taken The Instructor forty-six 
years (Normal Instructor, Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans) and shall 
feel lost without it. vet T guess there must 
be a parting of all friends. 

Not only have L enjoyed The Instructor 
but have received much help from it, and 
I shall miss my old stand-by. 

Etta Gayhart, Indiana 

Miss Gayhart does not quite qualify 
for our 50 Year Club, but her letter 
is pretty nice, just the same. Sub- 
seribers to The Instructor for fifty 
sears get free life subserip « when 
they retire from active teaching. All 
they have to do is to ask. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

1 hanks for the column on John Dewey. 
When this brilliant educator died, 1 was 
amazed to see so little space devoted to 
him in the newspapers. 

Dorothy Golub. New York 

While the 
Mr. Dewey's infle c, we 
his contribution to our way 
set to be 


world has partially felt 
believe that 
of life is 


Dear Miss Owen, 
1 used the “Meraight-Line 
Cloth” (September, page 26) for an art 
1 during the opening of school, My 
interested in the way the 
texture of the cloth 
Now we are 


Designs on 


children were 
camera caught the 
in reproducing the design. 
having a unit on photoengrasing which 
is a direct outcome of that art lessen, 
Just thought you would like to know how 
useful your material is. 
Pearl California 

Good for vou, Pearl, 
tially we would like to e 
the eredit for the texturelike 
for our ar Mr. Palmer, who 1 
drawings over rough surfaces to give 
the desired effect. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

The unit on | September, page 
24) brings to mind a unit of a 
few vears age that had a real motivation. 
\ horse farm near our school had pur- 
chased bexear loads of 
only to lave the corral break 
first night. Valomines were seattered all 
over our county and there was a sizable 
reward for their return, By the time the 
excitement had died down my children 
developed an interest in horses that was 


horses 


Iwo Palomines, 


loose the 


real, 
sthe r Dus ohymer, nnasvit anta 


very 


thing wrong 
letter. She 
of the horses 


There was only 
with Miss Dugenhys 
forget to «ay how many 
were finally caught! 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Congratulations on the 
Nila Banton Smith as your new reading 
counselor, T have had several 
with her and you could not have picked 
a better person, 
Naomi Wallace, Massachusetts 


selection of 


rourses 


We think so too, Nao Possibly 


of you failed to 


We know vou will want to take a ei 
tage of her excellent advice. 


116 | 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Congratulations on your September is- 
sue of The Instructor. My copy arrived 
today and I was delighted with the "Make 
Easy Flash Cards” on page 22. All last 
year | looked for suitable pictures to 
make my own flash ecards. | hope that 
you will receive enough requests to make 
it a permanent feature in your magazine 
until teachers can make cards for the 
first 500 words of the “Gates Reading 
List.” At any rate thank you for the 
first 20 picture words. 


Beryl O'Kelly, North Carolina 


We had intended that page to be a 
feature. But, if others agree 
« O'Kelly, we will continue it. 


" 
Editorial Department is all you need 
in order to state a preference. 


Dear Miss Owen 
What fun we had with the song. “Sweet 
Betsy from Pike.” We hope this will just 
be the first of many. 
Margaret Lykens, Florida 


... Was including “Sweet Betsy from 

Pike” and the trials and tribulations of 

her lover [ke a bit of partisan polities? 
ate Smithers, Texas 


It certainly was not, Nathan, and 
you're a humbug even to think of it! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Your September magazine is wonderful. 
How under heaven can you get so much 
good material in one magazine. I love 
the cover spacing, lettering, picture and 
all. It's just grand. My sister—she’s an 
art teacher, you know—shares my enthu- 
Stasi, 

Jessie Todd, I/linois 

Miss Todd hurriedly wrote this note 
on the back of ar velope when send- 
ing us some materials. We like the 
impulsive variety! When someone's 
enthusiasm is so genuine that she 
doesn't take time to m ate on it, it 
is good evidence that it is the real 


MeCoy. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
1 notice that Miss Hackett is no longer 
a member of your staff. How is it she is 
still writing “Day by Day.” or did she 
work a couple years in advance? 
Martha Collins, Georgia 


No, Martha, she didn’t work a cou- 
ple of years in advance, for two very 
good reasons. She wouldu’t have had 
time to prepare the copy, and it would 
have been awfully stale by the time it 
reached you. Miss Hackett writes her 
column in Boston and mails it to 
Dansville. 


* 


Dear Viss Owen, 

Every time | read The Instructor T am 
surprised and amazed at the amount of 
imteresting things that you are able to 
include and the September issue is no 
exception, 

Specifically. T thought “Identification 
Tags” and “Talking It Over” that told 
about your editerial party weee very in- 
teresting. The games section is nice, and 
I liked the animal page. The traffic em- 
phasis bieveles and Propulsi 
alse good. Altogether this issue is 
full of wonderful things. ... 

Virginia Dickinson, 


were 


Illinois 
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Helpful “Teaching 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
the coupons for the items 
Be sure to clip 


you want. 


out the entire column of 
coupons in one piece and mail in an envelope, together with any 


required remittance. 


You may send other coupon columns, 


clipped from this issue, in the same envelope. Use this address: 
THE INSTRUCTOR COUPON SERVICE, Dansville, N.Y. 


WORLD BOOK. 
21-28 of this issue 


Street or &.D 


City 


Please send me your free reprint of 


"MILL CREEK" shown on pages 


269 


. Zone 11-52 


THE JUDY COMPANY. 


shown on Page i 


Street or R.D 


Please send full information on Judy Arithmetic materials, as 


No. Pupils 


. Zone . State 11-52 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. 
catalogs over 3,500 teaching helps. 


Name 


Street or R.D 


Please send me your No. 53 Teachers’ 


Buying Guide which 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE. 
Time and Place Aviation for Secondary Schools. 


Grades 


Aviation in the 
(FREE to Teachers Only.) 


Please send me: 


Materials designed to help teach the functions and results of air transportation to Ele- 


mentary and Secondary school children 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City 


127 


Zone State 11-52 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 


INC. Please send me free descriptive literature on Steps to 


Mastery of Words for Reading and Speiling and the Strathmore Plan for Arithmetic and 


English, as described on Page 100. 


Name 
Street or 


City 


309 
Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 


Zone 11-52 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 


Please send me one coraplete project so that | 


G-1 
may become acquainted with T ACHER. PLANS art and activity service for lower grade 


school teachers. 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


. Zone State 11-52 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS. 


Please send me your special catalog of over 300 helpful items 


with descriptions of new Wall Charts and Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning Readers. 
] | enclose 10¢ to cover postage and handling. 


237 
Grade 
No. Pupils . 


Zone ... 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, Book Dept. 

the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book for children 6 to 12 
for children 3 to 8—regular price $2.95 
price of $2.00 


dens Story Book 
the book at the special teachers 


Please send me, for free ten-day inspection: 
Better Homes & Gar- 
| understand that | can keep 


Offer good only in U.S.) 
382 


Grede 


. Zone . State 11-52 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 


! enclose 10c. 


Please send me a copy of ' 


How to Make Costumes."’ 


No. Pupils 


State . 
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Our Underwater Defense 


— another in the new series of educational LIFE filmstrips 


Dramatic—Timely—Important 


LIFE’s new st filmstrip, “Our Underwater De- 
fense™ presents a subject of tremendous interest 
to classes in current events and science . . . of 
interest to practically every student who is grow- 
ing up in a nation alert to the threats to its 
security. 

It shows in vivid photographie form the new- 
est Navy techniques. developed for use against 


enemy subs and mines. 


It lets your students explore a fascinating 
and dramatic part of our elaborate defense plan 

from deep under the sea where Frogmen train 
to snip enemy mine cables to high above the 
sea where blimps and helicopters try out new 
sub-spotting equipment. 

It contains actual “in-action™ photograph- 
taken by LIFE staff photographers. showing 
Navy experts operating the latest sonar de- 
Vices. magnetic detectors. “bumblebee” mine 
sweepers, self-guided torpedoes, teams of hunter 
and killer planes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON--NOW! 


saving me $5.00 over the individual price 


FENSE.”’ Price $2.50 strips 


Made up of outstanding pictures from LIFE 
itself, plus a wealth of material from LIFE’s 
extensives files this $5mm strip consists of 61 
frames, carefully organized, with explanatory 
captions. 


Order it for your students now! 


Save—by ordering 
the complete series of 8! 


“Our Underwater Defense” is the second in 
LIFE’s new 1952-53 series of black-and-white 
filmstrips which will cover many subjects im- 
portant in the news today. 

There will be 8 strips in all. The first, “Japan,” 
was issued last month. The remainder will be 
released one a month from now through Mav. 
The price for each individual strip is $2.50. But 
by ordering the complete series now, you can 
save $5.14) get all 8 filmstrips for only $15. 

Take advantage of this offer. Give your stu- 
dents the benefits of learning through LIFE’s 
dramatic, easy -to-understand picture stories. 


LIFE filmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. (1-112) 


DC Please send me all 8 of LIFE’s new black-and-white filmstrips — starting with “JAPAN” and “OUR UNDER. 
WATER DEFENSE” and tinuing one a month for the next six months—at the special series price of $15.00, 


Pleas send me LIFE’s © Please send me further in- Please bill me Enclosed 
black and-white film-<trip formation on LIFE’s color is a check for $ 
UNDERWATER DE and black-and-white film- 


Title. 


School or Group. 


City. 
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.YOU PAY AFTER YOU GET YOUR GIFTS 


HOLLY BOX 
PENCIL SET 


Give these red and 2 PER BOX 


green striped pencils in 

Christmas colors, for gifts 

this year. Three high quality 5¢ pie &. ‘ 
pencils and a 6” ruler, packed in SIMULATED 


a handsome Holly Box. Each pencil . 
stamped in gilt with your choice of LEATHER 


"Greetings from Your Teacher" or Sea- | PENCIL SETS 


son's Greetings." 


(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) Well made and strongly 
stitched, containing three fine quality 5¢ pencils 
in red and green Christmas colors, and a 6” 
MEMO BOOK wood ruler. Each pencil stamped in gilt with 
your choice of ‘‘Greetings from Your Teacher"’ 
WITH PENCIL or ‘‘Season's Greetings."’ 
(PRICE QUOTED IS FOR ANY QUANTITY) 


ORDER BLANK 


United States Pencil Co., inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Please send me: (Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 10€ Per Box 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL... ~Each 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS Per Set 


Check choice { [) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: “SEASON'S GREETINGS” 
1 will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 


A popular addition to the 
school bag and a handy 
homework reminder. Size 
4” x 5%”. Made of 
simulated leather, fitted 
with a 50 sheet ruled 
bond pad and a fine 
quality No. 2 pencil. 
Your choice of 
**"Greetings from 
Your Teacher'’ or 
“Season's Greetings"’ 
stamped on case in gilt. 


(PRICE QUOTED IS 
FOR ANY QUANTITY) 
UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc., 100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK (i, NW. Y. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
| Teach at School (Towa) 


amenica’s Larcest oistaisuToR of Gifts Children rt popreciate. 
% % \ 
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